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NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING 
AGREEMENT 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1953 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 o’clock a. m., 
in room 457, Senate Office Building, Senator Charles W. Tobey (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Tobey, Ferguson, and Mansfield. 

Senator Tosry. The committee will come to order. 

Today we are beginning 2 days of public hearings on the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, commonly referred to 
as NARBA. This tre: ity was signed by the United States, the United 
Kingdom (for certain of its territories in this hemisphere), Canada, 
C uba, and the Dominican Republic. It was signed on November 15, 
1950, and was transmitted to the Senate for its advice and consent on 
February 5, 1951. 

The purpose of this treaty is, briefly, toarrange for the distribution 
as between the parties of certain standard radio frequency bands so as 
to avoid interference between the stations of each country. It is the 
second agreement of this nature between the countries of North Amer- 
ica. The first NARBA was in effect between 1941 and 1946, and was 
continued by an interim agreement until 1949. Since that time there 
has been no agreement between these countries although I under- 
stand that most of them have continued to abide by the terms of the 
interim agreement. 

This morning we will hear representatives of the executive branch 
testify in support of the agreement. This afternoon we will hear 
representatives of the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service who I 
understand will oppose the ee It is my expectation that we 
will conclude the hearings tomorrow by hearing other individuals and 
representatives of organizations who have asked to be heard on this 
agreement. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. He will be followed by Mr. 
Rosel H. Hyde, Chairman of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

It is a pleasure to see so many present this morning. I take it you 
are all in favor of NARBA. 

Mr. Waugh, will you present the State Department’s attitude to- 
ward this treaty, in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL C. WAUGH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Waven. Yes, sir 

I have a statement from which I will read and file a copy with you. 

Senator Toney. Thank you very much. 

fr. Waven, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Although 2 years have 
passed since this aaa was submitted to the Senate, action to 
approve the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, or 
NARBA, as it is commonly called, is highly desired. This agree 
ment, in the opinion of the State Department, is in the over-all in- 
terest of the United States listening public and the standard band 
broadcasting industry of this country. It is fair to our neighboring 
countries and therefore will prevent serious problems in its apphi- 
cation. Without some such agreement, each country would be free 
to utilize these radio channels as it pleased and interference would 
be bound to result, as a radio wave does not respect international 
boundaries. 

The countries in the ape American region are: Canada, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, the United Kingdom (in respect 


of Bahamas and Jamaica), and the United States. All countries 
signed this agreement except Halts and Mexico. 
The United States has over 2.500 broadcasting stations, which is 


roughly four times as many as ‘all the other NARBA countries put 
together. This, coupled with our central location in the North Amer- 
ican region, makes a treaty in this field with the neighboring govern- 
ments highly desirable from the United States standpoint. This is 
the third agreement in this field. The other two have expired by their 
terms of reference. Without a treaty there will inevitably be constant 
problems arising among the governments that would have no legal 
basis for settlement. 

The Department is well aware of the tremendous stake of the 
United States in standard-brand broadcasting; of the important in- 
vestments of time and money which have gone into it in this country; 
of its far-reaching effects as an information medium and as a medium 
of advertising United States products and enterprises. The Depart- 
ment is also well aware of the serious repercussions which would result 
if the interests of the listening public in this country were to be the 
subject of material interference. For these reasons the Department 
and the Federal Communications Commission cooperated fully in all 
of the efforts to secure by agreement an orderly and fair allotment 
or sharing of the radio channels among the North American countries. 
In negotiations of this sort, the diplomatic and technical problems are 
so enmeshed that it is difficult and at times impossible to separate 
them. However, the Department made no moves of a diplomatic 
nature regarding this agreement without the advice and counsel of the 
Federal Communications Commission as to the effect such moves 
would have on the technical problems. Conversely, the Commission 
has made no moves of a technical nature without the advice and coun- 
sel of the Department as to the effect such moves would have on the 
foreign policy aspects of the problem. 
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NEGOTIATION OF THE AGREEMENT 


Since March 29, 1949, there has been no agreement. However, most 
of the countries signatory to the original NARBA have continued 
voluntarily to abide by its terms. This situation cannot be expected 
to continue indefinitely. 

The negotiation of this agreement was not easy. The standard 
broadcast band is limited. Each country wants more of it than can 
be arranged. The first session of the third North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference was held at Montreal, Canada, and lasted 
for almost 3 months (from September 13 to December 8, 1949). It 
was convened for the urgent purpose of evolving a satisfactory plan 
for the orderly assignment of radio frequencies in the standard broad- 
east band between 535 and 1605 kiloc veles. The Montreal Conference 
would not reach agreement due to differences between the United 
States and Cuba over station assignments. Accordingly, that confer- 
ence was recessed and a United States delegation spent February 
March 1950, in Habana in a further unsuccessful attempt to reconcile 
United States-Cuban differences. The second session of the NARBA 
conference was convened in Washington on September 6, 1950, and 
worked until November 15, 1950, in a continuing effort to draft a new 
agreement. -It is that agreement which is now before you. During 
this entire period the State Department and the Federal Communieca- 
tions Commission worked in close unison. Mr. Rosel Hyde, now chair- 
man of the FCC, headed the United States delegation. The delega 
tion’s efforts to reach decisions in Montreal were supplemented by 
diplomatic representations at the seat of government of some of the 
participating countries. The industry was fully represented on the 
delegation. 


EFFECT OF HAVING NO TREATY AT ALL 


The United States utilizes every available kilocycle in this portion 
of the radio spectrum, Therefore, after reviewing closely the nego- 
tiations for this proposed treaty through two previous unsuccessful 
attempts to reach agreement, those in the State Department who are 
concerned with these matters at the policy level are convinced that it 
is impossible to negotiate any agreement in this highly complex and 
technical field which would not adversely affect some broadcasters 
somewhere in the United States. Accordingly, throughout these nego- 
tiations, the United States delegation attempted to determine what is 
in the best overall interests of the more than 2,500 United States 
broadcasting stations and the general listening public. Admittedly, 
there are certain things in the proposed treaty which the United States 
would prefer not to have there. However, they are there at the insis- 
tence of the other parties to the agreement and you will appreciate 
the fact that, in reaching agreement with our friends and neighbors, 
it is necessary to work out compromises in a spirit of give and take. 

There has been no agreement since 1949. Prior to the opening of the 
Montreal Conference, Cuba made certain station assignments which 
she would have been precluded from making under the previous agree- 
ment and which resulted in serious interference to United States 
stations. This treaty will correct that situation, as will be explained 
by those from the Commission who appear before you later. 
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PROSPECTS OF A BETTER AGREEMENT 


Both the State Department and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission are convinced that there is little, if any, prospect of our being 
able to hold another conference in this field in the near future or to 
negotiate another agreement as good as this one. The room for nego- 
tiation becomes narrower and narrower as the broadcasting industry 
expands within the United States and elsewhere. If our past expe- 
rience means anything, the negotiation of another agreement would be 
a matter of years. The one now before you took years to work out and 
required a series of 4 separate and lengthy discussions and negotia- 
tions, i. e. the 2-month meeting of technicians back in 1947; the 
3-month meeting in Montreal in 1949; 2 more months in Habana 
early in 1950; and more than 2 additional months in W mls in 
the fall of 1950. During these negotiations the Department made 
every reasonable effort by diplomatic channels to explain the United 
States views and have them obtain. The proposed agreement before 
you reflects the combined results of all these efforts. Furthermore, fu- 
ture conditions without a treaty could be expected to become worse 
rather than better. So the choice now is not between the new NARBA 
and a future better one but between the new NARBA or no NARBA. 

There is some opposition to this agreement, but our understanding is 
that a vast majority of the broadcasting industry favors the agreement 
because of the stability it provides to United States broadcasting. 
Since this agreement was signed, the State Department has been in- 
formed that the broadcasting associations of 10 States have passed 
resolutions endorsing it. These are: Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Missouri, North Carolina, New Jersey, Oregon, Virginia, and 
Washington. 


PROTECTION AFFORDED BY THE AGREEMENT 


I urge the committee to keep in mind the fact that without such an 
agreement, there is no assurance that any channel can be free of in- 
terference from a foreign station, and it is only by such an agreement 
that there is any such thing as a “clear channel.” Without the legal 
basis provided by the agreement, there are no agreed-upon norms for 
making station assignments or evaluating interference. Thus in the 
absence of an agreement, if interference does occur from foreign sta- 
tions, it will be difficult and may be impossible for the State Depart- 
ment to protect United States broadcasting. Furthermore, such a 
situation could lead to many controversies between the United States 
and the neighboring countries. We trust this committee will find, on 
full review of the facts, that this proposed treaty is in the national 
interest of the United States; that 1t adequately protects the listening 
public; and does so with only a minimum of change for the broad- 

casting industry of this country. 

This concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you for the 
privilege of appearing. If there are any nontechnical questions you 

care to ask, I will try and answer them. However, if your questions 

are technical ones, I would appreciate your holding them until Mr. 
Hyde or some of his colleagues from the Commission are up here, 
because we look to the Federal Communications Commission for our 
technical advice in this field. 
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Senator Toney. When was this agreement negotiated ¢ 
Mr. Wavau. The fall of 1950. 

Senator Topry. When was it signed by our country ¢ 
Mr. Wavueu. Negotiated and signed in 1950. 

Senator Torry. Is it correct to say there has been no agreement 
binding among the countries that are signatories to this agreement 
since 1949 ? 

Mr. Wauen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torry. Thank you kindly, Mr. Waugh. 

Mr. Waveun. Thank you. 

Senator, Captain Cross is here from the State Department and will 
remain. If I may, I would like to be excused. If you would like to 
have me remain, I will be glad to stay. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you very much. You are excused. 
Mr. Hyde. 


Mr. Hyde is Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 


STATEMENT OF ROSEL H. HYDE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. Hypr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a prepared statement for the record. I should like to present it at this 
meeting because it covers a rather complex document and has been 
worked out with due care. 

Senator Topry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hype. During the third North American Regional Broadeast- 
ing Conference, which was concluded in this city on November 15, 
I 950, I had the honor to be chairman of the United States delegation. 
The accomplishment of that conference was the North American Re- 
gional Broadcasting Agreement, Washington, 1950, which I shall also 
refer to from time to time as the new NARBA. It is now before you 
for consideration with a request for the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification. 

I appear here to tell you of the content of that agreement and to 
urge strongly that the Senate give its consent to ratification. The 
agreement represents years of patient and persistent negotiation look- 
ing toward a vital protection for our radio stations against interfer- 
ence from stations in neighboring countries. It is in a true sense the 
result of a joint endeavor by government and industry. 

I should like to interpolate here that our delegation, which worked 
upon this project, was assisted by many broadcasters, by consultants 
in the field of radio engineering, both during the conference and in 
the preparatory work looking toward the meeting with our neighbors 
from the adjoining and nearby countries. 


IMPORTANCE OF TREATY TO FARMERS 


The agreement is important to the protection of radio service in all 
areas of the country—rural and urban. But it is particularly impor- 
tant—in fact, it is essential—for the protection of radio service in rural 
areas. In short, I think my main duty here in this appearance is to 
protect the interests of rural folks, the farmers, the citizen who lives 
in the small village at some distance from radio stations. I come from 
such a village myself, and I know how important radio service is to 
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people whose occupation and living conditions keep them away from 
the centers of population. 

The new NARBA has been signed by the governments of Canada, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, the Bahama Islands, and Jamaica, in 
addition to the United States. It has not been signed by Mexico and 
Haiti—the two other countries of the North American Region—but 
provision is made under which they may adhere to the agreement in 
the future. The agreement would remain in force for a period of 
) years and thereafter until a new one is ready to take its place, 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to mention that that is a distinct 
econ over = previous agreements. The first NARBA nego- 
tiated in 1947 had a period of 5 years. Our neighboring countries 
would nel agree to a longer period because they felt they were not in a 
position to tie their hands as to the entire future of radio broadcasting 
in the frequencies concerned here. 

In terms of subject matter it might be well for me to point out here 
that the new NARBA affects only the field of standard broade asting— 
sometimes referred to as AM broadcasting. For this radio service we 
use the frequencies 535-1605 kilocycles. It does not affect other 
domestic broadcasting services such as television and FM. Neither 
does it affect high frequency broadcasting such as that engaged in by 
the Voice of America for reception in other countries. 


STANDARD BROADCASTING SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Since the new NARBA concerns itself with the field of standard 
broadcasting service, I should like at this point to give you a brief 
deser iption of the size and m: ikeup of our standard broade asting serv- 
ice and of the reasons why international agreement assumes so impor 
tant.a role in this field. 

The standard broadcasting band, , the 535 kilocycles—1605 kilo- 
eyeles band which I have just caeutienea, is divided into 107 channels, 
each 10 kilocycles in width, And on these 107 channels we in the 
United States have in excess of 2.500 stations. Some of these stations 
are authorized to operate with as little power as 250 watts. Others use 
as much power as 50,000 watts. Some serve areas with a radius of 
only a few miles. As you know, they are found in communities— 
large and sm: l—in every State of this Nation. 

L will mention here that there are more radio broadcasting stations 
than there are daily newspapers. The ratio is something like 2,500 
AM broadeasting st: ations to between 1,700 and 1,800 di: ily newspapers. 
That will give you an indication of the extent to which the public 
may rely on r acio broade asting for news and information. 

M: any of our stations are local stations (we call them Class IV sta- 
tions) whose purpose is essenti: ally to provide service to the towns m 
which they are located. We now have 839 local stations in the United 
States. and the ‘vy operate on channels which have been classified both 
domestically and internationally as “local” channels. 

We also have a large number of regional stations (class IIT sta- 
tions) —oper iting on regional channels—and designed to serve not 
only the cities in which thev are located, but also substantial areas 
immediately surrounding that city. Through the use of carefully 
worked out and complic: ated engineering techniques, we have found 
it possible to authorize 1, 177 regional stations. 
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Mr. Chairman, that indicates the extent to which engineering tech- 
niques are used to put a larger number of stations, to establish a 
larger number of stations than you have channels. It means the use 
of 1 channel for a number of stations. 


POSSIBILITIES OF KEEPING OUT SIGNALS AT THE BORDER 


Senator Tosry. Is it possible scientifically to set up some device in 
order to shut off these foreign waves? 

Mr. Hyper. It is not possible for us to put upa device on our border 
that will prevent the signal from the neighboring station to come in, 
There are techniques whereby that signal might be jammed. Our 
country has not resorted to that practice. 

Senator Toney. We have that in reserve / 

Mr. Hyper. I see no necessity for such a practice in the North Ameri- 
can region. 

Senator Torry. If the minds of men are closed, you may have to 
resort to some of these things. 

Mr. Hype. In my judgment, our neighboring countries do not take 
that attitude toward us. I am speaking of the American countries, 
I want to add something more to the question you asked me. You 
asked me if it was possible for us to put up a curtain to prevent the 
signal from our neighboring country to come in. It is not possible for 
us to do that. It is possible for our neighboring country working in 
agreement with us to put up a direction: ul antenna which will prevent 
untoward amount of signal to invade our country. 

Senator Tosry. If they have the disposition and good will to do it. 

Mr. Hyper. Yes, and provided there is an agreement between the 
countries for working out that kind of a plan. We have some 24 
stations operating on Canadian channels. They are classified as free 
channels in Canada because they are free from interference there. 
We have nighttime stations to the extent of 24 or thereabouts operat- 
ing nighttime on what the Canadians classify as clear channels. I 
will check for the correct figure. That is an example of how our inter- 
ference can be controlled. 


UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO OBTAIN FAIR PROTECTION 


Senator Tosry. Given a situation like this, which is an impasse, isn’t 
it possible that these other countries would realize the effect of poor 
reception on our American homes and that they would withdraw their 
use of bands? 

Mr. Hyper. That is the approach we have undertaken in these nego- 
tiations. We have presented to our neighbors in the foreign countries 
our needs at length and in detail. We have listened to their presenta- 
tion of their interests. We have tried by a meeting of minds to find 
a solution which gives recognition to the reasonable needs in each of 
the jurisdictions. We think we have accomplished that in this treaty 
here. I do not want to indicate by my statement that we have under 
taken to recognize the reasonable needs of our neighboring countries 
and we haven’t pushed our own needs just as vigorously as we could 
and to the point where you either have to find an understanding or have 
a situation where the other countries just will not find it possible to 
cooperate. 
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I might mention here that what the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference found when it met in Montreal was that all 
countries were present except Mexico and Haiti. Mexico had ob- 
servers there. Because of interference and especially on the clear chan- 
nels, but not limited to those channels only, we felt it advisable to go 
ahead with the countries present and try and obtain an orderly ar- 
rangement. The Montreal Conference did not succeed. 

In the later conference which met in the fall of 1950 in Washington, 
Mexico did appear and did participate and we made a very conscien- 
tious effort to find a common understanding, a meeting ground with 
our Mexican friends, but the Mexicans became dissatisfied with their 
efforts to satisfy them and withdrew from the conference. 

I will mention that at the time of their withdrawal my many ad- 
visers—not all of them—were counseling me to be still tougher with 
the Mexicans, that they would not w ithdraw, but they did. 


DOMESTIC LICENSING POLICY 


Senator Tosey. Assuming the agreement is rejected or not ratified, 
does the Commission have the authority to permit other licensees 
to share the clear channels in the United States? 

Mr. Hype. The matter of how those channels are used is a matter 
of Commission policy to be determined on the test of what will serve 
the public interest, convenience, and necessity. Under our present 
rules the channels are available nighttime for only one station in each 
instance, but by an appropriate rulemaking proceeding, those rules 
and the policy enunciated in those rules could be modified. 

Senator Tosry. Why doesn’t the Commission break the monopoly 
which the clear channels enjoy and open up these channels to new 
users ¢ 

Mr. Hyper. That question is a tremendous question, Senator. We 
have felt that it certainly would be desirable to establish a stabilized 
international situation before we would complete a proceeding to re- 
eXamine our domestic policy. 

I for one have felt that, if perchance a reexamination of our 
domestic policy should justify or require the placement of additional 
stations on these channels, the United States should have that use of 
the channels rather than the foreign governments. If our Govern- 
ment were to make our channels available for more stations than now, 
I consider that would be an invitation to the neighboring countries to 
assert claims for additional stations in their jurisdictions. 


CLEAR CHANNEL PROTECTION 


I should like to tell you that in this new agreement—and for the 
first time in this series of agreements—we have established the prin- 
ciple of channel protection. Previous agreements in the main pro- 
vided protection to broadcasting in terms of protection to stated con- 
tours of stations and such. In the case of the clear channels, there was 
a provision for protection of that station to the border of the country, 
but there were other provisions in the original treaty which indicated 
that, if the country having the priority ‘for a clear channel did not 
use that station or that channel for one station only, if it saw fit to 
duplicate the use of the channel or to break it down, as some would 
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describe the process, then the country having the priority could no 
longer claim border protection. 

Some arguments have been made that this is not a correct con- 
struction, but the fact is that, when the United States did see fit to 
place an ‘additional station on a clear channel, thereafter the United 
States only claimed what we have called 1-B protection, a lower class 
of protection to the channel, and in my judgment, would not have 
been in a position to object to the foreign use of that channel on a 
similar basis. 

Under this new agreement there is a firm provision for protection 
to the United States border of the channels now classified as clear, 
regardless of the use we see to make for domestic purposes. 

There is no commitment in the treaty as to what our domestic policy 
will be. 


NO LIMITATION ON POWER OF CLEAR CHANNEL STATIONS 


Senator, I think I may as well mention at this point, too, that, while 
the new treaty places limitations of power on the great bulk of the 
stations, it does not place a limitation of power on the so-called clear 
channel stations at all. The regional stations, the local stations, the 
class II station, the 1—B stations, making up all of the United States 
stations except the 25 in the clear channel classifications, are under 
very definite ceilings as to the amount of power that may be used. 
That does not obtain as to the 25 clear channel stations. However, we 
have not committed ourselves to a policy of using higher power. That 
is a subject that can be examined within the protection of the treaty 
and determined in accordance with what we find is the proper use in 
our own country. 

It rather shocks me that certain stations in our country who have 
these premium facilities, who have licenses for clear channels and who 
are under no limitations of power under the treaty, should be in here 
objecting, whereas, to my knowledge, there isn’t a single one of the 
stations which is subject to these limitations adopted for ‘the protection 
of stations, objecting to the agreement. 

Senator Toney. The clear channel is a privilege to be revised and 
reconsidered any time for cause. 

Mr. Hype. It can be. 

Senator Topey. Perhaps they need a lesson. 

Mr. Hyper. I am sure you would wish our determination to be made 
on the determination of what we determine will best serve the interest 
of our public and our listeners rather than in terms of giving a lesson, 
although I appreciate the comment. 

Senator Tosey. Proceed. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CLEAR CHANNEL STATIONS 


Mr. Hype. I had discussed local stations and regional stations. 
Now I want to refer to class I, clear channels. 

Provision is made in the new NARBA and FCC regulations for 
service to extended rural areas by the use of radio ch: annels that we 
have classified domestically and by international agreement as clear 
channels. These clear channels are used primarily by two types of 
stations—class I-A and class I-B. Under the standards of interna- 
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tional agreement and our own engineering rules these clear channel 
‘tations are accorded a high degree of protection from intereference, 
and are required to operate with a power of at least 10 kilowatts. In 
the United States many use as much as 50,000 watts or 50 kilowatts, 
which is now the highest power permissible under our own rules. 
This combination of protection and power enables class I-A and I-B 
stations to serve not only listeners in their immediate vicinities; they 

also serve listeners in areas hundreds of miles away from the station. 
In this way service is provided in rural areas many of which are so 
sparsely settled that they have few, if any, stations of their own. 
Listeners in these areas must depend upon distant stations for the 
news, entertainment, and many other benefits provided by broadcast- 
ing in this country. 

Other stations, called class II stations, are also assigned on clear 
channels. However, they are subordinate to the class I stations on the 
channels and render much the same type of service as local and re- 
gional stations. 

Of course, local and regional stations do not limit themselves to 
matters solely of local or regional interest just as clear channel stations 
do not limit themselves solely to matters of broad national importance. 
Asa matter of fact, most of the clear channels devote the bulk of their 
time to network programs, but that is to say that network programs 
are not of interest to farmers. Iam sure they are. 

Nevertheless, through the use of station and channel classifications 
such as I have just described we have sought to assure radio outlets 
for the many important needs—local, regional, and national—that 

radio broadcasting must serve if it is to effectively fulfill its mission 
ina democracy. 


CAUSES OF INTERFERENCE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, why is it critical to the effectiveness of our 
radio broadcasting system that we have a clear-cut, reliable protection 
from stations in other countries? Why is it absolutely essential for 
listeners who live in rural areas distant from the stations upon which 
they depend for service? Why can’t we assure service through our 
own legislation and rules without having to depend upon agreements 
with others? As background for consideration of the agreement now 
before you let me tell you my answers to these questions. 

The ideal condition under which a radio broadcasting station might 
operate would be for it to have a radio frequency to ‘itself—i. e., to 
have no other station in this part of the world using the frequency, 
and also to have the several frequenc ies on each side of it clear of 
any radio station operations. ‘The reason for this is that stations 
which share the same frequency, or operate on frequencies close to each 
other, cause interference to each other. We listeners are familiar with 
this interference as—whistles—-and similar disruptions that make lis- 
tening difficult or impossible. In some cases the interference, i. e., the 
static, whistles, et cetera, may be very severe. In other cases it may 
be quite unnoticeable. The degree of interference cae n stations, 
and the extent to which it may be objectionable, depends on many 
factors, such as the distances between stations, the particular frequency 
involved, the power used by the station, the type of antenna used by 
the station, and many other e1 iwineering considerations, as well as the 
type of programs being carrie rd. 
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That last reference to type of programs may seem a bit unusual in 
this context. The fact is that one type of program will be followed 
with interest, notwithstanding interference, while another one, which 
might be a fine musical production, would be marred and the listener, 
therefore, would cease to be interested. 

In the band of frequencies used for standard broadcasting—i. e., 
535 kilocycles-1605 kilocycles—interference from a station may be 
experienced hundreds and hundreds of miles away from the station it- 
self, and far beyond the area within which the program of the inter- 
fering station can be heard. 

I should like to repeat that the interference area of a station may 
and does extend far beyond the distance in which its service would be 
listened to. 

For example, a very low-powered local station, operating in Habana, 
Cuba, will provide a program service only in and around Habana. 
But—and this may come as a surprise—unless the most careful engi- 
neering precautions are taken, that same little local Habana station 
will cause serious interference over an area of hundreds of miles deep 
within the United States—areas served by our own high-powered clear 
channel stations operating as far away from Habana as New York 
City, Chicago, or Detroit. 

I think the distance there, from Habana to Detroit, is in the order 
of 1,300 miles. 


RADIO SIGNALS DO NOT RESPECT BORDERS 


Radio frequencies do not belong to any one country. The same 
frequencies are used by all countries. And radio signals capable of 
causing interference do not recognize political boundaries or stop at 
national borders. Those basic facts of radio life, together with the 
inescapable long-distance interference problems that I have just de- 
scribed have made it imperative that in the field of standard broad- 
casting we have international agreements with our neighboring 
countries designed to hold to a minimum the possibility of undesirable 
interference. As a practical matter this can be accomplished only 
through a detailed, coordinated, and complicated agreement between 
neighboring countries on the way in which we each will use broad- 
casting frequencies. And, because of this, our stations and listeners 
in the United States can secure effective international protection from 
interference caused by foreign stations only through the medium of 
international agreement between the countries of this region directed 
specifically to the subject of standard broadcasting. 

I want to mention again that this is an agreement for the very spe- 
cialized purpose of establishing standards of protection in the broad- 
cast field. It provides protection there not provided in any other 
international agreement. 

In 1937 the first North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment, i. e., the original NARBA, was negotiated. By that time the 
chaotic interference effect of uncoordinated assignments in the differ 
ent North American countries had made itself apparent. It was clear 
that the stability of our own domestic radio industry—and its capacity 
for orderly growth—as well as the interest of broadeasting in our 
neighboring countries—required such an agreement. We needed pro- 
tection from stations in neighboring countries—Cuba, Canada, Mex- 
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ico, Dominican Republic, and Haiti. And those countries, in turn 
needed protection from interference caused by our stations. 


FOREIGN BROADCASTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Tosry. Why do foreign countries want to broadcast to 
America? What is their objective ? 

Mr. Hype. There is only one country in this group which seems 
to have an urgent wish to broadcast to audiences in our country on 
these frequencies, and that is Mexico. The Mexicans have seen fit to 
use their clear channels in a number of instances for broadcasting 
programs directed to our markets, and they have made very good 
use of those facilities. In some instances these uses have been pre- 
cipitated or brought about by our own nationals who have gone across 
the border and, through arrangements with our Mexican friends, ob- 
tained access to channels by whic ‘th they could engage in direct selling, 
merchandising to our markets through transmitters across the border. 
Actually, it was this border situation which was one of the considera- 
tions which led to the original agreement. 

I might add, however, ‘that the Mexican officials also claim a great 
interest in the principle of exchanging culture and they assert an 
interest in performing an international ‘broadcast service for the pur- 
pose of leading to better underst: inding of each other on frequencies 
in the standard broadeast band. 


LOCAL LICENSING REGULATIONS IN NORTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Senator Toney. Do they have a Federal communications commis- 
sion in Mexico? 

Mr. Hype. They have a Ministry of Communications, and it en- 
deavors to regulate the use of radio in Mexico for the purpose of pro- 
viding service to their nationals, but even their Government has per- 
sisted in its interest in maintaining clear channels which render serv- 
ice Which can be heard in the United States and we, on a reciprocal 
basis, have an agreement with the Mexicans which keeps certain Amer- 
ican channels clear, so that signals from those stations can be heard 
in Mexico. 

I will have a further reference to that arrangement in my state- 
ment. It is the so-called gentleman’s agreement which was negotiated 
subsequent to the origins l agreement of 1937 and was required by the 
Mexicans as a condition to ratification of the or iginal NARBA. 

None of the other countries has asserted an interest in rendering a 
broadcast service into our country. There is a limited use by certain 
Canadian stations. I think at Windsor, Ontario, across the river from 
Detroit, there is a station which obtains some broadcast material from 
within the United States and broadcasts it for an audience which in 
cludes residents in Detroit. 

Senator Torry. Has Canada a Federal communications commission, 
or ministry of communications ? 

Mr. Hype. In Canada the regulation of radio is under the Depart- 
ment of Transport and within that arm of the Government they have 
a Controller of Radio. 
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Senator Toney. How about Haiti? Do they have a commission 
down there? 

Mr. Hyper. You have me there. Haiti did not appear at the recent 
conference. I know that the Government of Haiti undertakes to regu- 
late the use of radio there as a national asset, but I am not familiar 
with how the administration of it is conducted. 


CONFERENCES AND CONSULTATIONS BETWEEN COUNTRIES ON RADIO 


Senator Toney. Do the various regulatory communications commis- 
sions meet in convention sometimes ¢ 

Mr. Hype. This Conference which produced the agreement was just 
a meeting, Senator Tobey, and it was called for the purpose of writing 
a new agreement which would replace the previous one which ex- 
pired in 1949. 

Senator Torry. Now that the agreement has been formed, if it is 
ratified, these meetings will stop, will they 4 

Mr. Hype. No; we have other conversations with them. Iam happy 

to state that, since the expiration of the expired NARBA, we have had 
an understanding with the Canadians. It is a very informal one. It 
isan attitude of the United States abiding by the previous rules and 
regulations on the basis of getting reciprocal treatment from the 
Canadians, and there has been no breakdown of regulation by reason 
of the expiration of the treaty as between the United States and Can- 
ada and, to a large extent, we have had the same kind of arrangement 
with Mexico. In the case of Mexico, there has been a limited number 
of incidents where they have had differences with us and there have 
been conversations between them and ourselves for the purpose of 
ironing out those differences. 

In the case of Cuba, they felt the original NARBA was unfair to 
them, that it was negotiated at a time before their industry had devel- 
oped, before they were aware of its potentialities, and that there was 
a discrimination against them and they have been persisting since 
before the original NARBA expired and at all subsequent meetings 
for an adjustment which would give them what they consider a fairer 
recognition mn the use of channels. 

Senator Frrevson. Have they an agrement with Mexico? 

Mr. Hyper. They have not, as I understand it. Conversations have 
taken place between the Cubans and the Mexicans. We have some 
evidence of correspondence between the two countries through the 
notifications that we get from OIR, a clearing house for information 
maintained in Havana, Cuba. 

Senator Frrevson. Did Cuba claim that all their trouble was with 
the United States? 

Mr. Hyper. No, Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Then they do not solve it in this treaty, do they? 

Mr. Hyper. This treaty does not purport to be a complete answer. 
We need an agreement with Mexico. Our position is that our ability 
to negotiate successfully with Mexico will be enhanced if we can firm 
up a situation as to other borders. Mexico withdrew from the Con- 
ference. There was nothing we could do to keep them in except to 
acceed to demands which we felt were unreasonable. 
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REASONS FOR MEXICO’S WITHDRAWAL 


Senator Frerouson. What do you claim broke the negotiations with 
Mexico / ; 

Mr. Hypr. Lam sorry, but I didn’t hear you. 

Senator Frrcuson. What broke the negotiations with Mexico? 

Mr. Hype. It was difficult for us to find out precisely. Iam not sure 
we did find precisely what their main trouble was. The Mexicans 
asserted an interest in additional clear channels, three additional clear 
channels, for one thine. 

Senator Frrcguson. Would those clear channels have interfered 
with America’s clear channels 4 

Mr. Hyper. Those clear channels would have had to have come from 
the standard broadcast band, every channel of which was occupied, 
and no provision could be made for additional clear channels for 
Mexico except to remove authorized stations or perhaps, to create new 
channels by narrowing the se parations between channels, say from 
10 kilocye les to 9, and I was going to mention in connection with your 
question, Senator Ferguson, that at one time in the Conference a 
Mexican delegate did propose that. Then later, he withdrew his 
proposal, 

When it was first proposed, we were inclined to oppose it flatly. 
It would have meant that hundreds of stations would have to buy new 
equipment, make changes in their operations, which would cause cer 
tain dislocations after listening habits for the purpose of finding new 
channels for another government. 

Some members of the Canadian delegation, from a technical stand- 
point, showed some interest in it, but the chairman of the Canadian 
delegation became very much concerned about any such movement 
because he, as an engineer by early training and others felt that 
narrowing of the channels would lead to some deterioration of serv- 
ice. However, narrower channels are used in some other countries. | 
understand that narrower channels are used at least to some extent, in 
Europe. It would have required substantial dislocations. However, 
before the Mexicans withdrew from the Conference, they abandoned 
that project at that particular time, asserting that it would be neces- 
sary to get some revision of broadcasting practices in the countries 
south of Mexico before they would change the channel system, and 
they did ask that the ¢ ‘onference consider the possibility of creating 
new channels by narrowing the spacings. 

When the Mexicans withdrew, we were pressing them for relief 
from the gentleman’s agreement under which we protect Mexican clear 
channels as to their service in the United States and the Mexicans 
were pressing us for an opportunity to use certain American cleat 
channels for stations in Mexico. 

We made several efforts by appropriate engineering techniques, the 
use of directional antennas, to provide a system by which both coun- 
tries could use certain channels, but none of these suggestions seemed 
to interest the Mexicans. They withdrew from the Conference and, 
since then we have had conversations with them on several occasions, 
particularly when we visited Mexico for the purpose of working out 
an arrangement for = allocation of television stations along the 
border. We found it necessary to keep the television matters in a 
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different department so as to not get involved in the difficulties that 
had already complicated our lives in AM broadcasting. 


POSSIBILITIES OF FM 


Senator Tort we Would the use of EM oby late all this difficulty i 

Mr. Hype. IM would, from an engineering standpoint, provide 
service where long distance interference would be at a minimum, and 
there are enough channels to provide for a vast expansion of broad 
casting service. 

Senator Toney. Why don’t they turn to that, then ? 

Mr. Hype. I think that the reason they do not turn to that is that 
there are more than a hundred million AM recelving sets In the hands 
of the public, whereas the number of FM sets 

Senator Tosry. But progress requires junking those things. Let’s 
get oul of the archaic age, the old stone age, and move forward. 

Senator Freratson. People have to have the money to get out of 
that age. 

Mr. Hyper. You have al) established situation and a reluctance to 
resort to new receivers. 

Senator Toney. You have a lot of prejudices, too, haven't you ? 

Mr. Hype. The growth of FM has been very, very slow. I regret 
to say that. 

Senator Tosry. The reason that has happened is because of the 
stranglehold of powerful interests in this country. You know that 
as well as I do. 

Mr. Hype. There has been a good deal of discussion of the develop- 
ment of FM which I recognize you are referring to. However, there 
is now an allocation of FM channels available for use and there are 
approximately 600 FM stations operating. 





BORDER STATIONS IN MEXICO 


Senator MansFieLp, Mr. Hyde, it seems to me that some years ago 
there was man by the name of Brinkley who was operating in the 
State of Kansas. 

Senator Torry. He was the gland artist. 

Mr. Hyper. Yes. 

Senator MansFreLp. Self-stvled doctor. 

Mr. Hype. He had a medical license at the time. 

Senator Mansrietp. He had? 

Wasn’t he banned from the air by the Federal Communications 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Hype. Yes; in this sense. The station which Dr. Brinkley 
was licensed to operate was denied a renewal of license. The basic 
reason was that the station was used largely for the private objectives 
and interests of the licensee rather than for the use as a means of pro- 
moting the interests of the public. A renewal license was denied. He 
subsequently obtained access to radio properties along the north 
boundary of Mexico. 

Senator MANsrretp. That brings me to my next question. He went 
across the line into Mexico and he developed a high-powered station 
down there, as I recall, which interfered tremendously with a large 
broadcasting area in the United States; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Hype. Senator, I think the main objection to Brinkley was that 
he was able to sell his wares over a large part of the United States by 
use of a Mexican clear channel. I am not right sure as to the exact 
classification of the channel, but the complaints about Brinkley were 
not about his interference to reception of AM stations, but his use of 
the channel. 

Senator MaNsrie.p. Was that in the Mexican use of the term, an 
example of cultural exchange which you mentioned earlier? 

Mr. Hyper. I would like to assure you, Senator Mansfield, that those 
examples were brought to the attention of the Mexican authorities. 

Senator Fereuson. Did they do anything about them ? 

Mr. Hype. They promised to do so. Of course, they are not parties 
to this agreement. ‘They have promised to work ‘with us in remov ing 
these abuses. Dr. Brinkley’s case has been rendered moot by the de: ith 
of Dr. Brinkley 

There is another border operator now, by the name of Baker. I can- 
not recall his first name, at the moment, but he operated a station at 
Muscatine, lowa, KTNT. He more or less used his station as a per- 
sonal station to spread his doctrines and ideas. He was deleted by 
the Federal Communications Commission and subsequently showed 
up on the Mexican border. His operation there was eliminated long 
ago. 

There have been others. I think the situation has vastly improved, 
but it is not what we would wish it to be. 

The Mexicans have told me in conferences with them that it is a 
problem that they are endeavoring to work out and they are asking 
for some understanding in the meantime. However, I have this to 
add. At the time when we endeavored to help them, in their pro- 
grams by supplying information, I was disturbed and concerned by 
certain changes in Mexican allocations which seemed designed to 
establish another operation adjacent to the border. 

Senator MANsrietp. Mr. Hyde, you have been anticipating my 
questions, and I am glad you have done so, but I was going to ask 
this. You could multiply, a number of times, the examples of the 
Brinkleys and the Bakers going to Mexico, establishing high-powered 
stations, and broadcasting into this country after leaving this country. 

Mr. Hype. There have been no recent examples of that practice. 

Senator Mansrteip. As I recall it, Brinkley went down in the early 
thirties or late twenties. 

Mr. Hyper. It was prior to 1934 when the Commission was organ- 
ized. His station was deleted by the Federal Radio Commission. 


EFFECT OF NARBA ON BORDER SITUATION 


Senator Mansrtetp. If this North American Broadcasting Agree- 
ment is ratified, what will be the effect in this country of those sta- 
tions along the Mexican side of the border? 

Mr. Hype. This proposed agreement here does not touch those bor- 
der stations, Senator. It could only give some relief in that respect 
this way. We feel if the agreement w vith Cuba, Canada, the Domini- 
can Republic and others, is ratified, put into operation, our ability to 
deal with Mexico will have been enhanced. 

Senator Mansrtetp. And the idea of these stations is to draw money 
out of this country; is that correct? They have something to sell. 
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Mr. Hype. I want to be fair to the Mexican Ministry in this. I am 
sure some people who have used the stations have that purpose in 
mind. You have to just listen to the broadcasts where they have been 
selling everything from life insurance to religious items to realize they 
are ende: ivoring to do a merchandising job by use of radio. 

It is a very difficult thing to deal with because it puts us in the posi- 
tion of objecting to the contents of broadcasts emanating in Mexico. 
We would be very sensitive about the Mexicans undertaking to tell us 
what the contents of our broadeasts should be. Some of our broad- 

vasts in the Spanish language have a high merchandising content, 1 am 
sure. I hope they are on a dignity that would not reflect adversely 
to our country. 

Senator Tosry. Proceed, Mr. Hyde. 


MAIN FEATURES OF ORIGINAL NARBA 


Mr. Hyper. The original NARBA entered into force in 1941 after 
ratification by the required number of countries. By its terms it 
remained in force for a period of 5 years and expired in 1946, 

The NARBA Agreement of 1937, the original NARBA, began with 
a recognition of the sovereign right of each country with respect to the 
use of all standard broadcasting channels. But the parties agreed 
upon a detailed system of priorities and upon specific engineering 
standards designed to make clear the basis upon which each country 
would use channels in the standard broadcasting band. An outstand- 
ing feature of that Agreement was a provision designating certain 
channels as “clear channels” and providing specific priorities for each 
country in the use of these clear channels. In all, 59 channels were 
assigned as clear channels. Of these, 38 were to be used for class 1—A 
stations. We, the United States, got 25 out of those 38 1—A priorities. 
Canada was assigned 6; Mexico 6; and Cuba, 1. Out of a total of 46 
class 1-B stations we got 32. 

As I have already indicated, it was agreed that the protection from 
interference provided for class 1-A stations would be of the highest 
order and that the protection for class 1-B stations would also be of a 
very high order. They were also permitted to use relatively high 
power. For only in this way could such stations discharge their 
responsibility to serve broad areas. 

In addition, as I have also mentioned, certain other channels were 
designated regional and local channels. And a method was provided 
for international notifications under which the several countries might 
establish priorities for their stations on regional and local channels. 
This involved simply the giving of formal notice of the establishment 
of new stations. A new station so notified would be required to pro- 
tect previously notified stations from undue interference. But, in 
turn, it would become entitled to protection from interference caused 
by any station notified later. 


ENFORCEMENT OF AGREEMENT 


Senator Fercuson. Have you any way of enforcing this? Suppose 
the theory doesn’t work and the wave does interfere ? 

Mr. Hyper. The treaty, first, calls for the countries to cooperate with 
each other to try and reconcile the differences, but finally, it provides 
for arbitration. The proposed new treaty has a much more firm and, 
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we believe, workable system for arbitration than any of the previous 
treaties in this series. 

Senator Frrevuson. You have found the re is quite a bit of difference 
between theory and practice in this, haven’t you? 

Mr. Hyper. There are always those differences. Actually, our ex- 
perience under the previous NARBA agreement which became opera- 
tive in 1941 was good. There were instances of breakdown, Senator 
Ferguson, and I would be unfair to the other countries if I didn’t ad- 
mit, however, that there were some instances where the difficulties 
weren't all on the other side of the border, too. But in the main, our 
experience under the agreement was a vast improvement over ex- 
perience without an agreement, and on the whole, it was very good. 

I believe that any of the witnesses who will testify will say as 
much. 


MEXICAN CLEAR CHANNELS 


Senator Frravson. Is Mexico satisfied with these six class 1-A 
channels? 

Mr. Hype. They are not. 

Senator Frreuson. What if they start another 1 or 2 of them? 

Mr. Hypr. If they do, they will jeopardize their system. I think 
they understand that. Iam not saying that asa threat. I do not want 
this statement appearing on a public record to indicate a threat, but 
Mexico has an interest in the maintenance of clear channels as we 
have. They now have 8 such channels which the United States is care- 
fully protecting. I think if they cease to give the American channels 
corresponding protection, that they would put themselves in an un- 
tenable position. 

Senator Frercuson. I notice that clear channels just went to Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba. For instance, the Dominican Republic didn’t get 
one. 


Mr. Hype. No. 
POSITION OF HAITI AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Senator Fercuson. What about Haiti? 

Mr. Hype. None to Haiti, either. Clear channels are designed to 
provide service on an extensive basis. Actually, the characteristic of a 
clear channel which justifies that type of engineering is its ability to 
give service at long distance by the reflected or sky waves. In all other 
classes of stations, we protect only the ground wave, disregarding the 
sky wave. We make a compromise with e1 iwineering in the regional 
field in the interest of putting in additional stations to give us a com- 
petitive system and to give the various communities stations. 

Senator Fercuson. Has Haiti a clear channel station at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Hyper. Haiti does not have a priority which would give them 
protection from other countries on a clear channel basis. Neither 
does the Dominican Republic. 

Senator Frreuson. Is Haiti a party to this treaty? 

Mr. Hype. It is not. 

Senator Frrauson. I thought it was. 
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Mr. Hype. Haiti is not a party, but they indicated in some informal 
corresponde nee that they thought the agreement was satisfactory to 
them, giving indication that they would adhere to it. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t claim that is binding. 

Mr. Hype. No, sir, it isn’t binding, but we believe that there are 
good reasons to expect that Haiti will adhere to the treaty. Their 
interests were recognized by the other countries in listing the stations, 
and we see no reason why they should not adhere. In the case of the 
Dominican Republic, I should like to tell you that they became dis- 
satisfied under the previous agreement. They established an opera 
tion on an AM clear channel assigned to station WHO in the State of 
lowa. My recollection is that it is 1040, but I am going to check my 
book for that. It is. 


CUBA’S POSITION UNDER THE TREATY 


Senator Ferguson. Does Cuba get a clear channel ¢ 

Mr. Hyper. Cuba doesn’t even get one clear channel under this 
treatv. Under the previous agreement they had a channel, 1540, as I 
recall it. 

Senator Frrcuson. You say here, on page 8, that Canada was as- 
signed 6, Mexico 6, and Cuba 

Mr. Hyper. That is a statement of the assignment made in the 1937 
original NARBA which expired in 1949. The assignment that was 
made to Cuba then was a high frequency, high in the standard broad- 

‘ast band. They were dissatisfied with it. In 1946, when the 5-year 
netiad of the original NARBA expired, and a stopgap or interim 
agreement was arranged, Cuba abandoned 1540 to the United States, 
and from there it went to the Bahamas and in substitution Cuba was 
given a subordinate operation in this sense. They were given an as- 
signment on 640, in place of 1540. 

Senator Frercuson. Under the present agreement, they do not get 
a clear channel ? 

Mr. Hyper. They do not. They get two class 1-B stations. One of 
those stations does not have the degree of protection which a 1-B 
station would normally be entitled to. 

As a matter of fact, Senator Ferguson, one of our great difficulties 
in trying to arrange a new agreement here is this complaint of the 

Cubans that in the distribution of clears the ‘y do not get appropriate 
saree Of course, our people will say that Cuba is a small 
country, that it has less people in the whole nation than we have in one 
city. That is an argument, of course. However, it is true that each 
country has its national needs for adequate communications, 

Senator Frereuson. The number of square miles of the country de- 
termines the requirements, of course, for long distance broadcasting, 

Mr. Hyper. That is right. Sometimes we have been inclined to say 
that Cuba does not need clear channels, and that is the position that 
was taken in 1937 because it is an island nation and they do not need 
coverage over the great distances as required in the United States, 
but the fact of the matter 

Senator Frrcuson. What is the greatest distance in Cuba ? 

Mr. Hyper. Seven hundred miles. The island of Cuba has a length 
from tip to tip of 700 miles. 

Senator Fercuson. Seven hundred miles? 
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Mr. Hype. That is right. They complained bitterly in these various 
meetings that. whereas other countries have recognition in terms of 
clear channels, no such provision is made for them. 

Senator Feravson. I will have some questions after you get through. 
You may answer some of these questions. 

Mr. Hype. When I state the position of Cuba, I do it in order that 
you may know the arguments that I have to face. I urged as strongly 
as I could the relative lack of population and lesser needs based on area 
in the interest of protecting and improving the United States posi- 
tion. The conference sessions were public and I am sure that those who 
observed the conference will recall our efforts. 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN BROADCASTING INDUSTRY 


In 1937. the broadcasting industry of the United States had devel- 
oped to a far greater extent than broadcasting had developed in any 
other country in the North American region, and it has continued to 
develop much faster than broadcasting in any other country. The 
very extensive industry I have already described—which has grown 
from approximately 700 stations in 1937 to over 2,500 stations in 
1953—has been established upon the basis of the channel and station 
classifications, the engineering standards and priorities, and the notifi- 
cation procedure established under past agreement. The ability our 
industry has shown to grow and prosper has been due in no small part 
to stability resulting from the protection it has received internation- 
ally based upon these provisions of past agreement. 


NEED FOR CONTINUED PROTECTION OF BROADCASTING INDUSTRY 


As a practical matter, the continued international recognition 
of these classifications, engineering standards, priorities and past as- 
signments depends upon a continuance of interational agreement. I 
cannot emphasize this point too strongly. And, because it is so funda- 
mental I should like to state it in another way. There is no such thing 
as a “regional” station reasonably assured of serving its area of 
interest unless there is an agreement under which the station is 
recognized as such, not only domestic: ally, but also by other countries, 
and unless the other countries impose definite limitations on the use 
their own stations may make of the frequency involved. 

I will explain that further, by saying that, if we limit the power 
on regional stations to 5 kilowatts in order to have a sufficient number 
of them and other countries, neighboring countries, do not see fit to 
limit the power of the stations in those countr ies, they can very well 
limit them by the interference that would be cre: ited. 

And much the same type of consideration holds for local stations. 
It is clear, therefore, that our many regional and local stations have a 
direct and important interest in ratification of this new agreement. 
This is even more apparent in the case of our clear channel stations. 
For, the whole significance of classification of a “class I-A” station 
or “class I-B” fades away if there is no obligation on the part of 
neighboring countries to recognize the station as a class I-A or I-B 
station, and to rec ognize that such a classification entitles the station 
to a high measure of protection. You will recall that even a small and 
distant foreign station operating without such a limitation can cause 
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interference over hundreds of miles in the areas served by our I-A 
and I-B stations. 

As I have said, these stations and channel classifications, with the 
protections that go with them, remain effective in terms of inter- 
national protection only to the extent that we keep them alive through 
international agreement. The fact that the new NARBA performs 
this vital function for our whole broadcasting system is, in my view, a 
compelling reason for its ratification. 


INCREASED PROTECTION FOR CLASS II STATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I only wish that the great majority of broadcasters 
fully realized how much they have at stake in this treaty. Our local 
and regional stations, except in a very few cases, maintain their 
present status and are protected against the serious interference that 
could ensue in the absence of a treaty. Our class II stations do even 
better than in the past. In the past, class II stations have not been 
entitled to any protection from the principal station on the channel. 
Under the new NARBA they would receive a measure of protection 
even from the foreign I-A station on the frequencies. 

A little more detail on that point, if I may: Under the original 
NARBA clear channels were considered as being intended for the use 
of one single station. If another country put a station on that channel, 
he did it at his own peril, the peril being that the country having the 
priority for the I-A station might increase its power, change it di- 
rectional antenna, and obviate the class II stations. Under the new 
NARBA class IT stations are provided for and are not subject to the 
hazards of changes which might be made by the I-A station. That 
agreement works both ways. Our I-A stations, if they would increase 
power or change their facilities, would have to protect the class IT 
stations in other countries. But the payoff is this; that we have many 
more class IT stations than do the other countries and we have the 
advantage in terms of the number of stations there. 


PROJECTION AFFORDED CLASS I—-B STATIONS 


You will recall that we have over 30 class 1-B stations— which 
operate on clear channels and are intended to serve rural as well as 
urban areas. Under the new agreement we would have three more 
stations of this class than we have had in the past. That is three 
additional priorities for protection of a high order. 

Cuba is permitted some limited technical departure from past pro- 
tection standards on some of the frequencies involved. But as a 
practical matter there are no serious cases of interference to I-B 
stations that have developed under the new NARBA and no class I-B 
station will be prevented from serving satisfactorily the area it is 
designed to serve. 

Senator Ferguson. Can that same thing be said about class A? 

Mr. Hype. I can say more than that on class A stations. The class 
A stations get a vastly improved situation over what they have had 
since 1949 because we have added one additional class A assignment 
to the group, raising the total from 24 to 25, and we do accede to an 
increase in the number of Cuban stations on class I-A stations from 
4 to 6, but the conditions under which we accede to the increase fully 
protects the service of the United States stations. : 
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I would be glad to give you more detail on that. 

Senator Fereuson. I will have some questions on that later. 

Mr. Hype. On the other hand, in the absence of a treaty our I-B 
stations are constantly in danger of the most serious interference from 
other countries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let’s see what the treaty would do to our class 
I-A stations—stations which, as I have told you, are also critical to 
service in rural areas. It is in this connection that we find the prob- 
lems which have been raised concerning service in rural areas. You 
will see why I have asserted so unequivocally that the new agreement 
is essential from the viewpoint of radio in rural areas. 

This is the area where protection is vital because it relates to service 
to a population residing away from centers of population. 


CUBAN INTERFERENCE WITH CLASS I-A STATIONS 


The original NARBA which expired in 1946 provided us, poten- 
tially, with at least 25 class I-A channels upon which there would be 
no Cuban nighttime operation, Subsequent to the effective date of 
the agreement, we ourselves reduced these assignments from 25 to 24. 
Following the original NARBA we had an interim agreement which 
was in force for 3 years and which expired in March 1949. Under that 
agreement Cuba was permitted to make a limited secondary use - 
only 4 of the 24 channels used by our I-A stations to serve rural ar 
And even in these cases Cuba was permitted this use of channels only 
upon the basis of an extremely high degree of protection to the I-A 
stations in the United States. Since the expiration of the interim 
ugreement in 1949 radio reception in our rural areas has degraded 
seriously. Cuba immediately jumped its use of the 24 che annels used 
by our class I-A stations, from the 4 under the iterim agreement to 14. 
And because there has been no agreement in force, Cuba has not 
considered herself obligated to provide any particular degree of pro- 
tection to the United States stations on the affected frequencies. In 
addition to Cuba, the Dominican Republic has used one of these fre- 
quneies causing serious interference to us. 

‘that’s why, during the past several years, listeners in rural ar 
who depend on these 14 or more channels for service have gotten more 
and more static—and less and less service. 

When I say “static,” I should say “interference,” because static is 
very often the consequence of ame ic conditions rather than inter- 
ference in the usual sense. 

And, I might also add, since there is not now in force an effective 
international underst: inding, there is always the danger of things 
getting even worse. 

Let me repeat these figures. Cuba now has stations on at least 14 
of the 24 channels used by our class I-A stations to serve rural areas 
and the Dominican Republic was on at least 1. And there is no 
effective international basis now available to us upon which we can 
require Cuba to delete these operations or provide necessary protection 
to our own stations on these frequencies. To look at it another. way, 
on at least 14 of the 24 channels Cuban stations now cause a serious 
interference to our service in farm and other rural regions of the 
country. I think we can all agree that this is a most serious condition. 
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e 
NARBA EFFECT ON CUBAN INTERFERENCE 


Now let’s see how the new NARBA would affect this situation. The 
Dominican operation has been removed, completely removed. And 
on all except 6 of the 24 clear channels used by our I-A stations Cuba 
has agreed to delete its presently operating nighttime stations and in 
practical effect to make no use of these channels. On the remaining 
six of these channels Cuba has agreed to explicit and stringent engi- 
neering provisions which would provide an exceptionally high degree 
of protection to the United States stations—a degree of protection that 
clearly would permit the United States stations to serve their purposes 
effectively. We have wiped clean of serious interference those fre- 
quencies vital to our farm areas. We have made it possible—for the 
first time since 1949—for those in our farm areas to get the benefits 
of service on these vital frequencies free of serious interference. In 
addition, we have secured restoration of the 25th I-A channel—1,030 
kilocycles—to its original status. Provision is made for two stations 
in Jamaica, but these stations, too, must fully protect our border. 


IMPROVED RURAL SERVICE POSSIBLE UNDER NARBA 


Under these circumstances I think it fair to say that with the new 
NARBA, radio service in rural areas would be incomparably better 
than that which exists now or has existed since expiration of the 
interim agreement. But, since the limited Cuban use of 6 of the 
channels assigned to our I-A stations seems to loom so importantly in 
some minds—indeed since it furnishes the basic argument upon which 
the opposition to the treaty apparently is pitched—lI believe it merits 
a look from another viewpoint. One of these 6 limited Cuban opera- 
tions would be on 660 kilocycles—the frequency assigned to Station 
WNBC in New York City. Another would be on 670 kilocycles, which 
is used in the United States by Station WMAQ, Chicago, Ill. The 
licensee of both of these stations, the National Broadcasting Co., favors 
ratification of the new treaty. Two more of the six frequencies which 
would be used to a limited extent by Cuba are 780 kilocycles and 830 
kilocycles, on which we have I-A stations in Chicago and Minne: apolis 
licensed to the Columbia Broadcasting Co. And that organization, 
too, strongly supports ratification of the pending agreement. ‘Thus, 
4 of the 6 licensees who might conceivably be affected nevertheless 
favor the agreement because they know that they would still receive an 
excellent protection—and one that is far better than they now have or 
could realistically hope for in the absence of an agreement. 


OPPOSITION TO THE AGREEMENT 


The remaining 2 frequencies upon which Cuba would have a 
limited use are 640 kilocycles, which is used in the United States by 
Station KFI in Los Angeles, and 760 kilocycles, which is used by 
Station WJR, Detroit, Mich. These 2 stations belong to the group 
of 14 class I-A stations which have organize «d themselves as the Clear 
Channel Broadcasting Service (CCBS)—which, so far as I have as 
able to ascertain, is the only opposition to this treaty of which I am 
aware in the broadcasting industry. 
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In fact, I do not know of any opposition to it, to the treaty, which 
hasn’t been bronght here by the clear channel combine. The only 
stations in this opposition group which do not receive complete I-A 
protection under the new NARBA are KFI and WJ R—and even they 
would get an excellent protection which would make their situation 

vastly superior to that which exists without a treaty. A number of 
st ations in this group actually have Cuban stations removed from 
their frequencies in the new treaty. 

It isa surprising thing that a number of stations in the clear channel 
group who would benefit from the tres ity are nevertheless opposing the 

ratification because 2 stations, and only 2, get something less than ideal 
protection. Tagree that ideal protection would be to have a fr equency 
exclusive, yourself, against the rest of the world, an objective hard to 
obtain when we have in our own ¢ ountry 2,400 stations and a consider- 
able number of others limited to 107 channels. 

It is apparent that everyone of the stations in this group gains 
from the new agreement. And yet, apparently because two of the 
group—KFI and WJR—receive slightly less than ideal protection 
they have opposed the new agreement despite its obvious benefits and 
protections to our broadcasting industry and our listeners. I can 
appreciate their desire for even more than they got. I know they 
do not want to be in the position of having to afford even limited pro- 
tection to foreign stations if it should ever become our domestic policy 
to permit more than 50-kilowatt power. But, I would submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that this hunger for a little bit more on the part of 2 sta- 
tions would hardly be a sound basis for throwing away all that our 


whole broade asting service of more than 2,500 stations will gain from 
the new agreement. 


BASIS FOR OPPOSITION OF FARM GROUPS 


It is my understanding that some of the witnesses who follow me— 
including representatives of several farm organizations—will urge 
just the opposite. I understand that they may tell you that the new 
NARBA would be bad for the farmer. If they do, gentlemen, I hope 
you will question them closely on this point—as I hope you will ques- 
tion me. I hope you will ask them just how it would be bad—on what 
facts they rely. I hope you will find out—I have been unable to— 

Senator Frreuson. You mean you haven't heard their complaints? 

Mr. Hyper. I should like to tell you that before I even had an oppor- 
tunity to state the problems of the conference, to explain what the 
American delegation had endeavored to do, certain farm organizations 
adopted resolutions condemning the treaty. 1 was rather appalled 
to find that such responsible organizations would, without at least 
inquiring of the delegation to find out what the facts of the conference 
were, go on record condemning the treaty, but that is what happened. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you claim that the stations haven't protested 
what they object to? 


OBJECTIONS TO THE TREATY 


Mr. Hype. Senator Ferguson, in reply to that, 1 would say this: 
Just before signing the treaty I was given to understand the clear 
channel group ; would oppose this treaty unless this limited operation 
on 640 and the WJR frequency, 670—I think it is—were eliminated 
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and also Cuba must subscribe to the 650-mile rule, a rule of the 
previous treaty, which expired with the operation of the treaty. 

Senator Frercuson. Now there is no limit on distance? 

Mr. Hyper. Yes. 

That isn’t a question that can be answered in one word. The new 
treaty has a 650-mile rule in its body, but Cuba reserved for that 
provision, Canada accepted it. 

Senator Frreuson. But Cuba is not bound by the 650-mile rule? 

Mr. Hype. ne they are not bound by that rule, because they would 
not accept it. Cuba took the position that the 650-mile rule is a 
political rule, that this was a conference of communications people 
which had, for its purpose, the working out of rules based on engineer- 
ing techniques and that a blanket rule, such as the 650-mile rule, which 
was designed to exclude all of Cuba from unlimited use of cleat 
channels was a political rule and not justified from an engineering 
standpoint. 

Senator MansrieLp. Our questions are making the witness repeat 
himself many times. He has only a few more pages to finish. 


BASIS OF FARMER’S OPPOSITION 


Senator Frrauson. I didn’t want to do that. I didn’t understand 
that these people didn’t protest. 

Mr. Hype. No; I do not wish to be understood as saying they didn’t 
protest. Certainly, they protested. My complaint is that, after the 
treaty was signed, and without any opportunity to state the case of 
the treaty to these organizations, they adopted public resolutions 
condemning it. I would have liked to have had a hearing with them. 
I did get an op portunity to go over the matter with Mr. Newsom of 
the National Grange for which I am indebted to him. I felt that 1 
could be helpful to him in the situation, and I hoped that on the 
basis of further study of it, he would take a constructive interest in 
the agreement. I am disappointed to see him listed as an adverse 
witness here. 

I hope you will find out—I have been unable to—how it hurts the 
farmer when at least 8 of the channels which have suffered consistently 
serious interference got cleared of such interference—how it is bad 
for the farmer if at least 6 of the frequencies which suffered severely 
from interference have that interference almost entirely removed— 
and how it hurts the farmer to have international assurance that the 
interference will not return or increase, and that those channels which 
have been clear of interference will remain so. 

Senator Tosry. Did you ever put those questions up to the farm 
elements! Those are pertinent questions. 

Mr. Hype. I think they are. I hope they will meet those questions 
here. After two conferences with Mr. Newsom in an effort to discuss 
the matter, Mr. Kline of the Farm Bureau kindly gave me an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it with him, and I had hoped there would be more 
inquiries of the delegation from these farm organizations. I believe 
the Farm Bureau Federation discussed, at least briefly, some of the 
matters with members of the delegation, but I have had no requests for 
information from them since my meeting with them. 

Senator Tosry. Kline is a very intelligent man. 


860638—538 
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Mr. Hype. I felt so, too. Again, I was hopeful in the light of 
attention he gave to the matter, when I had my meeting with him, 
that they would go into it on its merits. I hoped, Senator Tobey, that 
they would get an independent study made of it. I have been satisfied 
all along that, if they would have a really independent study made of 
it, by people having no individual interest in the treaty, their views 
about the matter would become friendly toward the treaty. 

Senator Tosry. You don’t think their views reflect, consciously or 
subconsciously, some of the interests of these clear channels? 

Mr. Hype. The only organized opposition to this comes from the 
clear channel group. They are the people who are sponsoring the 
opposition here today. 


FARMER'S INTEREST IN CLEAR CHANNEL 


Senator Ferguson. Wouldn't the farmers’ and stations’ interests be 
identical ¢ 

Mr. Hyper. I think they are, Senator Ferguson, but I should like to 
add this: In a matter of a treaty you have to think of the overall in- 
terests of all the stations and the entire public and not gamble a 
whole system on what might be the local interests of one or two in the 
whole list. 

Senator Fercuson. How can you blame the farmers who are affected 
as local persons and particular stations that are interfered with for 
protesting 4 

Mr. Hyper. The farmer is not going to suffer from this treaty. He 
is going to benefit very substantially from it. I am not sure he is 
aware of it. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean all farmers? 

Mr. Hyper. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Ferguson. If this agreement interferes with two stations, 
as you say it does 

Mr. Hype. Under the engineering conditions of this treaty, the 
stations which are claiming protection are protected 800 miles from 
those stations. 

Senator Frerauson. Have you convinced the stations that that is 
true / 

Mr. Hypr. Apparently not, because they are here crying about it. 

W.JR loses its audience in the State of Florida. W.JR is an affiliate 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. I should say that the same 
network service would be available from many stations in Florida and 
from a half dozen other clear channel stations. 

Senator Frrevuson. You say, then, the only farmers that should 
object are those in Florida, as far as that situation is concerned ? 

Mr. Hyper. No, sir. I would say that the farmers in Florida should 
not depend on WJR, Detroit, for their farm service. They have many 
stations much closer, rendering the same network service and render- 
ing service in their own jurisdiction. 

WJR doesn’t sell any advertising in Florida. As a matter of fact, 
they are not conscious of having any audience in Florida. Under the 
engineering terms of this agreement, the area in the United States 
that would not be protected from WJR is that beyond an 800 miles 
circumference. 
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Senator Frereuson. It is your contention that WJR or any farmers 
within the radius of 850 miles of Detroit would not be concerned with 
this treaty ? 

Mr. Hypr. I think their concern would be for getting protection. 
Senator Ferguson. You mean there is no damage done to them ? 
Mr. Hype. Yes, sir; I certainly mean that. 

Senator Torry. Where is WJR? 

Mr. Hype. Detroit. 

Senator Tosey. Detroit is in Michigan, isn’t it ? 


Mr. Hype. Yes, sir 











IMPORTANCE OF NARBA TO RURAL AREAS 

























Fifteen of the 24 1-A channels upon which our rural listeners depend 
to a large extent are cleared either completely or in very large measure 
of serious interference that has degraded rural service for years. We 
have a commitment that this improved situation will continue—and 
B| that the remaining channels which have thus far escaped interference 
will also continue to receive this protection. Tor the life of me, 1 fail 
to see how this vast improvement in rural coverage—how this oppor 
tunity on so many channels to receive programs instead of interference 
and whistles—is bad for the farmer. 


7 Senator Tosry. We will give them a chance to demonstrate it. 

é Mr. Hype. Very good. 

I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that those who appear before you in 

é behalf of the several farm groups will be here only out of the best of 

% motives. They want to protect rural service, an dsodol. I hope 
they will give this agreement further and independent study because 
of its tremendous importance. The new NARBA is a complicated 


technical agreement. But, Mr. Chairman, I can tell you that those of 
us who represented the United States Government in negotiating this 
agreement had fully in mind the interest of rural listening. We knew 
the problem. The protection of rural listening was one of our basi: 
objectives. And we succeeded in accomplishing that objective. We 
had no private axes to grind. In other words, our duty was to 
protect the whole system. 
Senator Toney. You were ee at the whole as well as any part ? 
Mr. Hype. That is right, 
I have always been pre cance Mr. Chairman, to sit down with all 
: interested parties, to tell them honestly and objectively what this 
agreement is about. I would have been happy to do this for the 
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i organizations who have passed resolutions concerning the NARBA 
before they acted upon the resolutions. In that way they would at 
; 3 least have had a full picture of the situation. I remain at the service 
é of those organizations or any others interested in this matter. And I 
i urge them to consider this carefully. 

H 


FARMER'S STAKE IN NARBA 


Because of the importance of this point, let me say this to you and to 
them. To the extent that farm organizations are here to oppose rati- 
fication of the new NARBA, they are urging the one step that can 

; most effectively deprive the American farmer of an adequate, reliable 
radio service. And if their efforts are successful in defeating ratifica- 
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tion, the onus for what follows will be theirs, the interference they 
suffer will in a real sense be of their making, their responsibility will 
be inescapable. I urge them to be sure of the facts, all the facts, before 
they take a final position. Asa public official responsible for the well- 
being of our broadcasting system and for those listeners in rural areas, 
I tell you—and I tell them: This new NARBA would effectively 
remove the bulk of the radio interference that has been experienced on 
our clear channels in rural areas. It is the only effective method by 
which this can be done. It is the only effective method for preventing 
return of the interference in the future. 

If this were not the case, you would not have the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission—a bipartisan agency—unanimously supporting 
the agreement. You would not have the Department of State under 
both the recent Democratic administration and the present Republican 
administration giving it strong support. And you would not have the 
many established broadec: asting interests such as those who will ap- 
pear before you—and who have direct business interests in service to 
rural areas—supporting the agreement. You will find that this in- 
dustry support represents many established clear channel broadcast- 
ers as well as others. It presents a broadly based industry support for 
the agreement. And, I might add, the treaty has been endorsed by 
the Association of Broadcasters in at least 10 States. I notice they 
were listed by Secretary W augh, and therefore, I will not repeat 
them. I know of no such assoc lation which has opposed it. 

Mr. Chairman, the words I have used concerning the matter of 
rural coverage are strong. They had to be. The subject matter re- 
quired it. 

I am earnestly interested in the protection of service to rural areas. 
I stated at the outset of my statement that I come from a village that 
would be described as a rural area, and I appreciate the significance of 
radio in the life of the American farmer. 


PROSPECTS FOR A BETTER AGREEMENT 


In that connection, let me refer for a moment to the question whether 
we could have obtained a better agreement or could get one now. This 
becomes important because one argument advanced is that the new 
NARBA might well be preferable to having no agreement, but, it is 
argued, the NARBA should not be ratified because we could get a 
better agreement. In my considered judgment, gentlemen, this 1s the 
sheerest sort of wishful, unrealistic thinking. The real choice before 
us is between the new NARBA on the one hand or a condition of un- 
regulated, uncoordinated assignment of radio stations in the North 
American region due to a lack of overall agreement. Realistically, the 
latter course is one that can only result in an increasingly chaotic 
interference condition—a condition which would not only adversely 
affect radio listening all over the U _— States but which would be 
particularly ruinous in the rural areas. The Federal Communications 
Commission—which, as I have indice abel, is a bipartisan agency com- 
posed of 7 members—and the Department of State are convince ed that 
there is no prospect whatever for negotiation of a better agreement. 
An agreement, as we see it, is a me ting of the minds where people come 
to an agreement by an exchange of ideas, where you attempt to meet 
the other fellow’s points of view and where you expect him to respect 
yours. 
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You have heard the testimony of the Assistant Secretary of State on 

this point. The many responsible elements of the broadcasting indus 

try supporting the agreement also share this view. And the history of 

negotiations leading up to adoption of the new NARBA will make it 
abundantly clear that this is the case. 


DIFFICULTIES IN NEGOTIATING PRESENT TREATY 


In 1947 a meeting of technicians was held in Habana, Cuba, at 
tended by representatives of all the North American countries, to 
explore the technical problems attendant upon the negotiation of a 
new regional broadcasting agreement. Tn 1949 a formal international 
conference lasting 3 months was held in Montreal, Canada, looking 
toward the negotiation of a new agreement. Because of the difficulty 
of the problems, no satisfactory arrangement could be made at that 
time and the conference was recessed until the following fall. 

In the meantime a United States delegation spent 2 months meeting 
with the Cuban delegation seeking to iron out the basic differences 
which had arisen. And subsequently —in the fall of 1950—the North 
American Regional Conference, which had initially convened in Mon- 
treal, was convened for a second session in Washington. Three months 
of continuous and arduous negotiations resulted in the new NARBA. 

During the course of the negotiations over the several years pre- 
ceding the signing of the new N ARBA . and in addition to the regular 
negotiations, re presenti itions at the highest diplomatic level were sub- 
mitted by the United States Government to the Cuban and other gov- 
ernments seeking to find a basis for further understanding. And it 
was only after the extended, arduous, and expensive processes de 
scribed above that the new agreement was negotiated. During this 
whole course of negotiation, representatives of all i ndustry groups 
were afforded full op portunity to be a part of our delegation and to 


participate in a real sense in the exp oration of problems and formula- 
tion of delegation viewpoints. They took full advantage of this in- 
vitation and made a genuine contribution of which they can well 
proud. 


Actually, a good deal of the work of the conference was h: ndled by 
voluntary members of the delegation who were maintained by the 
industry. 

The long and difficult time required to secure a new agreement can 
be attributed basically to the tremendous growth in the number of 
broadcasting stations we and other countries have authorized, and 
would like to authorize. The frequency bands just would not accom- 
modate everything everybody wanted. It is also attributable to the 
fact that almost from the beginning of the original NARBA, Cuba 
has insisted that it did not get a fair share of the frequency space, and 
that its national needs required greater use by Cuba of the available 
frequency bands. If our past experience means anything, the nego- 
tiation of another agreement would be at least as difficult and would 
extend over a further number of years even if the other countries of 
the North American region would be willing to expend the time and 
effort. involved in further conferences looking toward another agree- 
ment. During that time the situations in other countries, such as 
Cuba, which we would remedy under the new agreement, would be- 
come more and more entrenched and increasingly difficult to remedy. 
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PROSPECTS FOR GREATER PROTECTION FOR CLASS I-A STATIONS 


Realistically, then, there is little or no basis for an argument that a 
better agreement could be negotiated at this time. And certainly there 

no sound basis for foregoing the advantages of the agreement be- 
fore us on the slim chance that maybe in some way some aspect of the 
agreement might be bettered. The talk I have heard of a better agree- 
ment has — in terms of getting something better on the clear chan- 
nels used by our class I-A stations. Under the pending agreement 

Cuba wouk i make limited use of only 6 of these present I-A channels— 
pone this use would be subject to strict engineering limitations. It 
could 7 te be expected that Cuba would forego all interest in use 
of the “clear channels” involved. Therefore, what is generally meant 
by a Hee agreement” is apparently an agreement under which, at 
best, somewhat better protection would be achieved for 2 or maybe 5 
I—A stations in the United States which already receive an exception- 
uly favorable, even though not ideal, treatment. I urge strongly that 
we cannot afford to disregard the many advantages of the new 
NARBA in the virtually hopeless pursuit of a slightly better kind 
of engineering protection for 2 or 3 out of the 2,500 stations in the 
United States, particularly when the 2 or 3 stations involved, as well 
as the many other stations in the country, can render excellent service 
under the agreement which is now pending before you. 


EFFECT OF THE 650-MILE RULE 


In discussing the effect of the new NARBA, on our class I-A clear 
hannel stations, I believe I should at this point refer to the so-called 
“650-mile rule” which I am advised has been the subject of rather 
sweeping statements. Cuba took a reservation in the new agreement 
stating that it would not be bound by the “650-mile rule.” and I 
understand that great effort has been made to create the impression 
that this opens every single United States class I-A channel to use 
by Cuba at the expense of class I-A stations in the United States. Let 
me tell you briefly what the “650-mile rule” is and just what the new 
NARBA says on that score. 

In the original NARBA, class I-A stations received what amounted 
to a twofold international protection. For example, in the case of a 
frequency assigned for a class I-A station in the United States it was 
agreed (1) that no other country would place a station at night on 
that frequency within 650 miles of the United States border and 
(2) that, if any station were placed on the frequency at a distance be- 
yond 650 miles from our border, the foreign station would not place 
a signal higher than 25 microvolts—a very weak signal—at the nearest 
border of the United States. 

Almost from the time the old agreement was signed, Cuba com- 
plained about the 650-mile rule, taking the position that it amounted 
to political discrimination against Cuba. The argument was that 
the figure 650 miles was picked for the very purpose of preventing 
( an in use of 1-A channels, and was a political rule of discrimination 
against Cuba rather than a rule based on engineering necessity. As 
time went on, the 650-mile issue became more ‘and more aggravated in 
the view of Cuba. Under the new NARBA, as I have pointed out, 
Cuba would be permitted to make limited use of six of the channels 
assigned to our class 1—A stations. 
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PROTECTION AFFORDED THROUGH OTHER MEANS 


At the recent conference the Cuban position was that it would 
accord full engineering protection on the remaining 1S channels being 
used by United States class I-A stations, but that any rule for such 
protection should be in terms of engineering considerations rather 
a mileage requirement. And, therefore, in the new agreement Cuba 
takes a reservation to the 650-mile rule. However, Cuba agreed that 
on the 18 channels to which I have just referred, should Cuba seek to 
assign any station, it could not place a signal greater than 25 micro- 
volts at the tip of Florida. This limitation would fully protect the 
United States stations. Moreover, it is agreed that in any such case 
the Cuban station would not be entitled to any protection whatever 
from the United States. 

What that amounts to is this, Mr. Chairman. Theoretically, Cuba 
might make an assignment on class I-A frequencies used by the 
United States. However. in order to make an assignment that would 
provide the required protection to the United States at the tip of 
Florida, as required by the new NARBA, Cuba would have to invest 
literally tens or hundreds of thousands of dollars to engineer and 
build a station that could comply with the requirements. And it 
would have to do so knowing in advance that its station would not be 
entitled to any protection at all from the United States and would 
be subject to any degree of interference that we might cause. 

I want to mention here that this border protection against any slg- 
nal higher than 25 microvolts is exactly the provision that was used 
in the original NARBA and that was then considered a restriction at 
that time, enough to protect a I-A station. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, despite the fact that 
Cuba has taken a reservation to the 650-mile rule, we, as a practical 
matter, have essentially the same degree of protection for class I-A 
stations under the new agreement that we had before. For, at worst, 
if, despite the cost and uncertainty to it, Cuba should place a station 
on any one of these frequencies, the 25-microvolt protection at the 
border of the United States would provide a full protection to our 
stations. 

We would have a firm agreement from this other nation that they 
would not deliver a signal of a higher value than 25 microvolts at our 
border and, if they violated that standard, we could invoke the agree- 
ment. for our protection. As it is now, we have no agreement to in- 
voke to do away with interfering signals. And we would be under no 
obligation whatever to protect Cuba. I emphasize this point, Mr. 
Chairman, because a lot has been made of the reservation taken by 
Cuba to the 650-mile rule and I understand that it is used in an effort 
to show that we have lost valuable rights through the Cuban reserva- 
tion. That just isn’t the case. 


CUBAN ATTITUDE ON 650-MILE RULE 


I want to add here, too, that I have seen, in some correspondence, 
particularly that from representatives of farm interests, that the 
United States gave in on a 650-mile rule. The United States didn’t 
giveinatall. The 650-mile rule was a feature of the original NARBA 
of 1937. The original NARBA of 1937 and the 650-mile rule em- 
bodied in it expired by its terms, by the expiration of the treaty. Cuba 
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would not consent to a new 650-mile rule. If Cuba had clear chan- 
nels and if we could give Cuba some reciprocal 650-mile rule protection, 
perhaps they could be persuaded, but with Cuba having no clear chan- 
nels and therefore nothing that corresponds to the 650- ‘mile rule which 
protects United States clears, you have a situation where the other 
fellow just will not agree, so what do you do in that circumstance? 
It is not a case of the United States delegation giving in. It is a case 
of Cuba refusing to sign. 

The last major point that I would like to mention in connection with 
the channels used by our class 1-A stations is one that I believe to be 
of great importance. Unlike the previous agreement, under the new 
NARBA the protection provided on the 1- A channels is clearly one 
we continue to receive whatever particular use we may make of those 
channels in the United States. This permits us to arrive at sound 
judgments concerning channel usage based on domestic considerations 
with a continued assurance of international protection on these 1-A 
channels. 


EFFECT OF ABSENCE OF MEXICO 


I know, Mr. Chairman, that this statement has been a long one. 
But the agreement we have here is complicated, technical, and hard to 
discuss in “nutshell” fashion. I have only one further point to make. 
As I have mentioned, all of the countries of the North American region 
except Haiti and Mexico are signatories to the new NARBA. Appar- 
ently no one has argued that the failure of Haiti should be a bar to 
its ratification. However, I understand it has been argued that the 
failure of Mexico to sign — agreement should lead to a refusal by the 
United States to ratify it. The argument ap parently is that Mexico 
is an important country in this region, that Mexico was also dissatis- 
fied with its lot in the original agreement, that Mexico might ask the 
United States for “concessions” in order to arrive at an agreement, 
and that, therefore, we should not sign the new NARBA until we 
know what the “full price” for a regionwide agreement is to be. I find 
this argument difficult to understand. 

We know asa practical mi: tte r,and as a result of the extensive nego- 
tiations I have already described, that we have the best arrangements 
that could be worked out with Cuba, Canada, the Dominican Republic, 
the Bahamas, and Jamaica. Whatever might happen in connection 
with Mexico, the result would not be a better deal with countries now 
signatories to the NARBA. Accordingly, the strongest position we 
could be in for further negotiations with Mexico would be to have 
matters settled on all other fronts. We clearly would not stand a 
better chance dealing with six countries individually—all of whom 
would want concessions of one sort or another—instead of dealing with 
Mexico alone when the situation on all other fronts had been definitely 
fixed. 

To put it differently, it seems the poorest kind of logic to argue that 
the sole remaining runaway can best be corralled by turning loose the 
ones already caught and then attempting to recapture them all at once. 


BENEFITS OF AGREEMENT 


I am satisfied that the agreement before you is a favorable arrange- 
ment from the viewpoint of broadcasting service in this country, is the 
best arrangement that could be arrived at, and would be far better for 
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the people in the United States, partic ularly in rural areas, than the 
existing situation or the situation that would exist in the absence of 
an agreement. We can see no prospect whatever for negotiation of a 
better agreement if this one is not ratified. The prospects are just the 
opposite. I respectfully submit that the interests of the people of this 
country in broadcasting require ratification of the new NARBA, and 
I strongly urge its ratification. 

Thank you very much for your patience in listening to this dis- 
cussion of a very complicated matter. I am at your service for any 
further information that you may desire. 

May I make this further suggestion. I have made the principal 
statement for our delegation. I feel very strongly about the merits 
of this matter. I would wish very much to have an opportunity to 
respond to the opposition, if only briefly. I will be ready at any time 
the committee might give me that opportunity. 

Senator Tosey. The chairman and the committee appreciate your 
fine statement. 

Senator Mansrtevp. I have a number of telegrams from Montana 
and other States of the Union. May I ask that they be incorporated ? 

Senator Topey. Yes. 

We will also make this telegram I received a matter of record. 

(The telegrams and letters referred to follow :) 


WBYS, FuLton County BROADCASTING Co., 
Canton, Til., June 26, 1958. 
Senator Mike MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


SENATOR MANSFIELD: This is to let you know we are wholeheartedly behind 
your ratification of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement treaty. 

We admit we are small but it’s the hundreds of small stations in this country 
that are providing time daily to the various farm organizations in the counties 
throughout the land. We make this point because the clear channel stations have 
been trying to sell the Grange and Farm Bureau on the idea that they alone serve 
the farmer and the clear channel starts to gain if the treaty is not ratified. They 
have urged the Grange and Farm Bureau to support them in killing ratification. 
Now, failure to ratify the treaty will open the road for new concessions and in- 
roads into United States broadeasting with the little fellows suffering. 

Thanks for your attention. 

DALE S. PHARES, 
Executive Vice President and General Manager 


Rapio Station WJPS, 
Rvansville, Ind., June 27, 19538. 
Senator Mrkr MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: Radio Station WJPS urges the ratification of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

If this agreement is not ratified it will mean going into another conference 
which would end up in encroachment on our facilities by Mexico and Cuba. Let’s 
don’t let this happen. 

We understand the clear channel broadcasting stations in the United States are 
against the ratification of this agreement because they are desirious of getting 
more power. In this matter they have stirred up the Grange and Farm Bureau 
in bringing forth pressure. 

The clear channel stations can never do the farm broadcasting job the local 
station can do. The local farmer wants to know the local situation. We know 
this because we are the leading farm station in this area. 

Again we urge that when this matter comes before you that you vote for the 
ratification of the North American Broadcasting Agreement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert J. McInrosH, General Manager. 
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Rapio STatiIon WGTM, 
Wilson, N. C., June 27, 1953. 
Hon. MrkrE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office ‘Building, Washington, D. C. 


DrAR SENATOR: It is very important to many broadcasters that the NARBA 
Treaty be ratified. Even with the agreement now in force, our station is subject 
to interference from a Cuban station continuously. This interference completely 
blanks us out of one of the important towns in our coverage area and at times 
is a factor almost within sight of our antenna system. 

With the competition that exists today in the broadcast industry, plus the tre- 
mendous investment necessary to provide a facility such as ours, you can under 
stand the burden under which we operate with such interference. We believe 
that without ratification of this treaty immediately, our station and many others 
will be subjected to intolerable interference. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY SULLIVAN, General Manager. 


KUBC. 
Vontrose, Colo., June 29, 1958. 
Senator Mike MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dean SENATOR MANSFIELD: Recently, I had a letter from Glasgow, Mont. We 
were in that area several months back, and surveyed it for the possibility of a 
small radio station. The Chamber of Commerce there has now set up a commit- 
tee in order to get in a station to help them bolster their local business and 
to provide the community with the services of farm, sports, and human interest 
broadcasts through a local radio station. 

One of the men who works for me was raised in Glasgow and it was my 
intention to put in a station there with him as stockholder and to have him 
operate it. We have tabled our plans for the present, but will reconsider Glas- 
gow when available personnel and finances permit. 

However, if the NARBA Treaty should not be ratified and the possibility of our 
receiving too much foreign infringement on a channel in Glasgow was present, 
then it is doubtful that we would ever be interested. I believe that the groups 
that are pressuring against the NARBA agreement might find themselves in 
serious condition as far as broadcasting to their local audiences is concerned, if 
they suddenly found themselves at the mercy of only clear channel operations. 

Your study and consideration of this problem will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE CorRY, General Manager. 


MATTOON BROADCASTING CO., 
Mattoon, Iil., June 30, 1953. 
Senator Mike MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: You are a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee considering the ratification of the North American Regional Broad 
casting Agreement, often referred to as NARBA. I need not remind you here of 
the importance of this treaty in furthering the progress of radio broadcasting 
in the United States. 

The NARBA agreement was carefully worked out by a most capable delegation 
under the direction of our present FCC Chairman Rosel Hyde. I have studied 
this agreement over and it looks to me that the best interest of the people of 
the United States would be served by your recommending that the Senate ratify 
this treaty. 

I know that the clear channel “monopoly” group has opposed this treaty. Why 
should a frequency be protected thousands of miles away when survey after 
survey shows that few if any residents at those distant points actually ever 
listen 

NARBA was worked out in good faith by a capable delegation in 1949 and 
should be ratified by the Senate at the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely, 


a; ie LIVESAY, President. 
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K STN, 
Stockton, Calif., June 30, 1958. 
Re: Ratification of NARBA Treaty. 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington. D. C 


DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: I understand that a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee will be holding hearings July 1 and 2 on the ratifi- 
cation of the NARBA agreement. 

As a small broadeaster, I feel that this agreement will be beneficial to the 
broadcasting industry as a whole in the United States and feel that it would 
protect radio facilities in this country from further encroachment by other 
countries. 

I earnestly solicit your support of the NARBA treaty as negotiated by FCO 
Chairman Hyde and his delegation for the above stated reasons. 

Sincerely, 
KNox LARwuE. President 


GocEBIC CoUNTY DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE, 
lronwood, Wich June 26, 1953 
Honorable M. MANSFIELD, M. §., 


United States Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


jt 
DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: We strongly urge ratification of NARBA Treaty for 
the protection of United States radio facilities from encroachment by other 
countries. 
Sincerely yours, 
WitiiAM L, JOHNSON, Chairman. 


MontTANA STATE FARM BUREAU, 
bozen . Mont., May 1, 195 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Subcommittee Member of Senate Foreign Relations 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: In reference to North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement signed by the State Department, November 15, 1950, we 
understand that this agreement would permit radio stations in Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic and the Bahamas to share nine United States clear channel radio 
bands that have heretofore been held exclusively by stations in the United States, 
and to share designated bands on which regional and local stations have assign- 
ments. The proposed agreement, which must be ratified by the Senate, would 
also prevent increases in power by United States stations on the bands referred 
to above, toward stations sharing those bands. 

Mexico and Haiti are not signatories to this agreement and it is believed that 
if the agreement is ratified, that they in turn will make demands for sharing 
other bands now used either exclusively by the United States or shared only by 
United States stations, in the case of regional and local stations, at certain 
designated powers. 

I wish to call to your attention that from our experience in meeting with 
farmers and ranchers of Montana that there is actual need of increased power 
for radio stations in order that a good portion of Montana may receive radio 
service. We are certainly opposed to any ratification of any agreement or legis- 
lation that would decrease radio reception in remote areas, of which we have a 
great many in Montana. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARKSON SPAIN, President. 


THE OKLAHOMA FARM BUREAU, 
Oklahoma City. May 6, 1952 

In re North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 

The Honorable MrKE MANSFIELD, United States, Senator, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
My Drar SENATOR: It is our understanding that the above styled agreement is 

to be heard during this week and is soon to be acted upon by the Senate, there 
fore, I hope this letter reaches you in time. 
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We are in support of the position of the American Farm Bureau on saving as 
many clear-channe] stations for our own use as we possibly can. From the infor- 
mation we have, it would seem that this agreement wou!d permit the sharing of 
nine current-channel radio bands, This would, therefore, be very injurious 
to our clear strong radio signals from these stations. 

Not having all the facts, of course, we do not know the need or necessity for 
such an agreement, and if there is none, we certainly recommend this agreewent 
not be ratified. 

Thanking you for your favorable consideration of this request, I am 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN I, TAYLOR, President. 


Missourr Farm BuREAU FEDERATION, 
Jefferson City, Mo.., Vay h, 19538 





Senator CHARLES W. TOosBry 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER 
Senator HOMER FERGUSON 
Senator J. W. FULRRIGH1 
Senator MrkeE MANSFIELD 


DAR Str: Since 1926, the American Farm Bureau Federation and our State 
organization have adopted policies seeking to hold clear channel wagelengths 
invalid and increased power for stations on these wavelengths, so that relatively 
remote rural areas may receive clear and sound radio signals. On that platform 
we still stand. If the proposed North American Regional Radio Broadcasting 
Agreement is ratified by the Senate, the possibility of providing this service will 
be curtailed if not entirely prevented. 

The agreement contains extensive and unnecessary concessions to other North 
American countries, principally Cuba. If these concessions are granted, listeners 
in rural areas and small towns over the entire country who rely largly on clear 
channe! stations for radio reception will be at a great disadvantage for radio 
reception 

Provisions of this agreement will effectively block much-needed improvement 
of rural radio service, which can be made available by increases in the power 
used by United States Class I-A stations to an amount comparable to what is 
used by clear channel stations in Mexico and in Europe. 

I hope that you will give careful consideration to the seriousness of this ques 
tion and that you will do everything possible to prevent the approval of this 
igreement by the United States Senate. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. F. SLuSHER, President. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 30, 1953. 
Senator MIke MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DreArR SENATOR MANSFIELD: It is my understanding that the subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, of which you are a member, is planning 
to hold hearings on the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. This 
agreement would permit radio stations in Cuba and other countries to share the 
clear-channel bands that have been held by stations in the United States. If this 
agreement was ratified by the Senate, it would seriously interfere with radio 
reception and service to many farmers and other residents of rural areas. 

On behalf of the Illinois Agricultural Association and the 196,000 Farm Bureau 
member families in Illinois, I want to respectfully urge that you oppose the 
ratification of this agreement. Many of our rural people depend upon the clear- 
channel stations for their radio service. T am sure that permitting Cuban and 
other foreign stations to share these wave bands would seriously interfere with 
this essential service to the farmers of our State. 

Very truly yours, 


CHARLES B. SHUMAN, President. 
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KECK, 
Odessa, Tex., July 2, 1958. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Str: This letter is in regards to the NARBA treaty which comes up for 
hearings in Washington, D. C., July 1 and 2, 1953. I am in favor of ratification 
of this most important North American regional broadcasting agreement. 

I would appreciate it if you would keep this request in mind when the subject 
comes before vour group. It is important that this ratification come about as 
soon as possible, and I hope you will be instrumental in this. 

Thank you. 

Cordially, 
BEN NEDow, 
Owner and General Manager 


CALIFORNIA STATE RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS, 
Berkeley, Calif., June 29, 1953. 
Senator CHARLES W. Toney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Ratification of NARBA Agreement, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: In order that you might be appraised of the action taken by the 
California State Broadcasters Association, I am enclosing a copy of a resolution 
unanimously passed by the association at its annual meeting in February 1951. 

This association urges that action be taken to ratify this agreement in the 
interest of the public and the welfare of the radio stations in this country. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTILTUR WESTLUND. 


CALIFORNIA STATE BROADCASTERS RESOLUTION RE NARBA AGREEMENT, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1951 


Whereas an agreement between the United States and the other North 
American nations relating to the use of radio frequencies in the various countries 
concerned is vitally important to the welfare of all radio stations in this country ; 
and 

Whereas the Federal Communications Commission and the State Department 
of the United States have, after 4 years of negotiation, concluded an agreement 
which is, in their opinion, the best one obtainable at this time; and 

Whereas ‘this agreement will soon be before the United States Senate for 
ratification ; It is therefore 

Resolved, That the California State Broadcasters do hereby go on record as 
favoring the ratification of the said agreement and instruct the officers of the 
association to send to the appropriate Senate committee this resolution express- 
ing the association’s approval of the agreement. 


WCYB, APPALACHIAN BROADCASTING CorpP., 


Bristol, Va., July 3, 1958. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 


Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution of the Virginia 
Association of Broadcasters for your files. This resolution will come before 
your subcommittee for the ratification of NARBA. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 
R. H. Smiru, President. 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas since the expiration in March 1949 of the second North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement (modus vivendi), United States stations, 
regularly licensed under controlled and orderly procedures, have experienced 
severe interference from stations operating in other countries of the North 
American region; 
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Whereas there now exists no international agreement providing for the 
orderly operation of stations in the North American region; and 

Whereas as a result of extended negotiations, a proposed new agreement has 
been signed by several of the countries of the North American region which, 
in our opinion, is the best possible solution to the present chaotic situation im 
the use of standard broadcast frequencies ; and 

Vhereas said agreement is now before the United States Senate for ratifica- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Virginia Association of Broadcasters do hereby formally 
approve said agreement and urge its ratification by the United States Senate, 
and the secretary of the association is instructed to send copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to Hon. Harry F. Byrd, and to 
Hon. A. Willis Robertson, Senators from the Commonwealth of Virginia, and 
to the Federal Communications Commission. 


JAMES BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
Jamestown, N. Y., June 27, 1953. 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: We understand pressure is being exerted to reopen 
and renegotiate the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement which 
was negotiated in 1949 but has not yet been ratified. 

We urge prompt ratification of this agreement. Its advisability and its good 
sense are just as certain today as they were in 1949. In our opinion, a reopened 
conference would not serve the best interests of the American public, nor those 
of American broadcasting. 

Please resist this pressure to reopen and renegotiate, and please work for 
ratification of the agreement. 

Sincerely, 
JAY E. MASon, 
President, WJTN and WJTN-F'M. 


SKYLAND BROADCASTING CORP., 
Dayton 2, Ohio, June 26, 1953. 

MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 

Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: I respectfully wish to advise you at this time that our organiza- 
tion desires the NARBA treaty ratified. 
Very truly yours, 

RONALD B, WoopyArb. 


THE TIERNEY Co., 
Charleston 24, W. Va., June 26, 1958. 
Hon. MiKkr MANSFIELD, 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: It has been brought to my attention that hearings to 
be held in Washington, D. C., on July 1 and 2 will concern themselves with the 
NARBA treaty regarding protection of United States of America radio facilities 
from encroachment by other countries. 

The present treaty, which awaits ratification, was negotiated after consider- 
able difficulty by Mr. Rosel Hyde, now Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. It is the writer’s sincere opinion that this treaty represents 
an excellent protective measure to radio broadcasters in the United States of 
America and that it is of the utmost importance that the treaty be ratified 
in order to obviate encroachment upon these facilities by other countries. 

Your support of ratification of this treaty will be greatly appreciated and will 
be of outstanding value to the broadcast industry. 

Yours very truly, 


Lewis C. TIeERNEY, President. 
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SEATTLE, WasH., July 1, 1953. 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 


Understand Senate Foreign Relations Commiitee will meet on July 8 and 9 to 
consider ratification North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. At 
present no radio stations other than clear channel stations are permitted to 
operate on clear channel at nighttime. We believe this entirely unjustifiable 
and tremendous waste of Nation’s natural radio resources. We believe NARBA 
Agreement equitable arrangement for United States broadcasters as a whole and 
in best interests of general public. Farmers and all other citizens need strong 
primary signals day and night so they will have consistent reception day and 
night. Warm personal regards. 

KING BROADCASTING Co., 
Kine TV AND RApIO STATION, 
Henry B. Owen, B.recutive Vice President. 


PACTFIC NORTHWEST BROADCASTERS, 
Spokane S, Wash., June 23, 1953. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

DrAR SENATOR: First, let me say thanks for the time you gave me while I was 
recently in Washington. 

You're going into the NARBA subcommittee hearing’ June 1, 2 and I just 
thought you might like a littke memorandum from us I repeat, a great many 
State radio organizations wrote in a couple of years ago trying to get this treaty 
ratified, but the clear-channel high-power group were successful in holding it in 
the committee. Maybe we're going to be able to get it out this time. You may 
want to read the enclosed. We have no clear channels in the entire Pacifie 
Northwest, so hope you're going to be able to work for the ratification of this 
treaty 

Best personal regards, 


Ep CRANEY 


Ou, THOSE STATIC BLUES—HERE’s How To Ger Rip oF ANNOYING INTERFERENCI 
oN Your FAvorite Rapio SHOWS 


Every radio listener has been annoyed by static, whistles and other objee- 
tionable noises that sometimes clutter his favorite radio station Did you ever 
wonder what causes this interference, and why it is so much greater in rura 
areas than in cities 

WHAT CAUSES STATI 


People who live a long distance from radio stations receive their service by 
way of a radio signal that goes up into the air at an angle, travels upward about 
75 miles and is then thrown back to earth hundreds of miles away from the 
station 

That skywave signal is pretty weak when it reaches a distant area, and may be 
interfered with by the signal of other stations on the same channel—unless those 
other stations are operated in accordance with very rigid engineering require- 
ments, 

Not only must restrictions be placed upon radio operations in the United 
States—they must also cover stations in Canada, Cuba, Jamaica and the 
Dominican Republic. 

COUNTRIES AGREF 


In the past, agreements were made among these North American governments 
to regulate the use of standard broadcasting channels so that stations in any 
one country would interfere as little as possible with stations in any other 
country. 

But, the last of these agreements expired in March 1949. Since then, Cuba, 
free from these international restrictions, has put a number of stations on 
channels that many farmers of this country depend on for their broadcasting 
service. As a result, American farmers are now getting a great deal of annoying 
interference on their radio sets, particularly in the South and Southeast. 
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A new treaty, called the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
and known as “NARBA,” is now pending in the Senate. This treaty would 
eliminate or effectively reduce static and other interference received in the 
United States from Cuban stations. 


NEW TREATY SIGNED 


The governments of the United States, Canada, Cuba, Jamaica, and the 
Dominican Republic signed this treaty in Washington on November 15, 1950, 
and President Truman has urged the Senate to ratify it. 

The treaty is supported by the State Department, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and many industry groups and broacasting associations. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


In order that farm families in rural areas may listen to their radios without 
annoying disturbances, the treaty must be ratified. 

Individual farmers and organizations interested in clearing rural airwaves 
should write to their Senators directly and urge them to ratify the new 
“NARBA.” 

Complete information about the treaty can be obtained by writing to t 
Federal Communications Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


he 


THE EFFECT OF THE NARBA ON RURAL LISTENERS 


Although rural listeners rely to some extent on skywave reception from a—A 
and 1—B stations for nighttime service, they rely as well on signals from ¢lass IT, 
Ill and IV stations. There are approximately 2,300 stations licensed in the 
United States. Of these, 27 are 1—A clear channel stations, 30-odd are 1—B’s 
on clear channels, and the rest are regionals, locals, and class II’s. 


SITUATION WITHOUT AN AGREEMENT 


Without an agreement, there is no effective protection of the service of all 
classes of stations now operating in the United States. There is no classification 
of channels, nor engineering standards setting forth the protection to which a 
station is entitled to receive from foreign interference. There are no power 
limitations, there is no method of establishing priorities for new stations and the 
protection to which they are entitled. There is no effective and useful definition 
of harmful interference. As a result, there is no practical method of ascertain- 
ing when harmful interference occurs and such determination is necessary in 
order to predicate a justifiable complaint. 

Specifically with respect to the clear channels, without the agreement there is 
no practicable method of having the Cubans eliminate the ruinous interference 
they are now causing to the nighttime service of 15 of the United States I-A 
channels, nor is there any method of keeping such interference from spread- 
ing to the other I-A channels. The same holds true with respect to protection 
on I-A channels from signals originating in other countries and to the use 
and protection of service rendered by I—B stations. 

With respect to regionals, there is no limitation on power nor effective re- 
quirement for protection of existing stations. This is particularly harmful 
when we consider the extensive directional arrays which are used by United 
States stations to protect each other’s service and the effect that a high-powered 
foreign station has on such service areas within the United States. The same 
holds true with respect to local stations. 


EFFECT OF NEW AGREEMENT 


Briefly, the new agreement (1) reestablishes the definitions and concepts of 
classifications of channels and stations; (2) provides for and recognizes 
priorities of use of such channels by established stations and provides a method 
of notification for stations to be established; (3) provides for and enforces 
standards of protection for stations operating on such channels; and (4) pro- 
vides for compulsory arbitration of disputes and for an effective method of ob- 
taining the facts necessary to settle such disputes. 

Specifically with reference to I-A clears, (a) the United States gets priority 
on 25, the same number as under the old NARBA; (b) Cuba is permitted to put 
1 station on 6 of these channels or only 2 more than the 4 permitted under the 
modus vivendi. This means eliminating 9 Cuban operations presently on United 
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States I-A’s and protection on those channels to the United States border. On 
the 6 where Cuban-shared use is permitted, protection on the order of 800 miles 
from the United States transmitter is required. This is normally far beyond 
the service and market area of the I-A station. On the remaining 19 stations 
protection to the United States border is required; (c) the United States now 
obtains full freedom of action concerning the use of the 25 I-A channels to 
which it has obtained priority. It can increase or decrease power. It can 
change location of the station. It can add more stations on the channel. In 
effect, it can do anything with respect to the use of those channels which it con 
siders in its own best interests. And such action would still not effect the full 
protection to which the I-A channel is entitled under the agreement. 

With respect to I-B’s, (a) the United States has 3 new I-B stations recognized, 
which means extensive protection to nighttime skywave service; (b) although 
some slight derogation is permitted to the service of certain I-B stations by 
Cuban operations, it is not enough to substantially interfere with the basic serv- 
ice and such I—-B stations will be able to continue to serve the same areas. 

Established class II stations, of which the United States has many in opera- 
tion on foreign clears, will receive protection from moves by the foreign c.ears 
and protection from other foreign stations operating on the channel. With refer- 
ence to United States clears, this protection merely requires a limited direec- 
tionalization in the direction of the class II stations in the foreign country in 
the event power in excess of 50 kilowatts is ever authorized in the United States. 
The directionalization would occur roughly in an are of only 6 or 7 degrees and 
usually in a direction not substantially affecting the basic service area of the 
United States station. 

Regionals and locals are substantially affected by having the standards of 
protection which they now enjoy, renewed. 


OPINIONS REGARDING THE NARBA 


The weight of industry opinion appears to be in favor of the agreement. In this 
connection, the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, a small group composed of a 
bare majority of the 1—A stations, is the only industry organization opposing the 
agreement. Within the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service itself there is a 
number of member 1—A stations which do not oppose the agreement. ‘The re 
maining 1—A stations not members of the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
either support or do not oppose the agreement. The agreement has the full sup- 
port of all 7 members of the bipartisan Federal Communications Commission and 
of the Department of State. Of the 8 State broadcasting associations which have 
voted upon the agreement, all 8 have recommended ratification. These are 
Washington, Oregon, California, Missouri, Colorado, Florida, North Carolina, and 
Virginia. No network has indicated opposition. 


CLEAR CHANNEL BROADCASTING SERVICE ARGUMENTS 


Certain arguments have been advanced by Clear Channel Broadcasting Serv- 
ice against the agreement. L[rieily, these are the principal points and the an 
swers thereto: 

1. The United States has given up rights it possessed such as clear channel 
priorities and protection standards. 

(a) Absent an agreement, there are no such rights effectively recognized 
internationally. 

2. We can get a better treaty. 

(a) No showing is made how this would be possible. This is the best we could 
negotiate e*ter more than 2 years of effort. It is improbable in the opinion of 
informed authorities that the countries would be willing to attempt further 
negotiations at this time, or that better terms could be obtained. 

3. Mexico and Haiti are not signatories and will make more demands because 
of the agreement. 

(a) Provision is made for adherence to the NARBA by these 2 countries. 
Mexico has observed the status quo and there are indications that an agreement 
can be reached with that country. The demands of Mexico have remained 
substantially similar since 1947 and there is no showing that they will increase 
as a result of the agreement. It is better to button up some of-our radio fronts 
while we can and settle the remaining problems, than to start from scratch. This 
is particularly true as there is no showing that with or without Mexico the other 
countries will settle for any less. 
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t. The agreement will create more interference to skywave service. 

(a) This is completely false as without an agreement skywave service is now 
pretty much eliminated by foreign interference. Under the agreement, existing 
interference is to a very large degree eliminated and high standards of pro- 
tection for the future is provided. 

5. Cuba can use all clear channels in the absence of the 650-mile rule. 

(a) Both Cuba and Mexico would not agree to the 650-mile rule and could 
not have a treaty ratified if they agreed. They were willing to substitute an 
engineering formula. This formula is in the agreement and provides for protec- 
tion to the United States border. 

6. The farmer will suffer under the agreement. 

(a) This is not true as the foregoing shows the rural listener gains by having 
existing interference eliminated, by providing realistic standards of protection 
against future interference, by stabilizing radio broadcasting in the North 
American region, and by reestablishing the system on which United States broad- 
casting has been built. 

KIYT, 
Shelby, Mont., June 24, 1953. 
Senator MIKrE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAr Mike: I note that you are a member of the Senate Subcommittee on the 
Ratification of NARBA. 

Needless to say we hope you support the ratification of the treaty for the 
protection of United States radio, 

Thanks for your support and cooperation in the past and, Mike, if it’s possible 
we would like for you to take a “prod” on our 1240 KC application. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK KRSHKA, 
Radio KIYI, Shelby, Mont. 


KGEZ, 
Kalispell, Mont., June 24, 19538. 
Hon. MrikE MANSFIELD, 
Senator from Montana, Washington, D. C. 

DraAR SENATOR: It has come to my attention that the matter of the ratification 
of the NARBA treaty of 1949 is being considered in the near future. 

It will be impossible for me to testify at any hearings, but I certainly want 
to urge you to press for immediate ratification of that treaty. If the matter is 
renegotiated, the pressure of interference on present radio assignments will be 
increased and United States radio facilities will be further encroached upon 
by outside nations. They would not donbt welcome a renegotiation. We have 
everything to lose by not pushing for ratification at once. 

I sincerely hope you will help protect present United States of America radio 
facilities by pushing for ratification of NARBA: 

With very best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Don TRELOAR. 


KRJF, 
Viles Citu, Mont., June 25, 1953 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MrKe: Since you are a member of the Subcommittee on Ratification of 
the NARBA Treaty, I know you are familiar with the Montana broadcasters 
attitude in its regard. 

Every delay in ratification of NARBA means increasing interference to 
channels used by American broadcasters 

It seems the clear-channel group are the only ones against NARBA, and you 
well know that no clear-channel station gives adequate service to Montana. 

Montana Radio Stations, Ine., who have every broadcaster in the State in 
membership have gone on record in favor of ratification of NARBA. 

I do hope you will see fit to use your every influence to see there is no more 
delay in the ratification. 

Sincerely, 


TAN A, ELLtor. 
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WKNE, 
Keene, N. H., June 29, 1955 
Senator CHARLES W. TosBey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
Urge your support in ratifying immediately the NARBA broadcasting agree 
ment, 
JosEePH K. CLcst 


BILLINGS, MONT., 
June 26, 1953 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building: 

Urge ratification of North American regional broadcasting agreement for 
protection United States of America radio facilities from encroachment from 
other countries. 

KEN NYBO, 
President, Montana Radio Stations, Inc. 


GREAT Fatis, MontT., June 25, 1953. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 

Please support the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement which 
comes up for ratification by the Foreign Relations Committee, July 8, Senator 
Alexander Wiley, chairman. The farmers and ranchers need consistent primary 
radio service that cannot be supplied by the so-called clear-channel station, 
because, at best, they can only deliver a sporadic night service. Do not be 
deluded by the “farm groups.” They are only the spokesmen for the clear-chan 
nel monopoly. Our attorney, Andrew G. Haley, will appear for us. 

Rorert H. WARNER, 
Radio Station KMON, 

Senator Tosry. Mr. Hyde, Senator Ferguson can’t be here this 
afternoon and he has questions to ask you. Will you hold yourself 
available when he can ask those questions / 

Mr. Hype. Yes, sir. I will be happy to appear at the convenience 
of the Senator, as far as I can control my own attendance. I do have 
an important appointment tomorrow at the National Security Council. 

Senator Fercuson. I couldn't make it tomorrow either because I am 
working on the defense budget. That is what I will be doing this 
afternoon. Sometime after that will suit me better. 

Senator Toney. We will give you an opportunity to appear in rebut- 
tal after the opposition has appeared. 

Senator MANsrreLp. I have some questions I would like to ask Mr. 
Hyde, too, which I received this morning. I would like to give you 
this letter. Could you answer it in detail and incorporate it in the 
record ? 

Mr. Hype. I shall be pleased to do so. 

Senator Tospry. Now that the hour of 12 has arrived and the Senate 
is 1n session, I suggest we recess until 2:30 this afternoon in this room. 
Is that agreeable / 

Mr. Hype. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:01 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m., this same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Tosnry. The hearing will come to order. 
The first witness this afternoon is Hollis M. Seavey, director, Clear 
Channel Broadcasting Service. 
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The Chair is going to suggest that we have a great number of wit- 
nesses for and against this matter and the interest of time and con- 
sistent with the Reorganization Act, I suggest each witness be con- 
fined to a 10-minute presentation. Is that agreeable? 


STATEMENT OF REED T. ROLLO, COUNSEL, CLEAR CHANNEL 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Mr. Rotxo. I would like to make a statement in that regard. I am 
Reed ‘T. Rollo, counsel for the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service. 
In view of the time element, as you suggest, and because of the impor- 
tance of the engineering involved in this matter as brought out by 
Chairman Hyde this morning, I would like to simply submit Mr. 
Seavey’s statement and my statement for the record in — to per- 
mit Colonel DeWitt, who is our chief engineering witness, to have 
adequate time. 

Senator Tosry. That is entirely agreeable. 

Mr. Rotio. Thank you, sir. 

(The statements submitted by Mr. Seavey and Mr. Rollo follow:) 


STATEMENT BY HoLiis M. SEAVEY IN OPPOSITION TO RATIFICATION OF THE NortTH 
AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT IN BEHALF OF CLEAR CHANNEL 
B0OADCASTING SERVICE 


My name is Hollis M. Seavey. I am director of the Clear Channel Broadcast- 
ing Service, with offices in room 582 of the Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 
I assumed the post in March of this year. Previously, I was director of Wash- 
ington operations for the Mutual Broadcasting System. Last year I also held the 
position of chairman of the executive committee of the Radio and Television 
Correspondents’ Galleries. 

The Clear Channel Broadcasting Service consists of 15 independently owned 
and operated clear channel stations which formed this association in 1934 in an 
effort (a) to stop the alarming rate at which clear channel stations were being 
duplicated across the country; and (0b) to seek improvement in service to rural 
and small-town America through higher power on clear channels. So that you 
will have before you a list of those stations, I submit them here for the record: 


Ce . Tre. 
all Location Fre 


Licensee letters quency 


Kilocycles 


Earle C. Anthony, Inc KFI Los Angeles, Calif 640 
WSM, Ine WSM Nashville, Tenn i 650 
Crosley Corp WLW Cincinnati, Ohio 700 
WGN, Ine WGN Chicago, Il 720 
Atlanta Journal Co WSB Atlanta, Ga 750 
WIR, The Goodwill Station, Inc WIR Detroit, Mich 760 
Carter Publications, Inc WBAP Fort Worth, Tex 820 
A. H. Belo Corp WFAA Dallas, Tex 820 
WHAS, Ine__. WHAS | Louisville, Ky_-- x40) 
Loyola University WWL New Orleans, La 870 
Agricultural Broadcasting Co WLs Chicago, 1) 890 
Central Broadcasting Co WHO Des Moines, lowa 1040 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Manufacturing Co WHAM | Rochester, N. Y_..--. 1180 
Southland Industries, Ine WOAT | San Antonio, Tex 1200 
WCAU, Inc WCAT Philadelphia, Pa 1210 


Since 1934, when the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service was organized 
(known as the Clear Channel Group until 1941), Mr. Edwin W. Craig of the 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co., owners of WSM, Nashville, Tenn., has 
been its chairman. The members of the executive committee of the Clear Chan- 
nel Broadcasting Service are: Mr. Edward Craig, WSM:; Mr. Harold Hough, 
WRAP; Mr. Victor A. Sholis, vice president and director, station WHAS, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Mr. William Fay, vice president, Stromberg-Carlson Co., and vice presi- 
dent and general manager, station WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. James D. 
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Shouse, chairman of the board, Crosley Corp., station WLW, Cincinnati Ohio. 

At a business meeting held April 30, 1953, in Los Angeles, the members of the 
Clear Channel Broadcasting Service adopted unanimously the following resolu- 
tion in opposition to the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement as 
signed November 15, 1950: 

Whereas the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service in business session at 
Chicago, Ill, on December 4, 1950, by a unanimous vote of all members present 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement signed at 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1950, threatens interference to important rural 
populations and areas in the United States and blocks improvement of radio 
service to those areas, as well as threatens deterioration of service elsewhere in 
this country, and 

“Whereas due to unjustifiable and unreasonable concessions made to other 
countries, the agreement constitutes a deplorable surrender of a vital national 
resource, namely, avenues of communication to the general public: Therefore 

“The Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, in business session at Chicago, IIL, 
December 4, 1950, is hereby vigorously opposed to this agreement and authorizes 
its representatives to take all proper steps to bring about defeat of ratification 
thereof,” and 

“Whereas it appears that hearings before a subcommittee of the United States 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee may be held in the near future; and 

“Whereas it is deemed advisable because of the lapse of time to express by 
resolution the current views of the menibers of CCBS with respect to NARBA;: and 

“Whereas there have been no developments in AM broadcasting since the 
adoption of the above-quoted resolution of December 4, 1950, to indicate that the 
interests of the United States would be served by ratification of the agreement: 
and 

“Whereas the development of television since the agreement was signed gives 
substantial promise of negotiating a satisfactory agreement concerning AM 
broadcasting among all nations of the North American region: Therefore 

“The Clear Channel Broadeasting Service, in business session at Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 30, 1953, hereby reafiirms the above-quoted resolution originally 
adopted on December 4, 1950.” 

I shall not go into detail here as to our peints of opposition, for I will be fol 
lowed by legal and engineering experts. Immediately following me will be Reed 
T. Rollo, counsel for CCBS. Our engineering statements will be made by Col 
John H. DeWitt, Jr.. president of WSM, Nashville, and chairman of the engineer- 
ing committee of the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service. Later we will have 
statements by G. F. Leydorf and Marshall Wells, chief engineer and farm 
director, respectively, of station WJR, Detroit: George Curran and Nelson 
MeIninch, chief engineer and farm director, respectively, of station KFI, Los 
Angeles: and William Shomette, farm director of station WOAT, San Antonio. 

Before our next witness is heard, I should like to outline briefly our points of 
opposition to the proposed treaty: 

1. Cuba gets the shared use of 6 specific United States clear channels and the 
actual right to use all 24 United States I-A clear channels because of her reser- 
vation on the old 650-mile rule, which was established by the original NARBA 
executed in 1987. Under this rule, no country was permitted to operate a broad 
easting station on a class I-A channel assigned to another country at any point 
closer than 650 miles to the nearest boundary of the latter country. This rule 
has been a bulwark of protection for the rural listeners in the United States 
against interference. 

2 Jamaica gets the shared use of 2 United States clear channels (880 and 
1180 kilocycles) and the Dominican Republic gets one (820 kilocycles). 

8. Under the terms of the interim agreement, the last broadcasting agreement 
in force among the countries in the North American region, Havana has 29 full- 
time stations. The proposed treaty gives her 30 full-time and one daytime sta- 
tion, far more than any city in the United States—4 times as many, for example, 
than the number of AM stations operating in Pittsburgh, Pa., whose population 
is approximately the same as that of Havana. (Pittsburgh, 676,806; Havana, 
659,883. ) 

4. Under this treaty, there is a substantial increase of Cuban interference in 
excess of the standards on several regional channels, which will further reduce 
the efficiency of service by regional stations in the United States, 

5. Concerning class I-B clear channels, we quote from former Secretary of 
State Acheson’s letter of transmittal of the treaty to former President Truman, 
dated February 1, 1951: “Under the new NARBA, Cuba would be permitted to 
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cause some derogation (i. e., interference in excess of the standards) of the usual 
protection standards for United States class I-B stations by 14 stations on 11 
channels. Under past agreement this was permitted by 6 stations on 5 channels.” 

6. Mexico is not a party to the treaty and will regard the proposed concessions 
to Cuba as an invitation to make excessive demands upon the United States. 
Haiti also is not a signatory. Satisfactory and effective bilateral agreements 
between the United States Government and these two nonsignatories will be 
difficult, if not impossible. 

7. During the more than 2 years since the agreement was signed, the growth 
of television and the extension of its service, particularly in Mexico, Cuba and 
the United States, have been considerable. The agreement’s provisions should be 
reexamined in the light of these developments. 

S. The international political climate has changed. Since the treaty was 
signed, the administrations of 3 major North American governments (Mexico, 
Cuba, United States) have been replaced. 

It will be recailed that CCBS opposed plans for the NARBA conference in 
Montreal after it was learned in August of 1949 that Mexico would not participate. 
Our CCBS delegate, Mr. Louis G. Caldwell, and the chairman of the CCBS 
engineering committee, Col. John H. DeWitt, Jr., pointed out at that particular 
NARBA preparatory conference held in Washington, that it would be inad- 
visable and totally unrealistic to go to Montreal on September 13 to start a 
regional broadcasting conference that did not include Mexico as a working partici- 
pant. Weare even more convinced now of the justification of our position at that 
time 

I shall be delighted to return at the call of the committee at any time. At this 
time, I prefer that other witnesses in our behalf be heard. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and gentlemen. 


STATEMENT BY REED T. Roto IN OPPOSITION TO RATIFICATION OF THE NortTH 
AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT IN BEHALF OF CLEAR CHANNEL 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


My name is Reed T. Rollo. I am a Washington resident member of the law 
firm of Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin & Ellis, which has offices in Chicago 
and Washington. We represent the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service which 
has been described by its director, Mr. Hollis M. Seavey. My partner, Mr. Louis 
G. Caldwell, who died in December of 1951, represented the clear-channel group 
from the date of its formation until his death. 

I shall endeavor to state our objections to ratification of NARBA as briefly 
as possible, consistent with the importance of the subject. 

In the course of my statement I shall refer to the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement as NARBA, the treaty, and the agreement I shall 
also refer to class I-A channels, i. e., those on which only one station is author- 
ized to operate at night, as clear channels. 

The purpose of NARBA, as described in the document itself, is to establish “fair 
and equitable” principles and a “minimum of interference” for the use of broad- 
cast frequencies by the countries of the North American region. 

We agree entirely with this objective, but I call your attention again to the 
use of the words “fair and equitable” and “the minimum of interference.” That 
the agreement does not meet even these basic requirements is admitted by 
former Secretary of State Acheson in his letter transmitting the agreement to 
former President Truman. In effect. Mr. Acheson stated that “in many impor- 
tant respects” the agreement makes substantial concessions to other countries 
and particularly to Cuba, entirely at the expense of the United States. 

Such changes over previous agreemens, making unnecessary and unwarranted 
concessions, particularly to Cuba, by further deteriorating radio reception in the 
United States, are far from being fair and equitable to the United States. CCBS 
strongly favors a fair and equitable agreement among all countries of the North 
American region but opposes just as vigorously, for the reasons I shall now 
outline, the agreement now before you. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE AGREEMENT 


Objection No. 1—Me.xrico and Haiti are not parties to the agreement 


The agreement itself defines the North American region as including the fol- 
lowing countries: Bahamas Islands and Jamaica, Canada, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Mexico, and the United States of America (including Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands). 
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Mexico is the second largest user of broadcast facilities in the North American 
region and I do not believe that we can conceivably expect the agreement to 
work when it purports to regulate the use of the broadcasting band throughout 
the North American region, including Mexico and Haiti, without those countries 
being signatories to the agreement. 

Not only are we ignoring these countries, but we are making a part of the 
agreement “for information only” Mexican priorities as they existed in previous 
agreements and station assignment lists “based on the latest information sup- 
plied the conference” without any approval whatsvever from Mexico. Perhaps 
we are being presumptuous by becoming a party with Cuba in encroaching upon 
Mexican clear channels. Without Mexico even being a party to the agreement, 
the agreement permits Cuba to operate on 5 of Mexico’s 6 clear channels which 
were assigned it in the original NARBA of 1987 and 1 of our own stations in 
Puerto Rico to operate on Mexico’s best clear channel, 730 kilocycles. This is 
a clear violation of the so-called gentlemen’s agreement between the United 
States and Mexico. The only clear channel of Mexico which escapes duplication 
by Cuba is 1570 kilocycles, and Cuba may even operate on 1,570 kilocycles, be- 
cause of the United States surrender to Cuba on the 650-mile rule, which I shall 
discuss later. 

I have heard it stated that the omission of Mexico can be remedied through 
the device of bilateral agreements. In our opinion, we cannot hope for a satis 
factory bilateral agreement between the United States and Mexico once this 
agreement is ratified. On the contrary, we would expect retaliation, and severe 
retaliation, by Mexico. Either she would feel free to assign stations on any 
broadcasting frequencies, regardless of the terms of this agreement, or her 
demands upon us for a bilateral agreement would be so excessive as to be im- 
possible. She has seen what concessions we have made to Cuba—which I shall 
cover later—and I should think would consider that she is entitled to at least 
as many, if not more, concessions. In fact, from what information I have 
received, Mexico’s recent and I believe current demands are entirely unac 
ceptable and not worthy of serious considerations. 

The fact that Haiti is not a party to the agreement, while not of such im- 
portance as the omission of Mexico, nevertheless will make it possible for 
Haiti to make assignments in the future that will be detrimental to the United 
States. 


Objection No. 2—Concessions to Cuba 


Before proceeding with my discussion concerning the concessions to Cuba made 
by the agreement, I should like to say that I am entering somewhat of a technical 
field and that Colonel DeWitt, who will follow me, will be able to answer any 
technical questions you may have 

The first concession to Cuba to which we object is the specific assignments on 
six of the present United States clear channels, as follows: 640 ke., KFI, Los 
Angeles, Calif... CMHQ, 8S. Clara, L. V. 15 kw.;: 660 ke... WNBC, New York, N. Y., 
CMCU, Habana, 5 kw.: 670 ke., WMAQ, Chicago, IIL, CMBC, Holguin, Ote., 1 kw. ; 
760 ke... WIR, Detroit, Mich.. CMCD, Habana, 10 kw.: 780 ke., WBBM, Chicago, 
Tll., CMHD, 8S. Clara, L. V. 5 kw.: 830 ke., WCCO, Minneapolis, Minn., CMBZ, 
Habana, 5 kw. 

These assignments are entirely unwarranted and will cause substantial in- 
terference to the reception of the United States stations. Colonel DeWitt will 
explain the extent of interference. 

The next concession to which we object is the further reduction in standards 
of protection on these six specific assignments as compared with previous agree 
ments. Cuba is required to protect the United States stations only within an 
800 mile radius of the United States station, as compared with the earlier 
requirement of protection within the entire United States. 

The next objectionable concession is that the United States stations on the 
six clear channels are precluded from increasing their power in the direction of 
Cuba, thus setting up an effective roadblock to improvement of presently in- 
adequate radio reception to vast areas and rural populations of the United States. 
Our engineers advise me that about 60 percent of the area of the United States 
and 23 million people (mostly farmers) have as their only source of interference- 
free radio reception at night, the skywave service of clear channel stations. 
With the present limited power of 50 kw., this service is inadequate. 

Another objectionable concession to Cuba, and perhaps the most harmful to 
the United States, is that Cuba is not bound by the so-called 650-mile rule. This 
rule was established in the original NARBA of 1937 and provided that no country 
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would be permitted to operate’a station on a clear channel (class I-A) of an- 
other country within 650 miles of the border of that country. 

A partial surrender to Cuba regarding the 650-mile rule was made in the 1946 
interim agreement by allowing Cuba assignments on four United States I-A 
channels (640 ke., KF: 670 ke.. WMAQ;: 830 ke., WCCO; 890 kc., WENR-WLS). 
(The 1946 interim agreement was a 3-year agreement among the countries of 
che North American region intended to function temporarily pending negotiation 
of a new agreement. It was never submitted to the Senate for ratification.) 

The effect of the complete surrender to Cuba on the 650-mile rule is to permit 
Cuba to assign stations on all 24 of the United States clear channels. In consider- 
ing this objection, please bear in mind that all other signatory countries are bound 
by the rule.’ 

While it is not entirely clear from the agreement whether United States clear 
channels would be precluded from increasing their power without affording pro- 
tection to such Cuban stations as might be placed in operation on other than the 
six channels specifically named, as a practical matter it seems only logical to 
expect that Cuba would demand such protection, and thereby create another road- 
block to the much needed improvement in reception to the rural populations of 
the United States. 

The agreement also contains a number of concessions to Cuba adversely affect- 
ing stations other than class I-A stations. Colonel DeWitt will cover this subject 
and I shall therefore not discuss it. 

Objection No, 8—Concession to Jomaica and Dominican Republic 

Jamaica is assigned stations on two United States clear channels (S880 ke., 
WCBS and 1180 ke., WHAM). These are in addition to the Cuban assignments 
on six United States clear channels, and are subject to substantially the same 
criticism, namely, they will cause interference to the United States stations and 
they will preclude any real improvement of service to the rural areas served by 
these stations. 

The Dominican Republic is assigned a station on still another United States 
clear channel (S20 ke., WFAA, WBAP) which has the same objections as the 
Jamaican assignments. 

The Dominican Republic is also assigned a station on 620 ke., a regional fre- 
quency with consequential ndverse effects upon the use of that channel by the 
United States. 


Objection No, 4.—The provisions relating to the policing of the agreement 

No treaty is stronger than its powers of enforcement. The 1987 NARBA pro- 
vided that if any disagreement between two or more countries were not settled 
through diplomatic channels, compulsory arbitration would follow. the treaty 
under consideration, although spelled out in greater detail, provides substantially 
the same thing. This method of settling disagreements in regard to radio is too 
prolonged to be satisfactory. The 1946 interim agreement, on the other hand, 
established a permanent engineering committee composed of four experts, one 
each from Canada, Cuba, Mexico and the United States, whose duties were to 
determine facts and make recommendations which would enable the governments 
to comply with the technical provisions of the agreement. The members of this 
committee were given power to inspect stations, and to make necessary investiga- 
tions and provide a prompt method for obtaining elimination of interference. 
This committee functioned with some degree of satisfaction, but it is entirely 
eliminated from the present agreement. 


Objection No. 5.—The veto power given other countries regarding increases in 
adjacent channel skywave signals 

Appendix C recognizes that ordinarily skywave signals on adjacent channels 
are not considered in determining interference, but provides for bilateral negoti- 
ations between two countries before one country may substantially increase its 
skywave signal on a channel adjacent to a channel used by the other country. 
In effect, this provision in many instances may give Canada and Cuba the right 
to veto power increases by United States stations. 


‘The Dominican Republic accepted the rule but reserved against any possible future 
assignment of a class I-A station in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands (final protocol 
p 6S ) 
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Objection No. 6—So many changes have occurred since the agreement was 
negotiated that it should be reviewed 


The present agreement was signed on November 15, 1950. In the more than 
2% years that have passed since the agreement was signed, the television indus- 
try has developed substantially in the United States from 108 prefreeze stations 
to an authorized total to date of 511 stations. In Cuba, television did not start 
until after the present agreement was signed. However, today eight stations are 
in operation seven stations have been authorized and presumably are in course 
of construction and applications have been filed for a number of additional 
stations. The attached map shows approximately the television coverage of 
Cuba that can be expected when all presently authorized stations are on the 
air. You will notice that practically the entire island will receive television. 
The importance of this development is obvious. The greater the number of 
television stations, the less the demand for standard broadcast frequencies, which 
are the subject matter of the agreement. 

Mexico, too, has developed a substantial television industry since negotiations 
of the present treaty were conducted. 

In addition to the television growth, there have been changes in the political 
administrations of Cuba, United States and Mexico. 

These changes, we submit, are of such a substantial nature as to warrant a re- 
view of the agreement before ratifying it and in addition, they offer substantial 
promise of renegotiating a new agreement with all North American region coun- 
tries included and more satisfactory terms to the United States, 





SUMMARY HISTORY OF UNITED STATES CLEAR CHANNELS 


This treaty, as I have said, will cause interference to additional clear channel 
stations and opens the door to deterioration of all such stations. Therefore, I 
believe a brief summary of what has happened to clear channels is in order, to 
demonstrate that the trend toward eliminating skywave service to the remote 
rural areas of the country has gone too far, and should be reversed, 

The need for clear channel stations has been recognized since the beginning of 
broadcasting in the early *20’s. Regulations of the Department of Commerce, 
which became effective in May of 1923 after the second National Radio Confer 
ence, established certain classes of stations, one of which, class B corresponded 
to what is now known as a clear channel station and 40 channels were assigned 
for such stations. Within a year, 4 additional class B channels were made avail- 
le and after the third National Radio Conference, which was held in October 
1928, a total of 53 class B stations was assigned, 6 of which went to Canada. 
Most of the remaining 47 channels were clear, but some were occupied jointly 
with Canada, and others were duplicated within the United States 

During the period beginning July 9, 1926 and until after the enactment of the 
Radio Act of 1927 on February 28, 1927, complete chaos was created by the ad- 
dition of about 200 new stations and existing stations changing frequencies 
and increasing power. By the time the Federal Radio Commission was formed 
through the enactment of the Radio Act of 1927, there were no clear channels 
left and all radio service throughout the country, except in the immediate vicinity 
of cities having radio stations, was destroyed by ruinous interference. Through- 
out the entire history of radio broadcasting it was this period that most clearly 
demonstrated the need for clear channels. The Federal Radio Commission dur- 
ing 1927 and 1928 took steps to bring order out of the chaos but it was not until 
November 11, 1928, when certain Commission orders became effective that the 
situation was clarified. These orders provided for 40 clear channels (a com- 
promise between 50 clear channels urged by a committee of prominent radio 


engineers and those opposing the plan who suggested anywhere from 25 to no 
clear channels) During the following decade, 2 of these clear channels were 
duplicated by means of a United States-Canadian exchange of notes (WPG-— 
WLWL, and KNX) and 13 were duplicated on a voluntary basis. By “voluntary” 
I mean that either the licensee of the clear channel station consented to the 
duplication or the Federal Radio Commission or Federal Communications Com- 
mission granted applications permitting the duplications. By this time there were 
only 25 clear channels, 

The next development affecting the number of clear channels was the 1937 
NARBA. This agreement allocated a total of 32 channels to the United States for 
use by class I-A, class I-B, and class IT stations. The agreement provided that 
the United States ‘“‘may assign class I—A stations to at least 25 of said channels.” 

The specific assignments of the 25 class I-A stations in the United States 
were contained in the recommendations of the North American Regional Radio 
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Mngineering Meeting signed at Washington, D. C., January 30, 1941 and became 
effective March 29, 1941. Next, KOA in Denver was duplicated, first by the as 
signinent of a station in Boston and later by assignments in several other cities 
This reduced our total number of clear channels to 24. The 1946 interim agree 
ment authorized Cuba to operate on 4 more of our clear channels, reducing the 
total number to 20. Thus, during the period from 1928S until 1946 our Government 
followed a policy of gradually reducing the number of clear channel stations, 
in part through actions by the Federal Radio and Communications Commissions 
and in part by the State Department, to such an extent that the number had been 
reduced from 40 to 20 

This policy is continued by the present agreement. Its net result is to cause 
interference on 6 additional United States clear channels. (Of the 9 specific 
assignments, 4 were deteriorated by the 1946 interim agreement and 1 of those 
t does not have an assignment on it in the present agreement). This reduces 
United States interference-free clear channels to not more than 14 and possibly 


CONCLUSION 


In the light of the many defects in the present treaty, and in the light of the 
further testimony you will hear in opposition to the treaty, I urge you to adopt 
i report rejecting its ratification, and if it be appropriate for you to do so, to 
return it to the State Department for renegotiation 


Senator Tonry. Colonel DeWitt. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. DeWITT, JR., PRESIDENT OF WSM, INC., 
NASHVILLE, TENN., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE ENGINEERING 
COMMITTEE, CLEAR CHANNEL BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Mr. DeWrrr. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toney. Give your name to the reporter. 

Mr. DeWirr. My name is John H. DeWitt, Jr., president of radio 
station WSM, Inc., and WSM-TV, Nashville, Tenn. I appear before 
you today in my capacity as chairman of the Clear Channel Broad- 
casting Service Engineering Committee. 

Senator Toney. Are you going to read this whole statement ? 

Mr. DeWirr. This isa long statement. | would like to introduce it 
in the record, sir, then I would like to olive you excerpts from it orally, 
if that is satisfactory 

Senator Topry. Yes, sir 

Mr. DeWrrr. I have so many engineering exhibits that we have 
spent a lot of time and money on, and it will take a good deal longer 
than the ten minutes you have allowed each witness. 

Senator Torry. You understand the situation. Time is of the 
essence. These hearings can stretch way out and we forget the begin 
ning at the end. 

Mr. DeWirr. I will try to make my testimony as succinct as pos- 
sible, sir. 

Senator Toney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. DeWrrr. Chairman Hyde covered all the points that I cover 
in the early part of my testimony. He was kind enough to set the stage 
for the basic engeimeering, the difference between clears, regionals, 
locals and elass IT stations, the channel widths, and so on, so it is 
not necessary to go into that. 

Senator Tonry. The clears constitute a monopoly, don’t they ? 

Mr. DeWirr. I think they are a monopoly in trust, Senator, because 
they are always under the control of the FCC. 

Senator Torry. That is true, yes, but they have a natural monopoly 
eranted them, haven't they ¢ 
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Mr. DeWirr. | think they have a natural monopoly granted them 
as long as they operate it properly. I think the Commission can take 
it away from them. 

Senator Tose y.. AS long as they operate 1n the publie lliterest. 

Mr. Di Wirt. Yes. I would like to YO Into some of the provisions 
of this treaty because Chairman Hyde has covered it somewhat thor 
oughly, and I would like to 1’ but some of his statements. 

The agreement before the committee was signed at Washington in 
1950. We all know the parties to the agreement. It 1s intended to 
replace the original agreement of 1941 as extended and revised by the 
interim agreement (modus vivendi) of 1946 which expired on March 
29, 1949. As I will demonstrate, the agreement represents a totally 
unjustified and unnecessary surrender of broadcast facilities by the 
United States to other nations, and therefore the best interests of the 
United States dictate the rejection of the agreement by the United 
States Senate. 

Senator Topry. You don’t believe in international cooperation In 
these matters? 

Mr. DeWrrr. I do. 

Senator Toney. Do vou think this is an example of international 
cooperation ¢ 

Mr. Dr Wrrr. I believe this is not a wood example of 2ood Soul d 
international cooperation because, when you see our exhibits, vou will 
see that the nation of Cuba has exhibited the utmost selfishness in its 
demands. 

Senator Tosry. If there is anything that happens in Washington 
that isn’t selfish, I would like to know what it is. 

You believe in the principle of cooperation between nations, don’t 
you? 

Mr. DeWirr. I certainly do, very much, sir. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHANNEL PRIORITIES 


The 60 clear channels are assigned for priority of use by class I and 
II stations in the several countries in accordance witl 
set forth in the agreement. On 39 of the 60 clear channels, class I-A 
priorities are recognized (appendix A,table 1). On 14 of the 39 I-A 
channels, priority IS assigned to other countries, 7 to Canada, 6 to 
Mexico, and 1 to the Bahamas. On the remaining 25 channels, class 
I-A priorities are assign d to the United States. 

On 21 of the 60 clear channels, class I-B priorities are assigned to 
the various countries. 

I won't read all this, but I would like to point out on page 23 of my 
statement there is a table at the bottom which defines the classes of 
stations. We have class I-A, class I-B, class I-C, class I-D, class I, 
class IIT and class LV stations. 

Before this agreement was reached, there was no such thing as a 
class I-C or a class I-D station. It happens that under this agree- 
ment Cuba and the Dominican Republic, I believe, are the only coun- 
tries that get class I-C and class I-D stations. Most of those stations 
are on regional channels, so this is not. entirely a clear channel argu- 
ment. There are some 1,100 regional stations in the United States 
which, by and large, are limited toa power at night of 5 kilowatts, and 
yet this agreement allows Cuba, the only nation, and the Dominican 


: 
. certain tables 
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Republic, to go on those regional channels of 10 to 50 kilowatts under 
this class I-C and class I-D arrangement. So I am sure that these 
stations are going to receive a very large amount of interference from 
those stations which they do not contemplate at the present time. 


THE “650-MILE RULE” 


On the 650-mile rule, the 650-mile rule is not purely a political rule, 
as the Cubans claim. It has a good basis of engineering fact. 

I was present in Habana in 1937 in the conference when this rule was 
talked about. It hinges on the fact that then and now we do not know 

all of the scientific facts about radio transmission. It is possible to 
make a lot of calculations which we can say are accurate to within 
a certain degree. It is also possible to say that certain things, outside 
of that degree of accuracy and for that reason you have to have simple, 
basic rules, like a distance rule which takes over in such cases and which 
we can use in international agreements. 

That rule, the 650 rule, was not dreamed up to apply specifically to 
Cuba. It applies to Mexico. It rules out almost all of Mexico, just the 
southern tip of Yucatan and the northern tip of Guatemala. It clears 
out stations in Canada of our clear channels. 

Since getting them to agree to that rule, we have learned a lot more 
about the engineering involved and we find, if you put a station at 
650 miles from the border, that there are very definite limitations on 
its power if you are not going to gel terrific interference on the class 
I~A channe Js that the stations would operate on. 

The Cuban Government took a reservation on the 650-mile rule. 
They regarded it as an insult. I believe the Mexicans did not like it 
either, but they did not come into this treaty. The reservation on the 
650-mile rule means that the Cubans can put stations on all of our clear 
channels. 

Chairman Hyde said this morning it was ridiculous to say that be- 
cause the requirements would be so stringent, they could not produce 
an antenna which would give 25 mier« ovolts at the tip of Florida. 
Actually, it is possible to design on paper an antenna which will pro- 
duce 25 microvolts or less at the tip of Florida, and that is the re- 
quirement that would be met under the treaty. But when we look at all 
antennas and antennas that we have measured in our country, very 
good antennas, we find that, which they could convince us mathemat- 
ically that such an antenna would work, we would find out very quickly 
if it went into effect, that it would not work and would not give the 
protection that they claim. 

For that reason, we feel that the reservation on the 650-mile rule is 
a very dangerous thing for the clear channel stations in this country. 

There is another provision. There are these 6 I-A clear channels, as 
the chairman pointed out, 2 of the National Broadcasting Co., 2 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 2 of the clear channel 
group, on which Cuba is allowed to put in high-powered stations with 
directional antennas. 

Chairman Hyde claims that protection to the 800-mile contour of 
the United States stations is a real protection. I think I will show 
you by exhibits made using techniques set out by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission that that does not cons stitute real protection. 

Senator Tosry. You question Chairman Hyde’s statement on that 
point ¢ 
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Mr. DeWrrr. Sir, I think that Chairman Hyde did not use all of 
the engineering that is at his command in determining the interference 
that would exist at this 800-mile distance from these stations. I think 
he will have to agree and that his engineers will have to agree with the 
premise of our exhibits, because we use the Federal Communications 
Commission data in preparing them. 


LIMITATION ON FUTURE EXPANSION ON CERTAIN UNITED STATES CLEARS 


Our point about these stations on the six clear channels is this. 
Under this treaty the six clear channels involved cannot go to higher 
power if authorized by the Federal Communications Commission later 
to include service to the rural people. Without putting in a highly ex 
pensive directional antenna, which would limit the signal toward Cuba 
to the present power of 50 kilowatts, it cannot be done. 

In the case of KFI in Los Angeles—that is one of the channels in 
volved, the antenna that would be required to limit the field to the 
required 2 volts toward Cuba, would have 10 towers. It would cover 
86 acres of ground and it would cost $420,000 on an estimate more than 
a 3-element antenna which KFI would use to improve service. 

Senator Toney. Is there any directional antenna that could be used, 
set up at the border to send these Cuban waves back where they came 
from ? 

Mr. DeWirr. I wish weeould. 

The same is true with WJR. If the Commission allows them to 
increase power, WJ R would have to use a directional antenna which 
would limit the signal right straight south to 50 kilowatts. So they 
could not improve their service over Ohio and in that direction. They 
just couldn’t do it. 

There is another restriction, and that has to do with side channel 
interference. Under the old treaty the side channel interference was 
not recognized, as I recall, on power. Under this treaty, if any one of 
the clear channel stations, through Commission authority, attempts 
to increase power above 50 kilowatts then it must consult with the 
other governments and get their permission before going ahead with it. 

So that it limits the improvement that could be made in this country. 


CHANNELS AND POWER GRANTED TO CUBA 


Under the treaty the Cubans get 5 of these I-C positions (10 to 50 
kilowatts) and 4 of them are on regional channels. They get 7 I-D 
positions (10 to 25 kilowatts) with 6 on regional channels and 1 on a 
Canadian J—A channel. 

Our regionals cannot operate with any such power. 

The Dominican Republic gets a I-C station on a regional channel 
(10 kilowatts to 20 kilowatts). 

Jamaica gets positions on two United States I—A clear channels. 

The Dominican Republic gets a position on 1 United States I-A 
clear channel, WHAA, 820 kilocycles, at Dallas, Tex. 

Incidentally, the I-C station on a regional channel is on 620 
kilocyeles. , 

Cuba gets 16 positions on the 20 I-B channels on which the United 
States has priority. 

Cuba gets two high-powered local stations, which breaks a principle 
of many years. 
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The United States has 6 local channels recognized in this region, 
and the United States has for years limited the local stations to powers 
of 100 to 250 watts. I think that is right because, if they required all 
of those local stations to go up in power, they would all have to go 
up at once because of mutual interference. Then there would be a lot 
of these smal] stations in small towns that couldn’t afford to go up in 
power. So they would be hurt economically. Yet Cuba is allowed to 
put higher powered stations on two of the local channels. 


NIGHTTIME RADIO COVERAGE OF UNITED STATES 


I would like to show you the present coverage of the United States 
at night as shown by this map, Senator. This map was prepared by 
our group, but it uses the Federal Communications Commission 
standards. 

(Map filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. DeWrrr. This does not show any sky waves. It shows all of 
the ground wave coverage in the United States at night out to the half 
millivolt per meter contour. This is as of 1950. We brought this up 
to date from 1947 to 1950 and added some 200 stations, ground wave 
stations, and it made practically no difference in the area covered. 

The yellow on this map shows service available from four sources. 
The blue shows 3 services, the green 2 services—I am sorry, but that is 
just the reverse. The green shows 3 services. The blue shows 2 serv- 
ices, and the red shows L service. 

The white area of this map represents 60 percent of the area of the 
United States of America. In other words, about 1,800,000 square 
miles is represented in that area. If you live anywhere in that white 
area and you want to tune in an AM broadcasting service, you have to 
do it through skywaves. You cannot got eroundwave service of an 
acceptable quality; that is, by Federal Communications standards. 

So we have to have our I-A clear channels and some I-B’s to fill 
in this skywave so these people will get a service. As I have shown, 
when you degrade 6 or them, you just automatically lower the grade 
of service that is provided in here, and it isa very poor service because 
of the power. 

Senator Toney. That map looks like a case of measles to me. 

Mr. DeWrrr. Yes, it does. It isa factual thing. 

In this white area there are 23 million people. Nineteen and a half 
million of those people live east. of the central port of the country, east 
of longitude 96. So we are not ta lking about people out here, we are 
talking about people in these white areas in the eastern part of the 
country 1914 million. 

With this map we found out that 67 percent of the people can get 
the a Broadcasting Co. nighttime groundwave, 63° percent 
Columbia Broadeasting System, 49 percent American Broadcasting 
Co., 39 i rcent Mutual and 30 percent local unaffiliated stations. 

\dding more stations on here would not fill in these white areas. We 
tried that engineeringly, and you just cannot do it that way. You have 
to use skywaves to do the job. Chairman Hyde said that this morn- 
ing. He said the skywaves were necessary for rural service. 

The only practical solution to the matter of inadequate radio cover- 
age inthis country (as shown in detail by CCBS in FCC Docket 6741, 
which began in 1945 and was concluded in 1948, and has never been de- 
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cided by the Commission, and in hearings before the Senate and Inter 
state Foreign Commerce Committee on S. 2231, 80th Cong.) is the 
retention of all existing I-A clear channels and the granting of in- 
creased power to them so that farmers and small-town folks will 
be able to enjoy at least some of the radio service which only city folks 
have day and night throughout the year. Also, some of the class I-B 
channels should be converted to class I-A channels and granted higher 
power. Later, we shall examine the effects of the proposed treaty on 
(1) the admittedly inadequate coverage of the United States and (2) 
the possibility of remedying the inadequate service. 


CUBAN AND MEXICAN NIGHTTIME RADIO COVERAGE 


Sir, I would like to show you the Cuban coverage. 

Senator Toney. You have already consumed 18 minutes. We will 
give you 7 more minutes. 

Mr. DeWirt. Senator, I would like to run quickly through the ex- 
hibits, then, if that is all right. 

(Map filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. DeWrrrt. This is the island of Cuba, Mr. Chairman. It is made 
on the same basis as this map. The island of Cuba has a total white 
are of 11,000 square miles as against 1,800,000 square miles in the 
United States. That is an area which has an unserved population of 
34.000 people as against 23 million in the United States. 

Let’s go to the next map, the Mexican situation, please. (Map 
filed with the committee.) Mexico should be a part of this treaty. It 
is obvious that. any country with white areas as vast as Mexico and 
which requires skywave coverage should be a party to a treaty which 
involves the North American region. 

Again, these colors are on the same basis as the United States map. 

This map shows the interference which the station in Santa Clara, 1 
of these stations proposed to be put on the 6 clear channels. what it 
will do to KFI in Los Angeles. You will remember that KFI fur- 
nishes frost warnings and — 1r farm information over all this vast 
area in the West. Under the treaty this station is supposed to protect 
to this red dotted line; that a the 800-mile circle from the station. 
This engineering data that I used in preparing these exhibits is con- 
tained in another exhibit, which I would like to submit for the record. 
It is highly technical, but it sets out all the premises, and they are 
Federal Communications Commission premises, under which these 
were prepared. These percentages here indicate the percentage of 
the nights of the year that people residing in this area would be 
interfered with by the station at Santa Clara, Cuba. 

You notice on this red line where they supposedly get protection 
under the Commission’s standards, 75 to 90 percent of the nights of the 
year they will get interference. 


TIME ALLOWED TO WITNESSES 


Mr. Roto. Mr. Chairman, I want to make just one request here. 
You have indicated that Mr, DeWitt will have only a few more 
minutes remaining. I want you to know that a tremendous amount 
of work has gone into the preparation of this case. 

Senator Topey. I realize that. 
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Mr. Rotxo. It is of such importance to the entire Nation that our 
evidence be heard, as a matter of fact, it is so important in our opinion 
that we are willing that our following witnesses, at least as many 
as may be necessary, submit their statements for the record in order 
that Mr. DeWitt may present his case without being rushed. 

Senator Tosry. He has had 22 minutes now. I am giving him 314 
minutes more. You realize these things are going into the record. | 
am only a man of average intelligence. No man can grasp them by 
hearing it here. 

Mr. Roxio. [ am asking that Mr. DeWitt be given the opportunity 
to explain them, so they will be understandable, and our following 
witnesses, rather than taking up the time of the committee, are willing 
to give their time to Colonel DeWitt. 

Senator Tosry. Who are they? 

Mr. Roivo. Mr. Curran, Mr. Leydorf, Mr. Wells, Mr. Shomette, and 
Mr. MeIninch. They are willing to give their time up to the extent 
that it would be necessary. 

Senator Torry. I see. 

Mr. Roto. In other words, you allow them each 10 minutes. That 
makes 50 minutes. If Mr. DeWitt takes their 50 minutes, they will 
submit their reports for the record. 

Senator Topry. Such. self-abnegation is remarkable. I commend 
them for it. Most of them want their time. 

Mr. Roxio. That is correct. They have come from great distances 
to be heard. 

Senator Tosey. I would hate to ignore them entirely. You are the 
doctor. 

Mr. Roto. Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, to have additional 
time on another day ? 

Seantor Torry. Very likely, yes. 

We will adopt a 10-minute rule right through these hearings. 
They can file their briefs for the record. 

Mr. Rotio. We sat here this morning and listened to Chairman 
Hyde. 

Senator Tosry. But remember, he is Chairman Hyde. 

Mr. Roto. I recognize that. 

Senator Topry. And he is the head of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the respected Chairman, and he represents the official 
point of view of the United States Government, and I think that is 
only fair. 

We will follow this rule all the way down through our friends. 
They will have 10 minutes each before the committee. 

Mr. Rotio. You will not permit him a few more minutes? 

Senator Tosry. I will permit him to go ahead. 


CUBAN INTERFERENCE WITH UNITED STATES STATIONS 


Mr. DeWirr. You will notice in Arizona 25 percent of the nights 
of the year along the border this station KFT will be interfered with. 
This is WNBC in New York. They are for this treaty. I do not be- 
lieve they have taken the trouble to look at this thing to see how much 
interference it will cause, because I think they are so interested in 
television that they are not thinking about radio any more. 
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Senator Tosry. I bet they know just as much about it as some of 
the rest of you do. 

Mr. DeWrrr. Ninety percent of the nights of the year where they 
are supposed to be protected, people will get interference on their 
signal, 

WMAQ in Chicago, the same way. The 90 percent goes right along. 
The red line that the Commission is supposed to protect goes right 
along. 

WJR—they made a great point of showing that WJR was not 
heard except right in the extreme tip of Florida. You will notice 
that the 90-percent line goes through middle Georgia. Ninety percent 
of the nights of the year the signal of WJR would be interfered with 
and 20 percent of the nights of the year it would be interfered with 
in Wisconsin. I think that is a fact. 

This is WJR with a directional antenna which they will be required 
to use under the treaty if they went to higher power and protected 
Cuba. You notice the 90- percent curve is still in the same place be- 

cause they limit the signal in this direction through a very expensive 
directional antenna rather than give service to the people in this vast 
area that have to rely on skywave. 

This is WJR with 750 kilowatts, and still it is interfered with. 

WBBM in Chicago—very serious interference along this line. 

Dallas—the station in the Dominican Republic, 1 kilowatt day, 100 
watts at night. We think it is to be expected that those countries will 
operate with their day power at night. That is the gist of it. This is 
the same station with a hundred watts in the Dominican Republic. 
You can see what it does over here on the east coast. 

Minneapolis, the CBS station, the so-called 800-mile circle. Ninety 
percent of the nights of the year down here toward Cuba you will get 
interference. 

Senator Tosry. And CBS has approved the treaty. 

Mr. DeWirr. They are for it. 

Louisville, Ky.—these are examples of what would happen if under 
Cuba’s reservation on the 650-mile rule, the Cubans put on stations 
which we think they could do. They could put them on all the 
United States I-A channels. 

1 would like for you to see the work that has gone into this. There 
are about 2,500 man-hours in these exhibits. 

Senator Toney. They are very well done. 

I still submit to you, sir, that I do not know who there is in this 
room who can grasp these things during your presentation. 

Mr. DeWirr. I would like to submit a copy of these exhibits. 

Senator Torney. Yes. 

(The exhibits are herewith inserted.) 
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RADIO COVERAGE IN CUBA 


Mr. DeWirr. I have a series of bar graphs which show Cuban 
selfishness. I have been in the islands. I have been at these treaty- 
making conferences. By any study you use, Cuba comes out on the 
long end of the horn on this thing. 

Let us take nighttime. This is what it is per square mile. This is 
just the power of all the radio stations in Cuba against the square 
miles. Here is Cuba. Here is Mexico. Here is the United States. 
Here is Canada. 

Let’s take stations per million people nighttime. Let’s take the 
number of radio stations per million people. Look at Cuba. Twenty 
stations per million people. United States, Canada and Mexico—in 
the number of stations per square mile Cuba is way out here. By any 
standard you take, they are way ahead. 

Relative power per person, Habana, Cuba—this is a city and we 
have 400 milliwatts per person. In Pittsburgh we have 100. 

(The exhibits referred to are as follows:) 


AVERAGE WATTS PER NATIONAL SQUARE MILE 
(TOTAL AUTHORIZED WATTS OF ALL STATIONS 
DIVIDED BY NATIONAL AREA) 


CANADA 


USA 


MEXICO 


CUBA 
2 4 6 8 


WATTS PER SQUARE MILE 


FIGURE NO. 8 NIGHT TIME 
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STATIONS PER MILLION PEOPLE 
(TOTAL AUTHORIZED STATIONS DIVIDED BY MILLIONS OF PEOPLE) 


MEXICO 


CANADA 


USA 


CUBA 
5 10 15 20 


STATIONS PER MILLION PEOPLE 


NIGHT TIME 
FIGURE NO. 10 


NUMBER OF AUTHORIZED STATIONS 
PER THOUSAND SQUARE MILES— NATIONAL AVERAGE 


USA 


CANADA 


CUBA 


MEXICO 
0.5 1.0 1.5 2.0 2.5 


STATIONS PER THOUSAND SQUARE MILES 


NIGHT TIME 
FIGURE NO. I2 CCBS - Dec. 195! 
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RELATIVE POWER PER PERSON - REPRESENTATIVE CITIES 


NEW YORK CITY 
7,891,957 -1950 Pop 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 
802,178 - 1950 Pop 


PITTSBURGH 
676,806 - 1950Pop. 


HAVANA, GUBA 


659,833 - 1943 Pop! 
0 100 200 300 400 


POWER PER PERSON  (Milliwatts) 


NIGHTTIME 


FIGURE NO. 14 Prepored by CC BS Dec. 195! 





Senator Tonry. What would Cuba do if we had no agreement at all ? 

Mr. DeWrrr. I think they would do just as they are doing now and 
as they sometimes do when they are under the agreements. They 
along with a large number of stations. I believe television will take 
care of their excessive demands. They have four television stations 
in operation in Havana at the present time, and I am told a fifth one 
is going on the air. I do not believe that anyone who is that heavily 
involved in television in that small a country or city is going to invest 
further in radio. 

Senator Tosry. I cannot imagine how anyone will be satisfied with 
radio after s television. I think it will put radio out of business. 

Mr. DeWirr. There are still a lot of areas that have radio. 

Senator Torry. We are living in a television age. Better wake up. 

Mr. DeWirr. Yes, sir. 

By all of these standards, they come out ahead. But this chart 
which I would like to show you is the piece de resistance, as far as the 
Cuban situation is concerned. This is your radio dial going across 
here, 540 to 1600 kilocycles. This is Habana, Cuba, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and New York City. 

(The exhibit referred to is as follows:) 
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NIGHTTIME 


FIGURE No 20 


HAVANA, CUBA PITTSBURGH, PA NEW YORK, © Y 
1943 POP 659,865 1950 POP. 676,806* 1950 POP 7,891,957 * 
30 STATIONS 260,500 WATTS S STATIONS 70,000 WATTS 14 STATIONS 390,000 WATTS 


— POWER In KILOWATTS 


as- 





% PRELIMINARY U.S. CENSUS FIGURES~1950 


COMPARISON OF RADIO SERVICE IN HAVANA CUBA 
AND TWO PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES 


PREPARED BY CCBES - DEC 6, 1964 


Senator Toney. Where do they hold bullfights there? 

Mr. DeWirr. They must broadcast them well, Senator. This 
treaty gives the Cubans 31 full-time radio stations in Habana. Pitts- 
burgh Tes 7 stations. New York City has 16 stations. 

Senator Tosry. They need a Federal Communications Commission 
down in Cuba. 

Mr. DeWirr. They certainly do. 

Incidentally, there are networks in Cuba that have three stations in 
Havana. We cannot criticize Cuba’s politics, I suppose. If they 
want to give one concern three stations in the same city, I guess that 
is their business, but I know our Federal Communications Commission 
wouldn’t permit that in the United States, and I say that the Federal 
Communications Commission should have looked askance at that when 
they were making this treaty and tried to whittle them down in their 
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demands. Thirty-one stations in one city, a city the size of Pitts- 
burgh, are too many stations, especially with television coming on. 


RENEGOTIATION OF THE TREATY 


[I believe I have covered these maps. The cumulative effect of all 
these concessions is very considerable. When you add up the inter- 
ference on the 6 clear channels—I am not confining it to our 2 clear 
channels because I am standing for a principle here—I think the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission before it goes into the next confer- 
ence should abandon this treaty. I think it should abandon this 
treaty. It says, how has it any assurance it will get a better treaty. 
I think they should decide to put our own house in order in this coun- 
try. They should provide with the facilities we have available, good 
service to the people in the white areas, and then we should go into a 
treaty with Cuba and Mexico and Canada and the Dominican Re »public 
and Jamaica and Haiti and get them all in after we have put our own 
house in order and have served our nationals. That way I believe we 
would be doing the American people the greatest service. The way it 
has been, we go into one of these conferences and I think Chairman 
Hyde’s hands have been tied because he has not had a decision in the 
clear channel case. He has had to protect a lot of situations in the 
United States which were hard to protect in the face of Cuban de- 
mands. And I think that a new look should be taken at it and that 
they should start over. 

Senator Tonry Cuba is the tail that wags the dog. 

Mr. DeWirr. Yes, sir. Cuban demands are outrageous. They 
shouldn’t be satisfied, and I would like to point out, sir, that, when you 
put on a station on a clear channel in the United States, let’s say that 
WSM in Nashville is a monopoly and let’s say that the Commission 
can take that away any time when they do not operate in the public 
interest, but what I do say mainly is that, when you put a station on 
that frequency in Havana, Cuba, or Santiago, C ‘uba, you are taking 
something away from the American people and you are taking a prime 
radio facility and the only ones we have left are the clear channels. 
When you give those away and let the Cubans get on, you never will 
get the Cubans off. It is just exactly lke digging germanium 238 
and 235 out of the mountains of Colorado and h: inding it over to some 
other government. It is a natural resource which you are giving 
away and cannot get back. 

Senator Tospry. That is what the Rosenbergs did. 

Mr. DeWirr. Yes. I am not comparing them with anybody here, 
sir. I think that we should use our natural resources to the gr eatest 
advantage, and that is my argument. The clear channel group has 
stood for years on a point ‘of principle and it really is a point of prin- 
ciple, and the point is to give a fine radio service over the whole area 
of the United States. 

Senator Tosry. The clear channel stations have stood for years for 
the clear channel stations—period. 

Mr. DeWirr The clear channel crowd will go ahead with trying 
to improve service in these areas. They will, sir. 

Senator Toney. Don’t you think they ought to remind Cuba that 
they wouldn’t be in existence as an independent nation if it weren’t 
for the United States. 
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Mr. DeWrrr. I think we should. We should use sugar and any- 
thing we have before we make a treaty with them giving away the 
fine radio facilities we have. 

Senator Tosey. I think we ought to tell them that. 

Mr. DeWrrrt. I have advocated that in these conferences. 

Senator Toney. Thank you very ruch for coming. 

(The full statement of Mr. DeWitt is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN H. DEWIT1?, JR., IN OPPOSITION TO RATIFICATION OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT IN BEHALF OF CLEAR CHANNEL 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John H. DeWitt, 
Jr. Iam president of WSM, Inc., licensee of Standard Broadcast Station WSM 
and Television Station WSM-TV, both of which are located in Nashville, Tenn. I 
appear before you today in my capacity as chairman of the Clear Channel 
Broadcasting Service Engineering Committee. Mr. Seavey and Mr. Rollo have 
explained to you the reasons why it would not be in the best interests of the 
United States to ratify the proposed treaty known as the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement signed in Washington, D. C., on November 
15, 1950. It is my purpose to discuss with you the engineering reasons behind 
our position that the proposed treaty should not be ratified. 

I have many technical exhibits to show you which graphically portray the 
harm that would be caused to United States radio service should the proposed 
treaty be ratified. These exhibits are the result of the intensive study and 
work of 14 radio engineers over a period of more than a year entailing over 
2,500 man-hours of effort. 

Before presenting these exhibits, I believe it will be desirable and worthwhile 
to set forth first the basic premises upon which the exhibits are based. 

(a) Underlying facts and principles of radio communication 

Radio communication is based on the transmission and reception of what are 
known as “electro-magnetic waves” through space. These “electro-magnetic 
waves” (also called “Hertzian waves” and ‘radio waves”) consist of ground- 
waves, which travel along the surface of the earth, and skywaves, which are 
propagated into the atmosphere and reflected back to the earth’s surface. Gen- 
erally speaking, the strength of groundwave signals is of a constant nature 
throughout the broadcast day whereas skywaves are of a variable nature. Sky- 
Waves are much stronger during the nighttime than during the daytime, for dur- 
ing the day ionization of the upper atmosphere by the sun’s rays is so intense 
that radio waves traveling into these regions are almost completely absorbed. 
However, as the sun sets, recombination of the ions takes place at a rapid rate, 
and as recombination progresses, the upper atmosphere or ionosphere becomes a 
mirror rather than an absorber for waves in the standard broadcast band, and 
therefore the waves are reflected back to earth at great distances. Generally 
speaking, the area served by groundwave is known as the “primary service area,” 
while that served by skywave is known as the “secondary service area.” 

The signals produced by these waves are measured in terms of units of electri- 
cal force known as volts. However, the amount of electric force involved is so 
small that measurements have to be expressed in terms of tiny fractions of this 
unit, millivolts and microvolts. A millivolt is a thousandth of a volt and a micro- 
volt is a millionth of a volt. To be technically correct, the complete expression, 
“millivolts per meter” (mv/m) and “microvolts per meter’ (uv/m) should 
be used. 

The successful transmission of radio communications by two or more stations 
at the same time is possible only when the radio waves used by the stations differ 
sufficiently in character from each other so that a receiving set can (by a process 
known as “tuning”) select the desired signals and exclude the undesired signals. 
In making this statement, I am disregarding the case where the two stations are 
so far apart and their power so low that the waves sent by one of them do not 
cause trouble in the region served by the other. The respect in which waves 
differ in character, so that a receiving set can distinguish between them, is either 
in the number of individual waves per second or in the frequency employed. 
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“Frequency” is the rate of alternation of the electrical current which oscillates 
in the sending antenna. The current which makes radio waves suitable for prac- 
tical use alternates at rates from a minimum of 10,000 cycles a second to a 
maximum estimated at 300,000 megacycles or more a second. For convenience 
the terms “kilocycles” (ke.) and “megacycles” (me.) are used, a kilocycle being 
a thousand cycles and a megacycle being a million cycles. The standard broad- 
cast band covers the range from 550 to 1600 ke. 

As a result of the production of the rapidly alternating currents in the sending 
antenna, currents with the same rate of alternation, although much weaker, are 
created in receiving antennas at great distances. This is done in an incredibly 
short time, for radio waves, like light waves to which they are akin, travel at the 
rate of approximately 186,000 miles per second, or to use a more convenient 
measure, 300,000 kilometers a second. Imagine a radio transmitter put into 
operation at a given instant propelling a series of radio waves out into space in 
all directions, just as when a pebble is dropped in a pool of still water. At the 
end of a second, the foremost of the series will have reached a point 300,000 
kilometers away in any given direction and it will be followed, over the entire 
distance, by a procession of similar waves. 

When a transmitting station of modern efficiency is in operation but no mes- 
sage is being sent out by it (e. g., in the interim between announcements), it sends 
out simply a continuous series of identical waves. This series is commonly 
ealled the station’s “carrier wave.” When we speak of a station’s being on a 
certain frequency, we are referring to the frequency of its carrier wave. Like- 
wise, when the Commission assigns a frequency to a station, the assignment is 
with reference to its carrier wave. If nothing but the continuous carrier wave 
were transmitted, there would be nothing which a receiving set could reproduce 
into an intelligible communication. When, however, the carrier wave is made 
the vehicle for transmitting a communication, a complex phenomenon occurs 
which results in the creation of a small band of waves on both sides of the 
carrier wave. 

Intelligible communications can be transmitted by radio waves either by 
actually interrupting the carrier wave (as a current on a wire circuit is broken 
in telegraphy by dots and dashes) or by the process known as modulation. 
By means of amplitude modulation which is employed in standard broadcasting, 
the carrier wave sent out by a station is made to vary in exact correspondence 
to the slower vibrations imposed upon it. Sound vibrations in the air, caused 
for example by the human voice or a musical instrument, are picked up by the 
microphone and, by a process similar to that of the telephone, are converted into 
electrical vibrations of exactly the same frequencies as those of the original 
sound vibrations. These electrical vibrations are impressed on the carrier wave 
and cause its strength to vary with mathematical exactness corresponding to the 
original sound vibrations in the air. If a 1000-cycle note (corresponding roughly 
to a high C) is impressed on a carrier wave having a frequency of 1,000 ke., 3 
radio waves are transmitted to the receiving station—the original carrier wave 
of 1,000 ke., a wave of 1,001 ke. and a wave of 999 ke. A 5,000 cycle note on the 
same carrier wave results in waves of 995 ke. and 1,005 ke. respectively, in ad- 
dition to the carrier wave of 1,000 kc. A musical performance by an orchestra 
played into a microphone of a broadcasting station causes a very complex series 
of impressed waves above and below the carrier wave, corresponding to all the 
notes played, and to all the overtones as well and the sounds peculiar to particular 
instruments, all of which should be accurately reproduced by the receiving set, 
without interference, if there is to be perfect fidelity of reproduction. The fre- 
quencies on each side of the carrier are commonly referred to collectively as the 
side bands. It will readily be seen that for transmission in the standard broad 
east band of the range of notes covered by the piano keyboard (27 to 4,100 
cycles), a band of approximately 10 ke., is required, namely 5 ke. above and 5 ke. 
below the carrier wave, while for the ideal transmission and reproduction of all 
sound detectible by the human ear, including the overtones of musical instru- 
ments, a band of 30 ke. is necessary A band of 10 ke. has, however, been accepted 
as a practical compromise in the standard broadcast band. 

Section 2.102 of the Commission’s Rules and Regulations defines the radio 
spectrum as extending from 10 ke. to 300,000 me. and subdivides the spectrum 
into eight major bands as follows: 


1. Very low, below 30 kilocycles. 
2. Low, 30-300 kilocycles. 

3. Medium, 300-3,000 kilocycles. 
4. High, 3,000—30,000 kilocyeles. 





; 
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Very high, 30,000 kilocycles to 300 megacycles. 
. Ultra high, 300—-3,000 megacycles. 

Super high, 3,000—-30,000 megacycles. 

8. Extremely high, 30,000-300,000 megacycles. 


“ID o1 


(b) Types of standard broadcast frequencies and stations 


Standard broadcast stations operate in the medium group of frequencies. The 
standard broadcast band presently extends from 550 ke. to 1,600 ke., and the 
entire band occupies less spectrum space than that occupied by a single tele- 
vision station. Since stations are separated by 10 ke. (the carrier frequencies 
being 550, 560. 570, etc.), there are 106 channels within the standard broad- 
cast band. At the present time, there are over 2 thousand stations operating 
on these 106 channels within the United States and its Territories. 

Of the 106 channels, 46 are presently designated by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s rules as clear channels, 41 as regional channels, and 6 as 
local channels. The remaining 13 channels were classified as foreign class I-A 
clear channels by the NARBA of 1941 as extended and revised by the Interim 
Agreement of 1946. <A little later, in connection with the discussion of types of 
service, I shall set forth in some detail the different classes of stations which 
operate on clear, regional, and local frequencies and their distinguishing 
characteristics. 

(c) Types of standard broadcast coverage 


I would now like to turn to some of the basic terms and concepts of standard 
broadcast coverage. As I indicated earlier, there are two types of waves emitted 
by standard broadcast stations, namely, groundwaves and skywaves. I shall 
attempt to give you a more detailed explanation of what we mean by ground- 
waves and skywaves and the differences between the two. There are some basic 
technical differences which must be understood if you are to appreciate the 
necessity for protection of the skywave signals of clear channel stations 

When you hear the term “primary service,” the reference is usually to ground- 
wave service. It may be regarded as traveling along the surface of the earth, its 
strength gradually decreasing with distance from the transmitter. If there is no 
static, no man-made noise, no interference from other stations, and no inter- 
ference from the sky-wave of the same station, then the limit of ground-wave 
service is simply a matter of the sensitivity of the receiver. As we recede from 
the transmitter, the signal becomes weaker and weaker, the rate of decrease de- 
pending on soil conductivity and frequency. Finally, a point is reached where 
the signal is too weak to activate the receiver or the inherent thermal noises, 
present in all receivers, masks the weak signal. Actually, we rarely have such 
an ideal condition, for atmospheric or man-made noises limit the reception most 
of the time. 

A station transmits a ground-wave signal both day and night. At night, how- 
ever, you eventually reach a point where the sky-wave signal interferes enough 
with the ground-wave signal from the same station so as to make reception un- 
satisfactory. Beyond that, the sky-wave signal takes over and becomes the sole 
source of service for the listener. 

I now come to consider sky-wave service, otherwise known as secondary serv- 
ice. Time will not permit a full review of the technical details, but the more 
important facts must be mentioned to gain an accurate understanding of the 
significance of this service. 

Nighttime sky-wave signals in the broadcast band are the result of reflections 
of the transmitted energy from what is technically known as the E layer of the 
ionosphere, a stratum of tenuous electrified air which exists at a height of 55 to 
65 miles above the earth’s surface. 

Scientific investigations have shown that if we could see this so-called radio 
mirror, it would not look like a mirror at all, but would appear as a layer of 
clouds having stratifications, waviness, and individual bumpy areas of varying 
size. We would also observe that the irregularities are in a state of constant 
movement and varying aspect. 

Waves reflected from such a rough and changing mirror would be expected 
to vary widely in intensity with time. When we measure sky waves, we find 
this to be true. During the daytime very little reflection takes place at the 
ionosphere. As night falls, ionization reaches a state where waves in the broad- 
cast band are reflected with good efficiency. Within the second hour after sun- 
set, the sky-wave field intensity has almost reached the maximum value found 
later in the evening. Fluctuations of field intensity not only take place from 
hour to hour, but from minute to minute and from second to second. During 
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magnetic storms and auroral displays, the received fields may be of a very low 
order. It has also been found that the latitude of the reflection point has a con- 
siderable effect on the average intensity of reflected waves. 

In the broadcast band, the chief sources of noise are natural or atmospheric 
and man-made noise resulting from operation of electric signs, razors, eleva- 
tors, etc. In rural areas, atmospheric noise is usually the controlling factor, 
while in cities, reception is usually limited by man-made noise. Since atmos- 
pheric noise varies with frequency, geography, and the season of the year, and 
man-made noise varies with the degree and character of electrification of a 
community, the problem of depicting broadcast coverage resolves itself into one 
of statistics. With sky-wave service a further variable is added by the effects 
of fading. 

The sky-wave field intensity varies over a wide range, changing substantially 
within periods as short as 1 minute. At a distance from a station where only 
sky-wave is received, the signal is at a very low level throughout the daylight 
hours. As sunset approaches a rapid increase in signal strength takes place 
during the time interval between 1 hour before sunset and 1 hour after sunset. 
When I speak of an increase in signal strength, it is in terms of an average, the 
instantaneous value of the rising and falling strength usually covering a range 
of 10 to 1 in any given quarter hour. 

Usually by the time of the second hour after sunset the sky-wave signal has 
risen to the level characteristic of nighttime transmission for the remainder of 
the hours of darkness. It has been customary in describing the nighttime signal 
level of a station to use the field intensity during the second hour after sunset. 
Since the sky-wave signal varies, the field intensity exceeded for 50 percent of 
the hour is used. This is practically the same as the average. 

Now, in terms of “average,” i. e., the field intensity exceeded for 50 percent of 
the hour and in terms of the second hour after sunset, the field intensity varies 
from night to night in a manner again requiring statistical terms for adequate 
description. 

Generally speaking, weather and season have little or no effect on the signal 
level which exists from night to night. The solar sunspot cycle has some effect, 
the signal generally being higher when the sunspot activity is low and vice versa. 
The really remarkable effect on the amount of night-to-night variation is pro- 
duced by the latitude. If the station and receiving point are in a low latitude, 
the night-to-night variation will be small, whereas if the station and receiving 
point are in a high latitude the night-to-night variation covers a wide range. 

The night-to-night field, averaged over a year, is found to be somewhat higher 
in the low latitudes than it is in high latitudes. 

In other words, in low latitudes the sky-wave signal exceeded for 50 percent 
of the hour, or the average, will be found to be at a relatively high level night after 
night with little variation throughout the year. In high latitudes the field inten- 
sity exceeded for 50 percent of the hour will vary over a rather large range and 
averaged throughout the year will be at a somewhat lower level. 

The broadcast transmitter sends virtually no energy straight upward and 
sends very little at the high vertical angles, so that almost no sky-wave is 
observable in the vicinity of the transmitter. The sky-wave signals, when 
measured back on the ground, are weak near the transmitter, since, as I have 
said, there is very little energy radiated from the antenna at the higher vertical 
angles corresponding to short distances. At the short distances the ground-wave 
signal predominates and the presence of a weak sky-wave signal in the area has 
little effect. As distance increases, the sky-wave signal increases out to a certain 
radius and then decreases again as distance is increased. Its maximum is usually 
found at a distance of 300 to 400 miles from the station. 

(d) Basis of depicting standard broadcast coverage and interference 

I would now like to explain the measuring rods we use in depicting radio 
service. I have already referred to volts as the unit of measurement of electrical 
potential and to the fact that in radio we speak in terms of fractions of a volt. 
That is, we talk in terms of “millivolts per meter” and “microvolts per meter.” 

Under the Comimssion’s present Standards of Good Engineering Practice, the 
signal strengths considered necessary to render satisfactory ground wave or 
primary service are as follows: 


City business or factory areas: 10 to 50 millovolts per meter. 
City residential areas, population of 10,000 and up: 2 to 10 millivolts per meter. 


City residential areas, population of 2,500 to 10,000: 2 millivolts per meter. 
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City residential areas, population less than 2,500: 0.5 millivolts per meter. 

Rural—all areas during winter or northern areas during summer: 0.1 to 0.5 
millovolts per meter. 

Rural—southern areas during summer: 0.25 to 1.0 millivolts per meter. 


The Commission’s standards state that satisfactory secondary or sky wave 
service is delivered in the areas where the sky wave for 50 percent or more of 
the time has a field intensity of 500 microvolts per meter or greater. The stand- 
ards do not consider that satisfactory secondary service can be rendered to cities 
unless the sky wave approaches in value the ground wave values required for 
primary service. Secondary service is necessarily subject to some interference 
and extensive fading, whereas primary service is not subject to fading. 

Now let me turn to another aspect of this sky-wave signal. I refer to the 
interference that it causes when you have several stations on the same channel 
operating at night. This sky-wave signal, which is a source of service to rural 
areas on a clear channel, is a source of severe interference to other stations who 
may be operating on the channel. Regional and local stations do not provide any 
sky-wave service because of this interference which they cause to each other, and 
they do not give anywhere near as much ground-wave service at night as they do 
by day, for the same reason. 

You will recall that earlier I stated the FCC rules classify standard broadcast 
frequencies into three classes, namely, clear, regional, and local. These channels, 
the stations operating on them and the protection afforded to each station from 
interference of other stations may be described as follows: 

Clear channel.—A clear channel is defined in the Commission’s rules as “One 
on which the dominant station or stations renders service over wide areas and 
which are cleared of objectionable interference within their primary service areas 
and over all or a substantial portion of their secondary areas.” Of the 46 clear 
channels, 24 are assigned by the FCC rules for use by class I-A stations and 22 
for use by class I-B staticns. In addition, class II stations also operate on clear 
channel frequencies. The essential factors distinguishing class I-A, class I-B, 
and class II stations as set forth in the FCC rules and regulations are as 
follows: 

Class I-A (power 50 kilowatts, maximum and minimum) : 

1. No other station may operate at nighttime on a channel assigned to a class 
I-A station. 

2. A class I-A station is protected during the day to at le. its 100 microvolt 
ground-wave contour from class II stations operating limited time or daytime 
only on the channel assigned to the class I-A station. 

3. A class I-A station is protected to at least its 500 microvolt ground-wave 
contour from adjacent channel stations for both day and nighttime operations, 

Class I-B (power 10 to 50 kilowatts) : 

1. Two or more class I—-B stations are permitted to operate simultaneously on 
the same channels at night within the United States provided they take certain 
precautions to protect each other from more than the specified degrees of inter- 
ference. One or more class II stations are also permitted to operate simul- 
taneously at night on the same channel with one or more class I-B stations, 
provided they accord the prescribed degree of protection against interference, 

2. A class I-B station is protected during the daytime to its 100 microvolt 
ground-wave contour, and during the nighttime to its 500 microvolt 50 percent sky 
wave contour from stations operating on the same channel. 

3. A class I-B station is protected during the day to its 500 microvolt ground- 
wave contour and during the nighttime to its 500 microvolt 50 percent sky-wave 
contour from stations on adjacent channels. 

Class {1 (power 0.25 to 50 kilowatts) : 

1. A class II station is known as a “secondary station” and is designed to render 
primary service only. Its primary service area “is limited by and subject to 
such interference as may be received from class I stations.” This class of station 
is required to use a directional antenna or other means to avoid causing inter- 
ference within the normally protected service areas of class I stations or other 
class II stations. 

2. The Standards of Good Engineering Practice recommend that class IT sta- 
tions be so located that the interference received from class I stations will not 
limit the service area to greater than the 2,500 microvolt ground-wave contour 
during the nighttime, which is the value for the mutual protection of this class 
of station with other stations of the same class. During the day the value for 
the mutual protection is 500 microvolts, ground wave. 
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3. Class II stations may be authorized to operate unlimited time, limited time, 
or daytime only. 

(a) Aclass II station authorized unlimited hours of operation may operate 
without a maximum limit as to time. 

(b) A class II station authorized limited time hours of operation may 
operate from local sunrise until local sunset if located west of the dominant 
station on the channel, or if located east of the dominant station, until sun- 
set at the dominant station, and in addition during night hours, if any, 
not used by the dominant station or stations on the channel. 

(c) A class II station authorized daytime hours of operation may operate 
during the hours between average monthly local sunrise and average monthly 
local sunset. 

Regional.—A regional channel is defined as “One on which several stations may 
operate with powers not on excess of 5 kilowatts. The primary service area of a 
station operating on any such channel may be limited as a consequence of inter- 
ference to a given field intensity contour.” The 41 regional channels are assigned 
primarily for use by class III stations which are designed to render service pri- 
marily to a metropolitan district and to the rural areas contiguous thereto. 
There are two classes of regional stations, class III-A and class III-B. 

Class III-A (power 1 to 5 kilowatts) and class II-B (power 0.5 to 5 kilowatts) : 
A class I1I-A station has a minimum power limitation of 1 kilowatt and a maxi- 
mum power limitation of 5 kilowatts, while a class III-B station has a minimum 
power limitation of 500 watts and a maximum limitation of 1 kilowatt at night 
and 5 kilowatts in the daytime. Under the Standards of Good Engineering Prac- 
tice, class III-A stations are normally protected to the 2,500 microvolt ground- 
wave contour nighttime and to the 500 microvolt ground-wave contour daytime. 
Class III-B stations are normally protected to the 4,000 microvolt ground-wave 
contour nighttime and to the 500 microvolt ground-wave contour daytime. Within 
the past decade, the FCC has licensed stations which are highly limited by inter- 
ference and consequently serve a more restricted area. 

Local—A local channel is defined as “One on which several stations may 
operate with powers not in excess of 250 watts. The primary service area of a 
station operating on such channels may be limited, as a consequence of inter- 
ference, to a given field intensity contour.” The six local channels are assigned 
for use by class IV stations. 

Class IV (power 0.1 to 0.25 kilowatt) : 

A class IV station is defined as “A station operating on a local channel and 
designed to render service primarily to a city or town and the suburban and 
rural areas contiguous thereto.” 

Class IV stations operate with power not less than 0.1 kilowatt or more than 
0.25 kilowatt and are normally protected to the 500 microvolt ground-wave con- 
tour during the daytime. The separation required for daytime protection also 
determines the nighttime separation. 

In the above summary of the distinguishing characteristics between the various 
classes of stations and channels, I have referred to the normally protected con- 
tours of the various classes of stations. These contours are protected from inter- 
fering signals emitted by stations operating on the same or adjacent channels on 
the basis of ratios of desired to undesired signals which are set forth in the 
Commission’s Engineering Standards. The standards are premised on the 
assumption that if a desired signal is at least 20 times stronger than an undesired 
signal from another station operating on the same channel, the average listener 
will find the desired signal satisfactory. 

Since the Commission's standards do not consider sky-wave signals as a source 
of service or interference during the daytime, the ratios for daytime operation 
only take into account desired and undesired ground waves. The standards re- 
quire that a ratio of 20 to 1 be maintained where the stations operate on the same 
frequency. Where the stations operate 10 kilocycles and 20 kilocycles apart, 
ratios of 1 to 1 and 1 to 380 must be maintained. In addition, the 25 milivolts- 
per-meter and 2 milivolts-per-meter contours must not overlap. No ratio is 
established for stations operating 30 kilocycles apart, but the 25 milivolts-per- 
meter may not overlap. One result of the above adjacent channel operation re- 
quirements is that stations in the same city must have a separation of at least 
i0 kilocycles. These daytime ratios apply to all classes of stations. 

Turning to the nighttime situation, where the desired signal is ground wave and 
the undesired signal is sky wave, the ratio for cochannel operation is again 


"0 to 1 
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With respect to adjacent channel operation, where the stations are separated 
by 10 kilocycles, the ratio is 1 to 5, and for greater separations, the undesired 
sky wave is not considered. 

The ratios for desired ground wave to undesired 10 percent sky wave apply 
to all classes of stations except class I und class IV stations. The ratios do 
not apply to class IV stations inasmuch as the extent of the nighttime service 
areas of such stations are determined by the daytime ground-wave conditions. 
Since class I-A stations have no other United States stations operating on their 
channels at night, there is no problem of protection to their nighttime ground- 
wave signals from cochannel sky-wave signals. Class I-B stations do have other 
stations operating nighttime on their channels, but the protection to their night 
time ground-wave signals from cochannel sky-wave signals is achieved by the 
requirement that the ratio between the station’s desired 50 percent sky-wave 
signal and the interfering 10 percent sky-wave signal be at least 20 to 1. The 
adjacent channel ratio is not applicable to class I stations inasmuch as their 
signals are protected. 

Also, during the nighttime, we have the situation of ratios between desired 
50 percent sky-wave signals and undesired 10 percent sky-wave signals. You will 
recall that class I stations are the only class of stations entitled to protection of 
sky-wave service under the Commission's rules. Again the cochannel ratio is 20 to 
i. There are no adjacent channel ratios in this category inasmuch as adjacent 


channel sky waves are not considered a source of interference to the sky-wave 
service of class I stations Also, inasmuch 4s class I-A stations are not dupli 
cated at nighttime and the sky-wave service of class I-B stations is protected from 
undesired sky-wave signals, there are no cochannel ratios between desired sky 
wave service and undesired ground-wave service. Also, si! adjacent innel 
ground waves are not considered a source of interference to skyv-wiuve service, 
there are no adjacent channel ratios between desired sky-wave and undesired 


ground-wave. 

In table form, the ratios may be summarized as follows 

1. Desired ground wave to undesired ground wave ipplies during iytime 
to all classes of stations). 


Separation : Rat 
Cochannel 20 to 1. 
10 kiloeycles lto 1! 
20 kilocycles 1 to 302 
30. kilocycles (*) 


Also 25 milivolts per meter, and 2 milivolts per meter contours may not overlay 
Also 25 milivolts per meter and 2 milivolts per meter contours may not overlap 
*No ratio, but 25 milivolts per meter contours may not overlap 
2. Desired ground wave to undesired 10 percent sky wave (applies during the 


nighttime to all classes of stations except class I and class IV) 


Separation : Ratio 
Cochannel 20 to 1. 
10 kilocyeles 1 to 5. 


3. Desired 50 percent sky wave to undesired 10 percent sky wave (applies 
during the nighttime to class I stations) 
Ratio 
Separation: Cochannel : : 20 to 1. 
4. Desired 50 percent sky wave to undesired ground wave (not considered). 
In table form, the protected service contours of the various classes of stations 
and the permissible interfering signals may be summarized as follows: 
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Cochannel 











| Permissible Pe issible 
| Protected interfering interfering 
{ time signal ig me 
Class o¢ | Permissible | daytime | signal,” | protected nighttime | Mishttime 
1 ro iway a time sigr 
»wer in y contour in 1icro- 
ta channel 3 ¢ contour in (ground- ae (10 percent 
lowatts microvolts wave) in volts per mete skvwave) in 
per meter microvolts microvolts 
per meter per meter 
I-A Clear ) 100 5 
1-B lo —5O 104 5 500, 50 percent sk 25 
wave, 
II 0.25-50 500 25 | 2,500, groundwave ? 125 
III-A Regi ] 1-5 500 25 | 2,500, groundwave 125 
IlIi-B ( 0.5-1 night 500 2 1,000, groundwave 200 
und 0.5-5 
day . 
I\ Local 0.1-0.25 500 25 | Determined by day- 
time limitation, 
1 Not duplicated 
? Subject to any amount of interference that may be received from class I stations. ° 
; 1 
Adjacent channel 
Permissible in- Permissible inter- 
terfering sig- fering signal, 
Protected nal, daytime | Protected nighttime (10 
Permissible daytime (groundwave) in | nighttime percent skywave) 
Class of Channel ower in groundwave microvolts per | contour in microvolts per 
Station Pia. io ive contour in meter in micro- meter 
, microvolts - volts per a 
per meter meter 
10 kilo- 20 kilo- 10 kilo- 20 kilo- 
cycles cycles cycles cycles 
I-A and I Clear 50 500 500 15, 000 (?) (? ( 
3 
II do 10-50 500 500 15, 000 2 500 12, 500 (2 
III-A Regional 1-5 500 500 15, 000 2, 500 12, 500 (2 
IlI-B do 0.5-1 night 500 500 15, 000 4, 000 20, 000 @ 
and =0.5-5 
day 
LV Local 0.1-0.25 500 500 15, 000 (3) (3) ( 

! In addition to the information set forth in the table, the 25 mv/m and 2 mv/m contours of stations sep- 
arated by 10 or 20 kilocycles may not overlap and the 25 mv/m contours of stations separated by 30 kilocycles 
ma overlap. 

2 Not considered. 


Determined by daytime limitation. 


(e) FCC standards of good engineering practice 
The Commission has promulgated detailed engineering standards which detail 
the methods by which one determines the values set forth above as to interfer- 
ence limits and the amount of signal strength considered necessary to render ‘ ‘ 
satisfactory service. These standards, known as the standards of good engi- 
neering practice, take account of many factors such as man-made noise, atmos 
pheric noise or static, conductivity, and interference from other stations on the 
same and adjacent channels. The standards, on the whole, have furnished pro- 
tection against undue interference and against undue inroads on good allocation. : - 
However, it is well known that these standards or yardsticks are not in accord- 
ance with all the facts we now know. ‘The most notable of the factors not taken 
into account is the factor of latitude effect on sky-wave service, insofar as class I 
stations are concerned. 
Shortly after the so-called clear channel hearing (docket 6741) was initiated on 
February 20, 1945, it became clear that in order to make use of all known facts 
in the hearing, a vast amount of engineering study, observation and investigation 


would be necessary. Consequently, the Commission’s chief engineer called an 


informal engineering conference with industry representatives on March 16, 1945. 
As a result of this meeting, the Commission established three engineering com- 
mittees for the purpose of preparing comprehensive reports on basic underlying 
ergineering data necessary for the hearing. 
sions were as follows: 


These committees and their mis- 
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Committee 1: Determination of what constitutes a satisfactory signal ; 

Committee 2: Determination of what constitutes objectionable interference ; 

Committee 3: Determination of distances to which and over which various sig- 
nal strengths are delivered. 

Each of the three committees prepared comprehensive reports which were intro- 
duced into the record before the Commission (Committee 1, exhibits 21, 104, 105, 
and 106; Committee 2, exhibit 22; Committee 3, exhibits 23 and 107). Based on 
these studies, methods and procedures for depicting interference and service areas 
of broadcasting stations were evolved and embodied in exhibit 109. Exhibit 109 
was supplemented and explained in exhibit 263, both exhibits being the result of 
Government-industry cooperative effort. 

In the CCBS exhibits which I shall talk about later, the present Commission 
engineering standards form the basis for three of our exhibits (maps Nos. 1, 2A-3, 
and 3). In all other instances we have used the more accurate methods and 
procedures set forth in exhibits 109 and 263 of the FCC clear channel hearing 
(docket 6741) with the added refinement that we have used a method of depict- 
ing mutually progressive sky-wave interference derived from our study of 
exhibit 263. For those of you who would care to study a technical discussion of 
this method, I have furnished several copies of a study entitled ‘Calculation of 
interferences between stations in the standard broadcast band” to the committee. 
A copy of this study is attached to the copy of my statement which I have handed 
to the reporter and I respectfully request that it be made a part of the record. 

In addition, we were faced with the problem of predicting the performance of 
directional antennas in computing the interference that would be caused to 
United States stations by foreign stations. American directional antennas are 
constructed and operated under expert engineering supervision. Even so, the 
actual performance usually does not come up to theoretical predictions as shown 
by the studies of Government-industry subcommittee I-A on NARBA prepara- 
tion. In other words, American directional antennas do not give the suppression 
of signal in practice that is shown by theoretical calculations. Even though the 
performance of foreign directional antennas is inferior to American performance, 
we have used the results of the subcommittee I—A’s study to predict foreign per- 
formance. Figures 1 through 4 depict the Cuban directional patterns that were 
utilized in the preparation of our interference exhibits. 

This rather extensive and I am afraid, in some instances, rather dry prelimi- 
nary explanation has been necessary in order to approach the major question in 
which we are interested. 


If. THE NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT 


The agreement before the committee was signed at Washington, D. C., on 
November 15, 1950, by representatives of the United States. Canada, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Bahama Islands, and Jamaica. It is intended to replace 
the original North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement of 1941 as ex- 
tended and revised by the interim agreement (modus vivendi) of 1946 which 
expired on March 29, 1949. Mexico and Haiti are not signatories to the 1950 
agreement although they were parties to the expired agreement. As I will 
demonstrate, the agreement represents a totally unjustified and unnecessary 
surrender of broadcast facilities by the United States to other nations, and 
therefore the best interests of the United States dictate the rejection of the 
agreement by the United States Senate. 

The purpose of the agreement is to regulate the common use of the standard 
broadcast band (extended from 550-1600 kilocycles to 540-1600 kilocycles) among 
the countries of North America. The 107 standard broadcast channels within the 
band 540-1600 kilocycles are classified into 60 clear channels, 41 regional chan- 
nels and 6 local channels (pt. II, 6, 7, and 8). 

The 60 clear channels are assigned for priority of use by class I and II 
stations in the several countries in accordance with certain tables set forth in 
the agreement. On 39 of the 60 clear channels, class I-A priorities are recognized 
(appendix A, table I). On 14 of the 39 I-A channels, priority is assigned to 
other countries, 7 to Canada, 6 to Mexico, and 1 to the Bahamas. On the re- 
maining 25 channels, class I-A priorities are assigned to the United States. 

On 21 of the 60 clear channels, class I-B priorities are assigned to the various 
countries (appendix A, table II). On 2 of these 21 channels, class I-B stations 
are assigned to foreign countries and none to the United States. On 11 of the 21, 
class I-B stations are assigned to the United States and none to foreign countries. 
On each of the remaining 8, class I-B stations are assigned to the United States 
and 1 foreign country. In addition, Canada is authorized to operate a class I-B 
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station on a United States I-A clear channel (640 kilocycles), Cuba on a Cana- 
dian I-A clear channel (1010 kilocycles) and the United States on the Bahama 
Islands class I-A clear channel (1540 kilocycles) . 

Thus, 60 of the 107 channels are designated as clear channels. Thirty-nine of 
the clear channels are designated as I-A clear channels and they are assigned 
as follows: 6 to Mexico. 7 to Canada, 1 to the Bahamas, and 25 to the United 
States. Twenty-one of the clear channels are designated as I-B’s and assigned 
for I-B use among the various countries (2 to foreign countries only, 8 to 
United States only, and 11 to United States and other foreign countries). In 
addition, in three instances countries are assigned I-B priorities on channels on 
which other countries have been assigned I—A priorities. 

This agreement establishes two new kinds of so-called clear channel priorities, 
known as class I-C and class I-D. Cuba and the Dominican Republic are the 
only countries to be assigned these new priorities. Cuba is assigned class I-C 
priorities on 5 channels (4 regional channels and 1 United States I-A clear 
channel) and class I-D priorities on 7 channels (6 regional channels and 1 
Canadian I-A clear channel). The Dominican Republic is assigned a class I-C 
priority on one regional channel. 

The clear channel priorities, in terms of stations and frequencies, may be 
summarized as follows: 


Country I-A I-B | I-C | I-D 
| | | 

1. Bahamas |} lonl | None | None | None, 
2. Canada 7on7 5on 5_. None None. 
3. Cuba | None | 2on2 5 on 5_. | 70n 5, 
4. Dominican Republic None | None... | lon 1.....| None. 
5. Mexico 6 on 6 70n7.....| None | None. 
6. 


United States 25 on 25._.| 340n 19__.| None......| None. 
| 





The agreement defines classes of channels and classes of stations much in the 
same manner as the FCC rules as outlined in my introductory material. The 
following table (taken principally from appendix B of the agreement) sets 
forth the international protected contours and permissible interfering signals 
respecting each class of station. 


Cochannel 





| 
pias ee Permissible | Permissible 
| Cl ‘ P tesibh } p se ns ma ot | ae 
. | {ASS O ermissible . ‘ave| Signal, day- | nighttime | nighttime 
Class of station | channel power in KW} eae ag 'time (ground! contour in (10 percent 
UV/M } Wwave)in | UV/M sky wave) in 
| UV/M UV/M 
I-A _..| Clear | 50or more...| Boundary 5 | Boundary 125 
I-B do 10-50 100 | 5 | 500, 50 per- 25 
| | cent sky 
| | wave. 
I-C Clear or re- | 10-50 200 10 | Boundary 25 
gional | | 
I-D do 10-25 500 25 ..do 50 
II Clear 0.25-50 500 25 (23) (23) 
Ill Regional 0.5-5 500 25 (4) (?) 
IV Local 0.1-0.25 -| 500 25 (4) (4) 





In addition, no class II station in another country is to be assigned for nighttime operation within 650 
miles of the boundary of the country having a class I-A priority. Cuba, in signing the agreement, reserved 
on this provision and thus is not bound by the ‘‘650 mile rule.’”’ 

2 The permissible interfering signal to class II or III stations is based on the existing interference level from 
all cochanne!l stations. 

5 Class II stations are not protected from class I-A stations on the same channel with the exception that 
if the existing Class I-A station is granted a change in location or increase in power, it must maintain the 
interference level existing respecting cochannel foreign class II stations. 

4 Determined by day limitation. 


The protection rules concerning adjacent channel interference are set forth 
in Appendix C of the agreement which reads as follows: 

1. “Permissible interference to a desired ground-wave signal produced by the 
interfering ground-wave signal of a broadcasting station in another country is 
determined at the 500-microvolt-per-meter ground-wave contour (or at that sec- 
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tion of the boundary of the country where the signal exceeds 500 microvolts per 
meter) on the basis of the following ratios: 

Channel separation between stations, 10 kilocycles per second; ratio of de 
sired ground-wave signal to interfering ground-wave signal, 2:1; 

Channel separation between stations, 20 kilocycles per second ; ratio of desired 
ground-wave signal to interfering ground-wave signal, 1: 30. 

2. “Ordinarily adjacent channel skywave interference is not considered. 
However, if any contracting government contemplates changes which would in- 
crease substantially the adjacent channel skywave interference in the country 
of another contracting government, such proposed changes shall be the subject 
of bilateral negotiations between the contracting governments concerned, before 
the changes are implemented.” 

8. “For the international application of this agreement, no broadcasting sta- 
tion will be assigned for operation with less than 40 kilocycles per second separa- 
tion from a broadcasting station in another country if the areas enclosed by the 
25 microvolts per meter ground-wave contours of the 2 broadcasting stations 
overlap.” 

The Standards of Good Engineering Practice, insofar as they are spelled out 
in the agreement, are set forth in Appendices ID throuch J. Generally speaking, 
these standards do not differ from the Commission’s standards. The agreement 
does not contain standards respecting the fololwing : 

1. Vertical radiation patterns. 

2. Method of employing field intensity measurements to determine: 

(a) Distance from stations to their groundwave contour. 

(bo) Ground conductivity. 

(c) Presence and degree or absence of objectionable interference. 

Annex 3 of the agreement sets forth a list of all broadcasting stations in the 
member North American countries in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment. Assignments for Mexico and Haiti are also listed, although neither is a 
party to the agreement. 

Annex 3 reveals that Cuba is given specific authority to operate full-time sta- 
tions on 6 United States I-A clear channels (640, 660, 670, 760, 780, and 8380 kilo- 
cycles) and that the United States consents to the derogation of its I-A priority 
on the 6 channels on the condition the interfering 10-percent sky-wave signal of 
the Cuban stations does not exceed 25 microvolts per meter at any point within 
a circle of 800 miles around the United States class I-A station, calculated on 
methods set forth in the agreement. This number is increased to 7 if 1,080 kilo 
cycles is treated as a United States I-A clear channel as provided under the 
proposed treaty. 

The United States class I-A stations operating on these frequencies are re- 
stricted from increasing power in the direction of Cuba, thus preventing any 
real improvement of coverage to many rural areas desperately in need of cover- 
age, as I shall point out later. In addition, inasmuch as Cuba is not bound by 
the 650-mile rule, Cuba may operate full-time stations on all the remaining 
United States class I-A clear channels. 

This compares with the following: (1) Cuba was bound by the 650 mile rule 
under the 1941 NARBA and the interim agreement of 1946; (2) Cuba was not 
given authority to operate any full time stations on any of the United States 
I-A clear channels under the 1941 NARBA; and (3) Cuba was given specific 
authority to operate full time stations on only 4 United States I-A clear channels 
(640, 670, 830, and 890 ke.) under the interim agreement. In connection with 
the latter, the United States clear channel stations operating on the 4 class I-A 
clear channels on which Cuba was authorized to operate full time stations were 
not restricted from increasing power in the direction of Cuba, and Cuba never 
operated stations on two of the four channels (670 and S90 ke.) The interim 
agreement which gave these concessions was never submitted to the United 
States Senate for ratification. 

In addition to the above concessions to Cuba, the 1950 NARBA authorizes 
Jamaica to operate full time stations on 2 United States class I-A clear channels 
(880 and 1180). Further, Cuba and the Dominican Republic are authorized 
class I-C and I-D stations as previously outlined, and the Dominican Republic 
is authorized to operate a full time station on 820 kilocycles, a United States I-A 
clear channel. The United States class I-A stations operating on the nine I-A 
channels on which Cuba, Jamaica, and the Dominican Republic are authorized 
full time stations are restricted from increasing power in the direction of the 
respective foreign stations. 
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Although the previous agreements of 1941 and 1946 provided that adjacent 
channel interference was not to be considered in calculating interference to 
sky-wave signals, the proposed treaty places a restriction on United States class 
I-A stations operating on frequencies adjacent to foreign channels. The pro- 
posed treaty requires the entering into of bi-lateral negotiations concerning pos- 
sible adjacent-channel sky-wave interference should it be desired to increase 
power of the United States class I-A stations over 50 kilowatts. 

Turning now to class I-B frequencies, under the 1941 NARBA full time Cuban 
stations were authorized to operate on 8 of the 20 channels on which the United 
States had class I-B priorities. Under the interim agreement of 1946, the num- 
ber was increased to 10 and under the Washington Agreement of 1950, the number 
is increased to 16 or, to put it another way, as did the Secretary of State in his 
letter transmitting the new NARBA to the President: “Under the new NARBA, 
Cuba would be permitted to cause some derogation of the usual protection stand- 
ards for United States class I-B stations by 14 stations on 11 channels. Under 
past agreements, this was permitted by 6 stations on 5 channels.” 

With respect to regional channels, the 1941 agreement authorized Cuban 
regional stations to use power in excess of 5 kilowatts on 4 regional frequencies, 
The 1946 agreement increased this number to 10. You will recall that the 1946 
agreement was never placed before the Senate for consideration. Under the 
1950 agreement the number remains at 10. In addition, the Dominican Republic 
is authorized a 10-kilowatt nondirectional station on the regional frequency 
620 kilocycyles. 

With respect to local channels, the previous agreements of 1941 and 1946 
provided that the maximum power of all local stations was 250 watts, and no 
exceptions were recognized. The 1950 agreement authorizes a Cuban 1 kilowatt 
station on 1340 kilocycles and 1 Cuban 500-watt station on 1240 kilocycles. 


IiI. PRESENT STANDARD BROADCAST COVERAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, CUBA, 
AND MEXICO 
(a) General 

The above summary of the provisions of the proposed treaty as compared to 
the provisions of the 1941 and 1946 agreements is convincing in itself that un- 
necessary and unjustified concessions are made to other North American coun- 
tries, principally Cuba, which is authorized (treating 2 stations which share 
time in Habana as 1 station) 115 specific stations, 31 of which are in the city of 
Habana. The summary is sufficient to show that the following excerpt from the 
Secretary of State’s letter of transmittal of the agreement to the President is an 
understatement of the situation: 

“* * * The other countries participating in the new NARBA fare at least 
as well as they did under the previous agreement, and in many important 
respects their situation is substantially improved. The latter is particularly 
true in the case of Cuba and also, to some extent, in the cases of Canada, Jamaica, 
and the Dominican Republic.” 

“* * * There are some features of the agreement which, from the viewpoint 
of the United States, are not wholly desirable and in some respects the agreement 
is not as favorable to the United States as was the original NARBA agreement 
of 1937.” 

The additional fact that Mexico and Haiti are not parties to the agreement is 
an additional reason why the agreement should not be ratified. However, let us 
now proceed to examine the agreement in terms of specific effects on specific 
United States stations as shown on our exhibits. A logical starting place is to 
examine the radio coverage of the United States, Cuba, and Mexico. 


(b) United States coverage 

As you recall from my introductory discussion, the daytime coverage picture is 
different than the nighttime situation. Because the proposed treaty has its 
greatest effects on nighttime coverage, I shall confine my remarks generally to 
the nighttime situation. However, it must be remembered that Cuban assign- 
ments will cause interference to the daytime groundwave service of United States 
stations near the border. 

Map No. 1 shows the nighttime groundwave coverage in the United States of all 
classes of standard broadcast (AM) stations, including those for which construc- 
tion permits had been granted, as of February 1, 1950. The changes that have 
occurred in operating assignments since February 1, 1950, would not change the 
map in any significant detail. 
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The map shows those areas in the United States which receive acceptable night- 
time groundwave service in terms of the engineering standards established by the 
Federal Communications Commission. This service is known as primary service. 

The color chart in the lower right hand corner of the map indicates the key to 
nighttime radio coverage in the Nation. Red areas receive one acceptable pri- 
mary (i. e., groundwave) signal at night, blue two, green three, and yellow four 
or more. The white areas of the map, which occupy roughly 60 percent of the 
land area of the United States receive no acceptable primary service at all. 
Persons who reside in the white areas of the map (over 23 million people, more 
than Canada and Cuba combined and almost as much as all of Mexico) must rely 
on clear channel “skywave service” for their only radio service. Only clear chan- 
nel stations render skywave (i. e., secondary) service, which, generally speaking, 
is only available after sunset. Of the 28 million people, 19% million live to the 
east of a line drawn down the center of the country (longitude $6 degrees) and 
slightly over 31% million to the west, which should destroy any impression that 
anyone may have that white areas exist only in the West 

In addition to the more than 28 million people who do not receive even one 
acceptable primary service at night, many millions of the remaining population 
of the country do not receive an adequate number of primary services and must 
rely on skywave service for any choice of services. Our studies during the FCC 
Clear Channel Hearing revealed that 67.5 percent of the population received 
satisfactory nighttime groundwave signals carrying NBC programs; 63.4 percent 
received CBS; 49.5 percent received ABC; 39.3 percent received MBS, and 
30.7 percent received local unaffiliated stations 

Perhaps a brief history of clear channel radio is appropriate to explain why 
this type of station is so important to rural and small-town America and why the 
proposed treaty’s effect on skywave service is so important. 

In 1926, many broadcasters were changing frequency and power at will as there 
was no effective Federal regulation. Thus, tremendous interference was caused 
which resulted in practically complete loss of service to rural areas. Because 
of this chaotic condition, Congress enacted the Radio Act of 1927 which set up the 
Federal Radio Commission to remedy this situation In 1928, the Commission 
was advised by a group of well-known radio engineers that the best way to restore 
rural service was “to allocate 50 channels for rural as well as urban service, each 
channel to be exclusive.’ The Commission compromised on 40 as the number, 
and these channels and the stations operating on them were commonly known as 
“clear channels.” Today there are but 24 true clear channels remaining, known 
as class I-A clear channels, and one of these (770 kilocycles) has two full time 
stations operating on it. 

3riefly speaking, a class I-A clear channel station may be described as a sta 
tion which does not share its frequency at night with any other station in the 
United States or most of North America. These stations, by means of skywave 
service, render to a large extent the only nighttime service available to the more 
than 23 million people who reside in the white areas shown on the map. Class I-B 
clear channel stations, which have a limited number of other stations operating 
on their channels at night and are therefore not true clear channel stations, 
render a fair amount of skywave service to certain of these areas. 

Any breakdown of the existing 24 I-A clear channels (that is, the placing of 
other full-time stations on the channels) would result in tremendous interference 
in rural communities and small towns and would bring about even more white 
areas than are shown on map No. 1. The only “gain,” if it may be so termed, 
would be the placing of additional stations in cities which have enough or more 
than enough stations to meet the needs of their listeners. The unfortunate 
domestie breakdown of clear channels (reducing the number from 40 in number 
to 24) since 1928 has resulted in the reduction of the inadequate service available 
to rural and small-town America and an increase in the service available to 
already adequately served cities. 

The only practical solution to the matter of inadequate radio coverage in this 
country (as shown in detail by CCBS in FCC Docket 6741 and in hearings before 
the Senate and Interstate Foreign Commerce Committee on S. 2231, 80th Cong.) 
is the retention of all existing I-A clear channels and the granting of increased 
power to them so that farmers and small-town folks will be able to enjoy at 
least some of the radio service which city folks have day and night throughout 
the year. Also, some of the class I-B channels should be converted to class I-A 
channels and granted higher power. Later, we shall examine the effects of the 
proposed treaty on (1) the admittedly inadequate coverage of the United States 
and (2) the possibility of remedying the inadequate service. 
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(c) Cuban coverage 

Having seen the present inadequate nighttime coverage of the United States, 
let us now turn to look at the nighttime groundwave coverage of Cuba. This 
is shown on map No. 2A-3, which is a reproduction of a map prepared by a Goy- 
ernment-industry committee in preparation for the NARBA conferences. The 
Same engineering basis as used on the previous map was employed, and the 
Cuban stations notified as of December 13, 1948, form the basis for the exhibit. 
As in the prior map, red areas denote 1 satisfactory signal, blue areas 2, green 
areas 3, and yellow areas 4 or more. You will note that the amount of white 
area in Cuba is much less extensive than in the United States. The white areas 
in Cuba total 11,710 square miles in area. Within the Cuban white area, there 
are some 93 towns. The official Cuban census for 1948 lists populations for only 
35 of these 93 towns which total 34,363. The Cuban white areas and populations 
within them are as follows: 


Province White area | Population 


Square miles 





Pinar del Rio te 210 346 
Camaguey abe Scmeendeinte ead deine ihnaineaenile 4, 500 11,021 
PL icc suds bdedesdw mene dneinaheinns pesencneinnuninemene er 7, 000 22, 996 

Total Ee EE ee SS ee PR 11, 710 34, 363 


Cuba has a total of some 34,000 people and 11,710 square miles receiving no 
adequate groundwave coverage based on present Commission standards, whereas 
in the United States there are over 23 million people living in above 2 million 
square miles in this situation. 


(d) Mexican coverage 

At this point let us look at map No. 3, which shows the nighttime radio coverage 
respecting Mexico which is not a signatory to the agreement. This map was 
prepared on the same basis by the same group that prepared the previous map 
on Cuban coverage. 

A glance at this map shows the in»portance of having Mexico a party to any 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement and that any proposed treaty 
lacking Mexico should not be ratified. 


IV. EFFECT OF CUBAN ASSIGNMENTS ON UNITED STATES COVERAGE 


(a) General 

Having seen that under the terms of the 1941 NARBA as revised and extended 
by the 1946 Interim Agreement Cuba enjoyed an advantageous position with re- 
spect to coverage (maps Nos. 1, 2A-3, and 3), let us now examine the comparative 
position enjoyed by Cuba under the terms of the 1950 NARBA. The exhibits I 
am about to discuss are based on the following statistics: 


Number of Number of 





Country Population ! | Area ! Stations, | stations, 
day ? night ? 
| | 
Canada. . — wuniee — | 13, 845, 000 3, 845, 144 | 158 | 157 
Cuba ia 5, 348, 000 | 44, 217 115 110 
Mexico. ; 4 | 25, 581, 250 760, 373 | 275 | 254 
NE is cic wari okke os i | 150, 697, 361 3, 022, 387 2, 402 | 1,722 
| | 





1 Source: Rand McNally World Atlas, 1951. 
2? Sources: NARBA Agreement of 1950, Annex 3 re Cuba and Mexico; 1951 Broadcasting Yearbook re 
Canada and FCC list of July 11, 1951 re United States. 

Figure 7 (located near the end of the exhibit book) is a bar graph showing the 
comparative average watts per national square mile as between the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, and Canada, based on daytime authorizations. Figure 8 contains 
the same information for nighttime authorizations. In both instances, Cuba is 
substantially better off on a comparative basis. 

Figures 9 and 10 show similar information with respect to the number of 
stations per million people for daytime and nighttime. Again Cuba leads. 
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Figures 11 and 12 show similar information with respect to the number of 
stations per thousand square miles, daytime and nighttime. Again Cuba leads 
the pack. 

Figures 13 and 14 show the relative power per person for daytime and night- 
time as between Habana, Cuba, and American cities of substantially the same 
size as Habana and New York City. Cuba is again much better off on a com- 
parative basis. 

Figures 15 and 16 are bar graphs showing the comparative power per person 
in the United States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. Again Cuba is better off than 
the United States, but this time does not enjoy quite as good a position as does 
Mexico. 

Figures 17 and 18 compare the total power authorized for stations operating in 
Habana, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., and New York City. Habana substan- 
tially leads the American cities of its own size, namely, Washington and Pitts- 
burgh, and is surprisingly close to New York City. 

Figure 19 is a graphic representation of the number of services available on a 
radio dial in Habana, Cuba, as compared to the number available in Pittsburgh, 
a city substantially the same size as Habana and New York City, which is over 
10 times larger than Habana. New York, with a population of over 7 million, 
has 16 stations with a power totaling 392,000 watts as compared with Habana, 
a city of slightly over one-half million, having 31 stations with power of 260,750 
watts. Pittsburgh has 7 stations with 72,000 watts. Figure 20 contains the same 
information as does figure 19. based on nighttime rather than daytime. 

The above comparative studies demonstrate graphically the advantageous po- 
sition enjoyed by Cuba with respect to radio coverage in general. 


(b) Clear channels—Siz specific full-time Cuban duplications 


Under the proposed agreement, Cuba would be permitted to operate 115 
specific stations in the broadcast band. Thirty-one of these stations would be 
located in the city of Habana. As I shall explain later, the increase in the 
number of stations in Habana from 29 to 31 is a major cause of the trouble. 

With respect to United States class I-A clear channels, Cuba is to be permitted 
to operate full-time stations on 6 of the 24 United States class I-A clear channels 
and thus derogate the service rendered by the affected United States class I-A 
clear channel stations. Only 4 such Cuban operations were permitted under the 
agreement of 1946 (2 of which authorizations were never used by Cuba). The 
1946 agreement was never submitted to the Senate for consideration. No such 
exceptions were granted to Cuba under the agreement of 1941 which was ratified 
by the Senate. 

The six United States class I-A clear channels specifically affected by the 
agreement before you are 640 kilocycles (KFI, Los Angeles, Calif.) ; 660 kilo- 
cycles (WNBC, New York City) ; 670 kilocycles (WMAQ, Chicago, II.) ; 760 kilo- 
eycles (WJR, Detroit, Mich.) ; 780 kilocycles (WBBM, Chicago, Ill); and 830 
kilocycles (WCCO, Minneapolis, Minn.). In addition to these six specific Cuban 
assignments, Cuba, by reserving on the 650-mile rule, has the right to operate 
full-time stations on each of the remaining United States class I-A clear chan- 
nels. Cuba also is given specific authority to operate daytime stations on 1020 
kilocycles (KDKA, Pittsburgh) and 1120 kilocycles (KMOX, St. Louis) and a 
limited-time station on 1160 kilocyecles (KSL, Salt Lake City). 

With respect to the 6 specific Cuban full-time assignments, the Cuban stations 
are required to protect the skywave signal of the United States I-A clear channel 
stations to the extent that the 10 percent interfering skywave signal of the 
Cuban stations cannot exceed 25 microvolts per meter at any point along the 
boundary of a circle of 800 mile radius around the particular United States class 
I-A clear channel station. Should Cuba operate full-time stations on the re 
maining clear channel frequencies, the treaty requires such stations to protect 
the skywave signal of the United States clear channel station on the particular 
frequency to the extent that the signal of the Cuban station could not exceed 
25 microvolts per meter during the nighttime and 5 microvolts per meter during 
the daytime at the United States boundary closest to the Cuban station. 

As I shall show you by means of a series of maps, the Cuban stations operating 
on United States I-A clear channels will not provide the amount or protection 
to United States clear channel skywave service that the proposed NARBA and the 
Commission would lead us to expect. 

To demonstrate this, let us turn first to map No. 5A, which depicts the inter- 
ference that will be caused to KFI, Los Angeles, Calif., which operates on 640 
kilocycles, by Cuban station CMHQ at Santa Clara. On this mapI have shown, by 
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means of a dashed line, a circle around KFI having a radius of 800 miles. The 
solid lines across the map which are labeled in various percentages show the per- 
cent of the nights of the year that the skywave signal from the Cuban station 
will interfere with the skywave signal of KFI for 10 percent or more of the 
hour during the nighttime hours. 

As set forth at the close of my introductory material, the engineering basis for 
these contours of interference was derived in part from a thorough study by 
CCBS engineers of the engineering data compiled by the government-industry 
committees appointed by the FCC in February of 1945. Also, the findings of the 
government-industry NARBA preparatory subcommittee I-A have been included 
and used as a basis for calculating the skywave signals of Cuban stations oper- 
ating with directional antennas. This study, as I indicated earlier, shows that 
directional antennas do not give the suppression of signal in practice that is 
shown by a theoretical calculation. 

Turning back again to map 5A, you will note an insert of a map of North 
America in the upper right-hand corner showing the relative positions of and 
the amount of mileage separation between KFI, Los Angeles, and CMHQ, Santa 
Clara, Cuba. The stations are separated by a distance of about 2,450 miles, Ac- 
cording to the terms of the proposed treaty, the Cuban station must protect the 
skywave signal of KFI inside the dashed circle, which depicts an 800 mile radius 
about KFI. Even if the Cuban station complies with this requirement of the 
agreement, it will cause serious interference to the service of KFI. As you can 
see from map 5A, the solid line labeled “90 percent” shows that anywhere along 
this line the skywave signal of the Cuban station will interfere with the sky- 
wave signal of KFI for 90 percent of the nights of the year. This means that dur- 
ing 9) percent of the nights of the year the acceptable ratio of undesired to de- 
sired signal (1:20) is violated for 10 percent or more of the hour at the second 
hour after sunset. This condition also prevails to substantially the same extent 
during other hours of the evening. Moving slightly to the left on map 5A, we note 
that the solid contour line labeled “75 percent” is inside the 800 mile circle south 
of the middle of the State of Colorado to the border of Mexico. This “75 percent” 
interference is far greater and more serious than the language of the treaty would 
lead one to expect. 

The remaining contours on map 5A which are labeled “25 percent,” “10 percent,” 
‘D> percent,” and “1 percent” shows that KFI will receive interference within the 
800-mile circle along the respective lines of the contours for the percentage of the 
nights of the year indicated. Thus, we see that although the treaty implies 
there will be no interference to KFI, especially within the 800-mile circle, such 
is not the case. 

A comparison of map 5A with map No. 1 shows how the skywave signal of 
CMHQ at Santa Clara will degrade the skywave service of KFI in the vast white 
areas existing in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. These 
white areas depend upon the skywave service of KFI and other clear channel 
stations for their only means of radio service during the evening hours. 

Maps 6, 7, SA, 9, and 11 were prepared on the same basis as map No. 5A and 
show the same information with respect to the particular United States class I-A 
stations and Cuban stations involved. In each instance, the United States station 
will receive interference from the Cuban station within a radius of 800 miles, 
which interference affects white areas shown on map No. 1. For the sake of 
brevity, I shall turn to each of these maps, point out the stations involved and 
give you an opportunity to ask any questions you may have respecting each map. 

Map No. 6 shows the interference that will be caused to the skywave signal of 
WNBC, New York, by CMCU, Habana. 

Map No. 7 shows the interference which will be caused to the skywave signal 
of WMAQ, Chicago, by CMBC, Holquin. 

Map No. 8A shows the amount of interference that will be caused to the skywave 
signal of WJR, Detroit, by CMCD, Habana. 

Map No. 9 shows the interference that will be caused to the skywave signal of 
WBBM, Chicago, by CMHD, Santa Clara. 

Map No. 11 shows the interference that will be caused to the skywave service 
of WCCO, Minneapolis, by station CMBZ, Habana. 

Earlier I referred to the fact that the treaty provides that the United States 
Class I-A clear channel stations operating on each of the six clear channels on 
which Cuba is specifically authorized to operate a full time station are restricted 
from increasing their power in the direction of the Cuban station. This restric- 
tion has two ramifications: (1) the United States clear channel station will be 
blocked from improving its coverage in areas where it is needed; and (2) the 
United States station will be put to the expense of designing expensive and intri- 
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eate directional antennas in the event power increases are permitted to improve 
service to those areas not lying in the direction of Cuba. 

With respect to the first aspect, map No. 8B shows the amount of interference 
that would be caused to the skywave service of WJR, Detroit, from CMCD, 
Habana, if WJR operated with power of 750 kilowatts with a directional an- 
tenna designed to radiate not more than 50 kilowatts in the direction of Habana. 
The directional pattern is depicted in figure 5. Map 8C, on the other hand, shows 
the amount of interference that would be caused to the skywave signal of WJR 
Detroit, by CMCD, Habana, in the event WJR operated with power of 750 kilo- 
watts without a directional antenna. A comparison of maps SI} and 8C shows the 
disastrous effect of requiring WJR to employ a directional antenna so as not to 
radiate more than 50 kilowatts in the direction of Habana. For example, on 
map 8B a portion of the 90 percent interference contour is within the 800-mile 
circle, Whereas on map 8C the 90 percent, 75 percent, and 50 percent interference 
contours are all beyond the S00-mile circle. 

With respect to the second aspect, figure 6 shows the type of directional an- 
tenna pattern KFI, Los Angeles, would have to install in the event it increased 
power to 750 kilowatts in order to comply with the proposed treaty’s requirements 
that KFI radiate not more than 2 volts toward Santa Clara, Cuba. You will 
notice that there are 10 towers. This number of towers is required to reduce the 
angle over which the field is limited to 2 volts per meter. The treaty requires that 
this limitation be provided over an angle of 6.3 degrees. The antenna design 
is such as to avoid having a substantially reduced field over a wide angle. 

The cost of installing such a directional antenna would be substantial indeed. 

What has been shown with respect to the restriction on WJR’s improving its 
skywave signal and the complexity and cost of installing a directional antenna 
at KFI applies with equal force to the remaining United States class I-A clear 
channels operating on frequencies on which Cuba and Jamaica are specifically 
authorized to operate full time stations. 


(c) I-A clear channel stations—Cuba’s reservation on the 650-mile rule 


Earlier I referred to the fact that under the proposed treaty Cuba is not only 
specifically authorized to operate full-time stations « 6 of the United States 
I—A clear channels, but is also permitted, in view of the fact she is not bound by 
the 650-mile rule, to operate stations on all of the remaining class I-A clear 
channels. 

Maps 12, 14A, and 16 are examples of the interference that will be caused to the 
skywave signals of United States class I-A clear channel stations by such Cuban 
stations. In each case, interference will be caused to the skywave service of the 
United States class I-A stations to the detriment of the underserved popula- 
tions residing in rural and small-town areas. 

Map No. 12 shows the interference that would be caused to the skywave service 
of WHAS, Louisville, Ky., by a station operating in Santiago, Cuba. 

Map No. 14A shows the interference that would be caused to the skywave service 
of WHO, Des Moines, Iowa, by a station operating at Santiago, Cuba. 

Map No. 16 shows the interference that would be caused to the skywave of 
WOAT, San Antonio, Tex., by a station operating at Santiago, Cuba. 

As you will recall, map No. 14A shows the amount of interference that would 
be caused to the skywave service of WHO operating with 50-kilowatt power by a 
new station operating with power of 7.5 kilowatts at Santiago, Cuba. Map 
No, 146 shows the amount of interference that would be caused to the skywave 
service of WHO operating with 750-kilowatt power by such a Cuban statien. 
While WHO would substantially increase its coverage with the higher power, 
nevertheless, it still would receive a great deal of interference from the Cuban 
station. 


(d) I-A clear channel stations—other factors 


Everything I have related so far has been premised on the assumption that the 
Cuban stations operating on the United States I-A clear channels will employ 
directional antennas of the caliber installed in this country. The actual Cuban 
performance under the original NARBA and Interim Agreement demonstrated a 
failure or inability to meet such standards. In addition, because of salt water 
transmission, the effects of which were not taken into account in preparing the 
maps, the actual interference will exceed that shown on the maps. It is accepted 
that salt water transmission effects greatly increase the signal strength of the 
Cuban stations beyond that depicted. 

Therefore, the interference which will actually result will be more severe than 
shown on the maps. 
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You will recall that 31 stations are authorized for Habana, an increase of 2 
from the 29 located there at the expiration of the interim agreement. These 2 
additional stations are fitted into the spectrum at the expense of degrading 
United States I-A clear channels. Three of the six specified full-time Cuban auth- 
orizations on United States I-A clear channels are located in Habana. Each such 
station must employ a directional antenna. Figures 1 through 4 depict the type 
of directional-antenna patterns which Cuba would have to employ under the 
terms of the agreement. In fact, a total of 16 of the 31 stations authorized in 
Habana must employ directional antennas. Because of Habana’s location on the 
seacoast and various restrictions, such as zoning laws, it is virtually impossible 
to locate stations in Habana so as to permit installation of the necessary direc- 
tional antennas. 
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(e) I-A clear channels—cumulative effect 

To realize the full extent of the degradation to United States skywave service 
that will be caused by Cuban stations in the event the proposed treaty is ratified, 
one must visualize the cumulative interference effects of: (1) the 6 specific 
Cuban stations, and (2) the Cuban stations which may operate on all of the re- 
maining United States class I-A clear channels. To visualize the total degrada- 
tion, one must picture the total effect of: (1) the interference shown in maps 
5A, 6, 7, 8A, 9, and 11 with respect to the 6 specific Cuban stations; and (2) the 
type of interference shown in maps 12, 14A, and 16 which is applicable to all the 
remaining United States class I-A clear channels. In addition, the fact must be 
remembered that the actual interference will be greater than that shown on the 
maps. 


(f) I-B, IT, regional, and local channel stations 

In addition to the harm which will be caused and threatened to United States 
class I-A clear channels stations by Cuban stations authorized under the pro- 
posed treaty, there will be substantial harm caused to other classes of United 
States stations by Cuban stations authorized under the proposed treaty. 

As the Secretary of State said in his letter transmitting the proposed treaty to 
the President: 

“* * * The other countries participating in the new NARBA fare at least as 
well as they did under the previous agreement, and in many important respects 
their situation is substantially improved. The latter is particularly true in the 
case of Cuba and also, to some extent, in the cases of Canada, Jamaica, and the 
Dominican Republic.” 

“* * * There are some features of the agreement which, from the viewpoint 
of the United States, are not wholly desirable and in some respects the agreement 
is not as favorable to the United States as was the original NARBA Agreement 
of 1937.” 

We have already established by our detailed analysis of the harm caused to 
United States class I-A clear channel stations that the above comments of the 
Secretary of State are understatements. Due to the factors of time, manpower, 
and expense, we were not able to prepare maps showing the harmful effects of 
Cuban authorizations on classes of United States stations other than class I-A 
clear channel stations. This should not be interpreted to indicate that the 
degradations which will result to class I-B regional and local stations are insig- 
nificant. On the contrary, they constitute an important reason why the agree- 
ment should not be ratified. 

The harmful effects on class I-B stations may best be summed up by again 
quoting the Secretary of State, who said : 

“Under the new NARBA, Cuba would be permitted to cause some derogation 
of the usual protection standards for United States class I-B stations by 14 
stations on 11 channels. Under past agreements this was permitted by 6 
stations on 5 channels. 

The proposed treaty requires the following four United States class II stations 
to change their operating assignments as indicated : 

1. WVCG, Coral Gables, Fla. (class II), from 1070 kilocycles to 1080 kilocycles. 

2. WNEL, San Juan, P. R. (class II), from 860 kilocycles to 850 kilocycles. 

3. WIBS, Santurce, P. R. (class Il), from 740 kilocycles to 730 kilocycles. 

4. WKAQ, San Juan, P. R. (class II). from 620 kilocycles to 810 kilocycles. 

Each of these changes must be accomplished at the expense of the United 
States station concerned. 

Another harmful effect on United States class II stations results from the 
fact that no new stations can be added on the frequencies of 690, 860, and 740 
unless class I-C or I-D protection is afforded the Cuban station so classified. 
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Likewise, no changes can be made in the operating facilities of United States 
station on these channels unless I-C or I-D protection is afforded or, if the exist- 
ing level of interference is greater, it is not increased. As a practical matter, this 
means that these frequencies will not be available for any unlimited time use 
in the southeast part of the United States. 

With respect to regional stations the agreement authorizes Cuban stations 
to use power on 10 regional frequencies ranging from 10 kilowatts to 25 kilo- 
watts, although regional stations in the United States and other member countries 
cannot use power in excess of 5 kilowatts on regional channels, except in the 
Dominican Republic, which is authorized a class I-C station which may use power 
of 10 kilowatts on a regional frequency. 

Of the 10 special Cuban regional stations authorized power in excess of 
5 kilowatts, 8 are located in the city of Habana which has a total of 31 stations, 
In 7 of the 10 cases, the Cuban stations are given the new classification of class 
I-C and I-D stations with the result that the United States cannot place ad- 
ditional stations on these channels unless the new stations afford I-C or I-D 
protection, which is of a higher order than regional protection, to the Cuban 
station. In addition, United States stations presently operating on these channels 
may not increase power, change location or hours of operation unless such 
changes provide I-C or I-D protection to the Cuban stations so classified or do 
not increase the existing interference level. These are serious limitations on the 
use of regional channels by United States stations, particularly in the Southeast. 
In addition, KPRC, Houston, Tex., a class III-B regional station, is required to 
modify its directional antenna so that its radiated field does not exceed 228 mv/m 
in the direction of Habana. This will result in loss of service from KPRC to those 
listeners in the direction of Habana, and will require the owners to expend a 
substantial amount of money. 

With respect to local channels, Cuba is permitted to use power in excess of the 
maximum power of local stations (0.25 kilowatts) on 2 stations, 0.5 kilowatts 
on 1240 kilocycles and 1 kilowatt on 1340 kilocycles. While this will not cause a 
substantial increase in interference on these channels, it seems likely to set a 
precedent which Mexico will welcome and perhaps surpass on all local channels, 


V. EFFECT OF OTHER FOREIGN ASSIGNMENTS ON UNITED STATES COVERAGE 


(a) General 


Although the concessions granted to Cuba constitute one of the main reasons 
why the proposed treaty should not be ratified, consessions granted to other coun- 
tries in some instances are substantial. 


(b) Jamaica 

Under the proposed treaty, Jamaica, although otherwise bound by the 650- 
mile rule, is given the right to operate full time stations on 2 United States 
I—A clear channels (880 kilocycles, WCBS, New York City, and 1180 kilocycles, 
WHAM, Rochester) at locations within 650 miles of the nearest United States 
border. These concessions are similar to the concessions to Cuba to operate 6 
such full-time stations. 

Map 13 shows the interference that would be caused to the nighttime skywave 
service of WCBS, New York, by ZQI, Kingston, Jamaica. Although the agree- 
ment implies that ZQI, a class II station, will not cause interference to WCBS 
within the United States (that is, ZQI’s 10 percent nighttime skywave signal at 
the nearest United States boundary may not exceed 25 microvolts per meter), 
the map shows that substantial interference will be caused to WCBS. This map 
and the following map were prepared on the same basis as were the Cuban 
maps and therefore, for the same reasons as outlined above, the actual inter- 
ference will exceed that shown on the map. 

Map 15A shows the interference that would be caused to the nighttime sky- 
wave service of WHAM, Rochester, by a new station to be located in Montego 
Bay, Jamaica. Again, the map shows that the interference will be substantial. 
Map 15B shows the interference that would be caused if WHAM were authorized 
to operate nondirectionally with power of 750 kilowatts. However, the treaty 
requires WHAM (as well as WCBS) to confine radiation in the direction of the 
Jamaican station to 50 kilowatts, which requires the installation of a directional 
antenna if power is increased over 50 kilowatts. 


(c) Dominican Republic 


The proposed treaty give the Dominican Republic specific authority to operate 
a full-time station at Santiago on the United States class I-A clear channel of 
820 kilocycles, which is shared by United States I-A stations WFAA, Dallas, and 
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WBAP. Fort Worth, Tex. The Santiago station, according to the language of 
the agreement, will not cause interference to the United States I-A stations 
within the boundary of the United States. However, map No. 10B shows the 
interference that would be caused to the nighttime skywave service of WFAA, 
Dallas. Map 10A shows how this interference would be increased in the event 
the Santiago station were to operate during nighttime with the power authorized 
during the daytime. 

The Dominican Republic is also given specific authority to operate a non- 
directional class I-C station on 620 kilocycles with power of 10 kilowatts. Be- 
cause of this, WKAQ, San Juan, P. R., is required to shift frequency from 620 to 
810 kiloeyeles. In addition, no additional United States regional stations may 
be authorized to operate on 620 kilocycles unless class I-C protection is afforded 
to the Dominican Republic station. Also, existing United States regional sta- 
tions on 620 kilocyecles may not be authorized to change power, hours of opera- 
tion, or the like unless the existing interference level to the Dominican Republic 
station is not increased or class I-C protection is afforded. 


VI. ABSENCE OF MEXICO AND HAITI 


Although Mexico and Haiti were parties to the original NARBA of 1941 and 
the interim agreement of 1946, neither is a signatory to the proposed treaty. Any 
agreement which lacks the signature of Mexico falls far short of giving the 
broadcasting industry in the United States the international protection it needs. 
The same is true, though to a much lesser extent, of any NARBA which does 
not include Haiti. 

The proposed treaty not only permits, but invites, Mexican assignments to the 
detriment of all classes of stations in the United States. This is obvious from 
recent Mexican demands as well as from provisions in the agreement which 
will inevitably incite Mexico to retaliatory measures. It also leaves the door 
wide open for Haiti to set up stations on any frequency. There have been 
stories in the trade press concerning Haiti’s authorizing new stations with power 
anywhere from 10 to 500 kilowatts. 

Beginning with 1947, Mexico has made repeated demands for radical con- 
cessions. In the fall of 1950, although the United States had gone far in acceding 
to these demands, the Mexican delegation abruptly rejected the compromise and 
bolted the conference. 

These demands included certain “derogations” on regional channels. Whether 
these “derogations” consisted of permitting Mexican stations (1) to cause inter- 
ference to United States regional stations in excess of the standards, or (2) to 
use power in excess of 5 kilowatts (as Cuba is permitted to do on 10 regional 
channels), or both, has never been made public. Nor has the extent to which 
the United States delegation indicated willingness to satisfy these demands 
been made public. 

The Mexican demands at the Washington conference of 1950 included the 
“exchange” of two of Mexico’s clear channels (1220 kilocyeles and 1570 kilo- 
cycles) for United States clear channels in the lower part of the broadcast band 
(below 1000 kilocycles). Whether Mexico expected the United States to be 
willing to shift a large number of its stations of all classes to frequencies 10 
kilocycles or 20 kilocycles higher than their present assignments is not clear. 
Obviously any such demands would be a threat to a large majority of the stations 
in the United States. 

Mexican class I-A clear channels are now using power of 100 kilowatts or 
more. It seems probable that Mexico will insist on power in excess of 50 kilo- 
watts for some of its I-B stations and power in excess of 5 kilowatts for some 
of its regional stations. We understand that Mexico has served notice, after 
bolting the Washington conference, that she desires three additional class I-A 
clear channels (to be free of duplication day as well as night) in addition to 
further rights on class I-B, regional and local channels. 

Having rightly rejected the Mexican demands at the conference, the United 
States delegation proceeded to agree with Cuba that Cuba may use 5 of 
Mexico’s 6 class I-A channels to an extent which will necessarily cause re- 
sentment in Mexico and lead either to retaliatory measures or even greater 
demands by Mexico. For example, the new NARBA provides for a 10-kilowatt 
DA station in Habana on 730 kilocycles, although Habana is only 340 miles from 
the nearest Mexican boundary and is about 1,175 miles from Mexico City. On 
t other Mexican I-A channels (S800, 900, 1050, and 1220 kilocycles), Cuba 
I operate nondirectional stations of 1 and 2 kilowatts. Map No. 17 is an 
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example of the interference that would be cause to the night-time skywave service 
of Mexican I-A stations by Cuban stations. The map shows the interference 
that would be caused to XEW, Mexico City, by CMKU, Santiago, Cuba, operat- 
ing as specifically authorized by the agreement. On the sixth Mexican I-A 
channel, 1570 kilocycles, Cuba may also assign a station because of the United 
States surrender on the 650-mile rule. 

In several instances the concessions made to Cuba by the United States on 
other classes of channels, particularly I-B and regional, are also at the expense 
of Mexico, with respect to either present or future assignments. These include 
the class I-C and I-D priorities granted Cuba and the right to operate 10 
regional stations with powers in excess of 10 kilowatts. 

Sooner or later it is essential that the United States reach an agreement with 
Mexico, much more so than with Cuba. It is naive to assume that, once the 
new NARBA has been ratified, Mexico will not make disastrously effective use 
of these concessions to Cuba as weapons to force the United States to comply 
with excessive Mexican demands The United States will enter into such nego- 
tiations with its hands tied, having set precedents which it cannot disown, and 
having fatally restricted its freedom of action. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me briefly summarize the engineering reasons why the North 
American regional broadcasting agreement signed at Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 15, 1950, should not be ratified and why a new agreement should be 
negotiated. 

1. The 1950 NARBA threatens United States rural radio service by giving 
Cuba the right to use six specific United States clear channels and actually all 
24 United States clear channels. 

2. It throws a roadblock against improvement of the presently inadequate 
United States rural radio service by seriously limiting any increase in power 
for United States class I-A clear-channel] stations. 

3. It permits Cuban expansion of service on class I-B, regional and local 
channels to the present and future detriment of United States radio service. 
By the proposed treaty Habana gets at least 31 stations, far more than any other 
city in the world. 

4. It offers additional threats to farm listeners in the United States by authoriz- 
ing shared use of our clear channels by Jamaica and the Dominican Republic. 

A treaty among the countries of North America is desirable if it is practical 
and realistic. However, the proposed agreement, signed November 15, 1950, 
should be rejected by the Senate and returned to the State Department for 
renegotiation. Negotiations should be reopened with the United States taking 
a firm stand against deterioration of United States radio service, especially 
service to farm and small-town areas. It is imperative that Mexico and Haiti 
be at the conference table so that the agreement can be truly a North American 
regional pact which will “establish fair and equitable principles governing, and 
to regulate, the common use of the broadcasting band in the North American 
region so that each country within the region may make the most effective 
technical use thereof with the minimum of interference between broadcasting 
stations” (art. I, par. 1, of 1950 NARBA). 

Senator Tosry. I would like to hear from some of the farm group, 
who are here, if that is agreeable. Who represents the Farm Bureau? 
Who represents the Grange 4 

Mr. Roxio. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to tell you that I had been 
advised that the farm representatives are to appear tomorrow. 

Senator Tonry. Yes; you are correct. 

Mr. Rotxo. I would like to add that, in view of the fact that we have 
onlv had an hour on behalf of the clear-channel broadcasting—— 

Senator Tosnry. You have had 37 minutes. 

Mr. Rot1o. We do have our witnesses. 

Senator Toney. If you have any more witnesses, put them on. 

Mr. Roxxo. Let’s go down the list, then. Mr. Curran. 

Senator Tosrey. Mr. Curran. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. CURRAN, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 
EARLE C. ANTHONY, INC., KFI, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


Mr. Curran. My name is George W. Curran, Mr. Chairman, and I 
am employed by KFI, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Senator Tosnry. Who owns KII? 

Mr. Curran. Mr. Earle C. Anthony. 

Senator Torey. Did he build the station originally ¢ 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir; he started it way back in 1921 or thereabouts. 

Senator Tosry. It is a large station, isn’t it / 

Mr. Curran. Yes, clear channel, 50 kilowatts. 

Senator Torry. Thank you, sir, proceed. 

Mr. Curran. The original statement I have here occupies about 20 
minutes. If I may be permitted, I can read portions of it and con- 
dense it down to about 12 minutes, 

Senator Toney. You have 12 minutes. You are on. 

Mr. Curran. My purpose in being here is to discuss reasons why the 
NARBA tre acy shoul | not be adopted, § giving spec ific attention to cer- 
tain of its provisions and the effect they will have on the coverage 
provided by KFT to its listeners, 

We are concerned with listeners in two gener: al types of areas cor- 
responding roughly to the two kinds of signals, ground wave and sky 
wave, Which were described earlier by Colonel DeWitt. Since he has 
touched upon the first area, the sky wave area, I will pass it by and 
come to the second area, which I have designated as the outer ground 
wave area, Which is closer to the transmitter, say 100 to 200 miles away, 
on the outer fringe of our steady ground wave service. 
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AREAS COVERED BY KFI 


Two such areas that are of special significance are the Coachella and 
Imperial Valleys of California. They are of special significance be- 
cause they lie directly in the path between KFI and Cuba and will, 
therefore, be vitally affected by any limitation that the NARBA agree- 
ment. would place upon the KFI signal in the direction of Cuba. 

The map shows the areas in question at the right center part of the 
map and on either end of the Salton Sea, extending from Palm Springs 
and Indio on the north in a southeasterly direction to El Centro and 
Yuma onthesouth. At only a few places in this region is our daytime 
ground-wave signal above one-half millivolt per meter ; it is generally 
below that amount and attenuation with distance is very rapid. Thus 
along an easterly line from El Centro, the decrease is 10 times in 50 
miles. Nighttime rece ption is characterized by some fading with fre- 
quent appearance during the fades of the C uban station on 640 kilo- 
cycles. Day or night there is a high level of noise from the static and 
electrical devices. 

The committee has heard from earlier testimony, or will learn from 
later witnesses, of the importance of these two rich farming areas and 
of the long-standing protests from listeners in those areas who depend 
on KFI for vital farm information that our signal has always been 
inacdequate—that it needs improvement and cannot stand any deteri- 
oration. ‘The inferior grade of listening conditions experienced in 
these valley can be confirmed, independently of the testimony offered 
here, by anyone who will take the trouble to ascertain the facts. Still 
the listener is asked to accept a treaty proposal that will, from the date 
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of its adoption, guarantee for him a perpetuation of the conditions as 
they now exist. The effective barrier erected against any possible 
future improvement of the KFT signal in these two valleys is one of 
the most alarming features of the treaty as far as KFT and its listeners 


are concerned, As I will show, the barrier will exist not only for these 
two valleys but will also include practically all of the areas m the 
quadrant between east and south. 
mm : stand } such a barrier wil) be set up if the treaty i 
Vo understanc LOW i 1. barrier W) e set up 11 the treaty 1S 


ratified, let us first examine the methods that are ava lable to bring 
about an Improvement of the KEI signal. 


INCREASING KFI POWER THROUGH DIRECTIONAL ANTENNA 


There are two methods by which our signal can be increased toward 
the inland areas. The first would use our present power of 50 kilo- 
watts; the increase in signal would be provided through the use of a 
pete me antenna. However, whenever we consider a directional 

for Kk dO kilowatts, we are always immediately faced with the 
necessity of maintaining power of at least 10 kilowatts toward the 
nearby cities and towns along the coast and at least the original D0 


kilowatts toward coastal areas somewhat removed. This limits the 
amount by which a directional antenna can increase the radiation in 
the op posite direction toward inland : as, since these antennas work 


on the pr Hie Ip le of rob bin Oo powe lr ae one clirectio1 Wn order to clirect 
it tow: rd another. Ac cordin ely, the maximum amount of signal that 
can be realized in the inland direetion is about 1.9 volts per meter at 1 
mile from the transmitter, corresponding to an increase over our 
present sign il of about 16 percent. (Note that the 1.0 volts per meter 
is signal strength at 1 mile from the transmitter; the signal at 150 
miles distance, in the Luperial Valley, for instance, will be attenuated 
by distance to a one-half millivolt per meter or one half of 1/1000 of 
a volt per meter. ) 

This strength of signal is not prohibited by any provisions of the 
NARBA treaty; however, use of the method to increase the KFT 
signal is just as effectively eliminated as if it were prohibited by the 
treaty because the increase is so small that it vr not be of any 
perceptible benefit to the listener. I will show later that an increase 
of more than this amount would be barely discernible in the listener's 
radio receiving set even under ideal conditions. Therefore. the first 
method must be ruled out as a means for improving KFI’s signal. 


INCREASED POWER FOR KFI 


The second and remaining way 1m) W hich our signal can be inereasect 
is by means of increased power: it is the only way in wh ich worth 
while improvements can be obtained. We are hopeful that the neces 
sity for increases of power will be eventually recognized; in the 
meantime, since we have no way of knowing what the developments 
will be in this regard in future years, it would be shortsighted and 
unrealistic to reject the possibility of higher transmitter powers when 
conside ring the long-term effects ‘of the NARBA treaty. 

Proponents of the treaty have said that increased power will not 
be denied KFI by the treaty with the implication that it will not, 
therefore, prevent the insti ge of higher power at KFI and the 
consequent improvement of listening conditions in the Coachella- 
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Imperial Valley areas. That this is true only in such a trivial sense 
as to be virtually not true at all, can be seen by analyzing the facts. 
The present KFI signal in the Cuban direction with 50 kilowatts of 
a is 1.62 volts per meter at a mile from the transmitter. The 
NARBA treaty would limit the KFI signal in that same direction to 
2 volts per meter; corresponding to an increase of power to 75 kilo- 
watts. Note, however, that the increase in signal strength from 1.62 
to 2 volts is only about 23 percent. Again, this amount “of increase is 
so small that it would go unnoticed by the listener under ordinary 
circumstances; it is far from the increase of 3 or 4 times that is needed 
to combat the high noise level from static and electrical noise. 

In order to judge the improvement, or lack of it, to be derived from 
a 23 percent increase of signal strength one must consider its effect 
on the listener’s receiver when he is listening to a weak program over 
a loud background of noise from static or e slectrical sources. Probably 
the best way to evaluate the effect of this increase in signal strength is 
to convert it to decibels, a unit of power or loudness wherein 1 decibel 
is approximately the smallest change in loudness that can be perceived 
by the normal human ear. When this is done, this conversion is made, 
it is found that the 23 percent increase of signal strength will increase 
the program loudness by 1.8 decibels. 

By listening test it is easy to confirm that this 1.8 decibels of change 
is practically “imperceptible to the ear. Unless your hearing is ex- 
tremely keen, you cannot always discern a 1-decibel change in loud- 
ness; in fact, you must listen attentively to always hear a 2-decibel 
loudness change. 

Thus, a 23 percent increase of signal strength, corresponding to 1.8 
decibels of change at the listener’s loudspe aker, would be barely dis- 
cernible to him even under the most favorable conditions. It follows 
that the 75-kilowatt power permitted by the treaty would bring about 
such a trivial improvement to KFI’s signal in the Coachella-Imperial 
Valleys as to constitute no improvement at all. 


PROBLEMS OF A DIRECTIONAL ANTENNA FOR KFI 


It has been suggested that KFI’s power could be increased 
appreciably over the 75-kilowatt level and still limit its radiated field 
to 2 volts in the direction of Cuba, as required by the treaty, by 
installing a directional antenna. The ideal pattern for such an 
antenna will have a very sharp notch toward Cuba, as if sliced with 
a knife, so that full signal will be received everywhere except within 
a 6° null corresponding to the angle subtended at KFI by the island 
of Cuba. However, when attempting to design an antenna system 

that will provide a suitable notch, it is immediately found that sharp 
aria can be obtained only with a large number of towers. A 

reasonable number, say three, which is the maximum number used 
by the majority of directional broade: asting stations today, would 


give much too broad a notch. The null would cover not only the 30° 
intercepted by the length of the Coachella-Imperial Valleys but all 
of the inland areas in the quadrant enclosed between east and south 
lines drawn from KFT as a center. 

By progressively increasing the number of towers, it is found that 
at least 10 are required to give a notch sharpness that even begins 
to approach that needed. We have carried out the design of such 
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a 10-tower array; details of the pattern and tower placement are 
shown in figure 6 submitted by Colonel DeWitt. 

In this figure the solid line curve of the directional pattern shows 
the way in which the radiated signal at 1 mile from the transmitter 
varies with direction. It will be noted that in the direction toward 
Santa Clara, Cuba, or along the radial line marked 100°, the signal 
at a mile has been pulled in by the directional antenna to 2 v/m as 
required by the treaty. 

In the tower placement sketch at the lower left of the figure is 
shown the array of towers required to produce the pattern shown at 
the top. Each of the circles, numbered from 1 to 10, represents a 
375-foot tower fed with power from the transmitter which would be 
in a building located to the left of the center of the array somewhat 
outside of the line of towers. The lengthwise separation of towers 
is shown as 180° which, at our broadcasting frequency, corresponds 
to a distance of about 750 feet. 

Note that even with this large number of towers, the sides of the 
notch in the pattern are rounded and flaring so that included angles 
of considerably more than 6° are still within deeper parts of the null. 
For instance, over an angle of about 10° either side of the Cuban 
direction, the radiated signal will be less than 2 times or 6 decibels, 
stronger than that at the deepest portion of the null. 

While the pattern of figure 6 only partially achieves the desired 
results, consider some of the physical features of the array required 
to establish the pattern. This fabulous system would occupy over 
86 acres of land; it would require at least 114 miles of transmission 
lines to carry radio power to the various towers and anywhere from 
134 to 214 miles of coaxial sampling line for observing their per- 
formance. About 214 miles of trench cable would be needed to carry 
lighting power to the towers for aeronautical obstruction lights; the 
ground system would contain about 131,000 feet, or approximately 
25 miles, of No. 8 solid copper wire. 

It is instructive to refer to a table of cost estimates, attached as 
figure 2, which I have prepared wih the aid of our chief engineers. 
For comparison the table shows costs for 750 kilowatt operation with 
3 different antenna systems of varying complexity. The first is 
with the 10-tower array of Colonel DeWitt’s figure 6 which we have 
just been discussing; the second is with the 3-tower directional pro- 
posed for KFI at 750 kilowatts by the clear channel group during the 
clear channel hearings before the FCC. The latter antenna would 
limit radiation into the Pacific Ocean but would not provide any notch 
in the direction of Cuba. The third is with the present single tower 
which would give a directional, almost circular, radiation pattern. 

The costs of the 10-tower column represent achievement of the 
partly satisfactory results portrayed in the theoretical pattern of fig- 
ure 6. The extent to which the theoretical performance can be realized 
in practice is quite another matter. While we can assume with rea- 
sonable certainty that the radiation pattern shown in figure 6 could 
be actually reproduced at 1 mile from the transmitter, the same cer- 
tainty does not exist with regard to the fields that would be obtained 
100 or 200 miles away. There would not be : any guaranty, for instance, 
that areas of the null in the Coachella-Imperial Valleys could be held 
within the limits predicted by figure 6 while at the same time holding 
to 2 volts per meter or less over the 6° angle toward Cuba. To sup- 
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pose that any broadcaster would assume some $400,000 of additional 
costs for a system that promises only part-way results in theory and 
uncertain results in practice, is fanciful indeed. 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS 


[ have devoted my statement almost entirely to 1 provision of the 

“aty and 1 spec ific region in our service area, not because there are no 
eae, regions in KFI’s outer ground-wave area that are affected but 
because the disadvantages to the listener could be most easily ex- 
plained by referring to a specific region, Neither does it mean that 
other features of the agreement should be lacking in emphasis— 
for instance those that permit continued operation of a Cuban station 
on KFI’s frequency to the detriment of our sky-wave listeners. The 
interference predicted for this important segment of our listening pub- 
lic cannot be PuUsse | of ohtly: therefore, IL we mild like to refer you 
again to a serious consideration of Colonel DeWitt’s testimony on the 
subject. 

With re spect to the listeners in the sper ifie region, = we have 
Col ilered: l mel ‘ the Coa hella Imperial Valley, | ha » pol inted 
out: 


the it reception of KI] cal be improved only by increa sec 





incoming signal strength ean be brought about only in two 


That the first way, Us sing 50 kilowatts with a simple directional 
_ nna yields only an impe reeptib le improven ent: 

That the second way, with transmitter powers greater than 50 
nes atts. is denied by the NARBA treat 5 except under conditions 
that afford only a trivial imp rovement or that require transmitting 
systems of f: inciful cos ts and uncertain pe formance: and 

That because of ies limiting conditions, increased power is 
effectively denied by the treaty not only to the Coachella-Imperial 
Valley region, but also to much larger areas toward the east and 
south. 

Senator Tosry. You are a representative radioman and you have a 
pretty good knowledge of investments in radio, 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tory. What is the capital investment of KFI today? How 
much money is invested ¢ 

Mr. Curran. I have no idea. 

Senator Toney. Let me ask you a question of principle. 


POSSIBLE FRANCHISE TAX ON RADIO LICENSES 


Don’t you believe when, as, and if the Federal Communications 
Commission grants to you a license for a station in this country, that 
gives you dominion over the air which belongs to the people, and which 
doesn't cost you a cent for the license. You put up the station and put 
it up perhaps at a cost of $100,000. In 2 or 3 years it is worth $2 
million. Don’t you believe that the American citizens should require 
the man who holds the license to pay a franchise tax to the Federal 
Government for that privilege ? 
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FIGURE 2 


750-kilowatt cost estimates (as of June 1953; installation at present site) 


750-kilowatt 


750-kilowatt | 750-kilowatt : 
present tower 


10-tower DA | 3-tower DA  non-DA 
TOWERS AND ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT | 
1. New towers installed and lighted (375 feet guyed; 10-tower | } 
DA: 10 new; 3-tower DA; 2 new) $260, 400 $54, 480 
2. Dismantling present tower 22, 200 ‘ a 
3. Modification of present tower for 750 kilowatts | 26, 800 $26, 800 
4. Tuning houses (1 per new tower; 10 feet by 10 feet) 15, 000 | 3, 000 
5. Transmission line (6 wire open; 10-tower DA: 6,150 feet; | | | 
}-tower DA: 1,600 feet; present tower: 500 feet) 26, 600 9, 600 | 3, 000 
6. Coupling and phasing equipment | 64, 800 32, 400 9, 200 
7. Phase monitor, including sampling lines and coils (lines 
9,100 feet and 1,600 feet respectively at 50 cents per foot) _| 6, 050 1, 800 
8. Power and interphone circuits to new towers (wire only) 17,010 | 3, 780 
9. Surveying | 600 300 
10. Soil tests 1, 800 | 900 
11. Ground system (10-tower DA: 2,100 feet by 1,245 feet; | | 
3-tower DA: 675 feet by 1,245 feet; $8.50 per side foot) | 17, 850 5, 740 
12. Light flashers for new towers 400 | 200 
13. Austin air core transformers (1 per new tower) 4, 200 840 
14. Land (10-tower DA: 60 acres added to present 26.7 acres; 
tower DA: 19.3 acres added; $3,000 per acre) | 180, 000 57, 900 
15. Fencing (boundary lines 10-tower, 6,245 feet; 3-tower, 
2,755 feet 9, 230 4, 650 
Subtotal 626, 140 202, 390 39, 000 
TRANSMITTER, MAIN RUILDING, ETC. 
1. Transmitter ($1 per watt) | 750, 000 | 750, 000 750, 000 
2. Installation 75, 000 | 75, 000 75, 000 
3. Transmitter building (1 story, 2,000 square feet, $25 per 
juare foot 50, 000 50, 000 | 50, 000 
4. Grading; paving; landscaping | 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
5. Power distribution transformers 12, 000 12, 000 | 12, 000 
6. Foundation and enclosure for power company equipment. -| 600 600 600 
Subtotal 893, 600 893, 600 893, 600 
Total 1, 519, 740 1, 095, 990 932, 600 
NotI A number of significant costs are not included because of difficulty in estimating such as labor for 
items 5, 7, and 8, legal fees, engineering consultant fees for initial design, tune up and proof of performance, 
establishment of monitoring point in the null, shipping, sales tax, insurance, etc. 


Mr. Curran. I don’t know. I have very little to do with that realm 
of the radio business. I am an engineer. 

Senator Tosry. Forget KFI. When the Government gives certain 
individuals a monopoly on the air and gives them a license, shouldn’t 
they pay a franchise tax ¢ 

Mr. Curran. They are paying taxes now. 

Senator Toney. I am thinking of a franchise tax. 

Mr. Curran. I really don’t know. 

Senator Torry. Wouldn’t it be commonsense to you ? 

Mr. Curran. I couldn’t say. I am sorry. 

Senator Torry. If you were a Senator, wouldn’t you vote for it? 

Mr. Curran. I will have to be excused from that one, sir. Iam nota 
Senator. 

Senator Torry. I believe very strongly in this. The time has come 
to act on it. When they have a monopoly on clear channels, they ought 
to be taxed for the franchise. The railroads pay a franchise tax. 
Radio and television pays nothing at all to the Federal Government. 
They take the asset and develop it and make millions out of it, as 
youand I know. They put up stations all over the country, get licenses 
from the Federal Communications Commission, and in a few years time 
they sell them and get the capital back many times over. That is due 
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only to the granting of the license and the use of the air that God 
gave us and which belongs to the people. 

Iam not preaching asermon. Iam talking economics. That is good 
Republican doctrine, in my judgment. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Rotvo. The next witness is Nelson McIninch. 

Senator Tosry. I see that you are listed as the farm director of KFT. 
Does that mean you have charge of a farm broadcast? 


STATEMENT OF NELSON McININCH, FARM DIRECTOR, EARLE C. 
ANTHONY, INC., KFI, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. McIninen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Topry. You are a farmer, are you ? 

Mr. McInincu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toney. You speak both ways? 

Mr. McInineon. I can try. 

Senator Toney. You have until 20 minutes of 4, sir. 

Mr. McInincun. I am submitting my complete testimony for the 
record, Senator Tobey, and I will brief my testimony to conform 
with your wishes on time, to the best of my ability. 

The first subject that I would like to take up as the agricultural 
director of KFI is just how does a clear channel operate in service 
to agriculture. I would like to point out that the service of eur 
station, KFI, has been developed in part through grower requests, 
through our own initiative, through support of Government agencies, 
and is the fulfillment of many years of trial, and sometimes error, as 
well as hard work. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FROST-WARNING SERVICE 


The service that I would like to mention first, which I believe is the 
most outstanding of its kind in the Nation, is the nightly frost warning 
service broadcast at 8 p.m. This service has a long history, and this 
development owes much to the inspiration of growers and grower or- 

ganizations, as well as the fine cooperation of the United States 
Weather Bureau and its western projects director, Mr. Floyd D. 
Young. 

To make an acceptable frost warning service, the frost warnings 

must be highly accurate, for a variation of 1° under certain conditions 
can be the difference between safe ‘ty and crop loss. In the early years 
many different systems were tried, all with bad effect, including the 
telephone. In those years a few radio stations tried bro: adeasting the 
warning and soon dropped the service, not apparently realizing its 
importance e. Coverage was so poor that the citrus industry, as such, 
did not do much in the way of protesting its discontinuance. 

Also, there were many instances in which a studio announcer would 
read the previous night’s report in error or misread a low temperature 
estimate with sufficient regularity or often enough to cause growers to 
demand the voice of authority on this broadcast. Their confidence 
has to be placed in that because they know that Mr. Young has him- 
self correlated the figures, which means so much in dollars and cents. 
He gives those estimates with absolute conviction. 
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I would like to point out to you that reception of the KFT warnings 
has never been adequate in the desert valleys, in Central Valley, in 
San Joaquin Valley, in the Coachella-Imperial Valley and Yuma. 
Even at the start, at the best, it was borderline, but the blank coverage 
spots have been filled in by KFT remarkably well, and growers have 
certainly shown their appreciation for this marvelous service, 

This service is done as a public service. We receive no money from 
it. We lose revenue from this broadeast. Others here undoubtedly 
can emphasize the quality of this public service. 

There are ingredients that go to make this a success. Let me em- 
phasize those again. These are the swift gathering of low tempera- 
tures in time for the grower to prepare; the voice of authority at the 
mi ‘rophone to establish the report Ss complete authenticity ; and the 
covering to reach every producing citrus area 

These factors must be there to have a successful frost warning 
service. 

In addition, it is important for that temperature estimate service 
that temperature estimates be given for all areas as well as a summary 
of the western weather map. 

it ne this way: If in the far-off West a storm is coming, if we 
give the weather map summary nightly, growers know that in a few 
days they w wilt need additional oil for their heaters, their heaters may 
need cleaning, they may need additional labor. These factors are 
ven range, and it is only the complete report which will give them 
that information. 

There is a correlation of weather between various parts of the State, 
also between the coast area and the deserts, and the growers, more 
than just for curiosity, like to hear the entire report from one end of 
the State to the other, because it does influence the weather quite often 
as to its movement in their direction, and their whole livelihood is 
based on that. 


RECENT INTERFERENCE ON KFI 


In recent years we have had increasing complaints or reports of 
interference to our frost warnings. I would like to point out one big 
reason for that. We are going through a rapid growth in the Los 
Angeles and southwestern area in population. We are having agri- 
culture forced to move out farther into rural areas. There are grow- 
ers by the hundreds and even thousands listening at distances farther 
and farther from Los Angeles, where formerly there were no citrus or 
frost tender vegetable crops. Agriculture is booming in these areas. 
Our me tropolits in areas are booming as far as subdivisions are con- 
cerned. Therefore, many hundreds of people depend on KFT not only 
for frost warnings, but for entertainment, for weather information, 
for news, who did not do so formerly. 

They cannot understand why they cannot hear KFI more clearly. 
Farm organizations and growers have continuously protested over 
the last several years with regard to the deterioration of KFI re- 
ception. 

Senator Torry. Where does most of your interference come from? 

Mr. McInincn. I wish I knew where most of it came from. I sus- 
pect that some of it comes from Santa Clara, Cuba, which is on 640. 

We have a high noise level in our desert valleys also. Our moun- 
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tain ranges also lend themselves to less clear reception than in areas 
in other parts of the country. Undoubtedly, those are factors also. 

I would like to mention that at one time the Chesterfield Co., from 
which time is taken to broadcast the 8 o’clock warning, resented this 
intrusion and canceled the warnings. and KFI stood firm, allowed 
the cancellation, loss of revenue because of its interest in this public 
service, its debt to the growers, and the need for the service. 

We had one mention on KFI that the sponsor was dropping the 
time. We had one mention of that. Some 22,000 letters came in 
protesting Chesterfield’s lack of enlightenment on that subject. 
Finally, the end result was that the vice president of Chesterfield 
phoned an executive in New York, asking’ to get the time back and 
to get these crowers off his neck. 

lam including that, Senator, to let you know how vital this service 
is to the farmers involved. Their livelihood is dependent upon it. 


FARM BROADCASTS OF KFI 


I would like to go over our regular farm broadcasts which may be 
typical for a clear-channel station the know nO, the will to serve, 
the conve ient listening time al d the abi lity to reach the audie nce, all 
are ingredients In successful farm broadeasting. "We think the entire 


farm ser 1k e of KK I] has come about from a proce Ss of evolution and 
stems in large part from the grower, and has its vast audience because 
of the ty pe of broadcasts, the coverage of KEI, and the convenient 
liste ung times 

The noon program of KFT on farming has led every audience survey 
in southern California ever taken. It has even rated as the second 
most listened-to daytime broadcast in Los Angeles on oceasion. And 
in one survey taken in August of 1951 showed more audience than all 
other farm programs in southern California put together. The fact 
that the program has real importance, in fact, dollar-and-cents value 
to the grower, adds to that audience very greatly. That the program 
has been at the same time, 12 o’clock, since its inception 11 years 
ago, is yet another factor in its wide following. 

Recently I have had growers over in the Mojave Desert area tell 
me that reception is not as good as it used to be. The same has been 
true down in Coachella Valley. This is something that I think is a 
most important matter for this committee to look into, and do some- 
thing tangible about. 

What are the ingredients of the noon program? Weather news 
sectionalized for each area of southern California; important crop 
and cultura! information; the day’s market summaries of all major 
crops telephoned to KF I in special services from the Market News 
staff; special information on marketing orders, labor needs, Govern- 
ment actions affecting farmers, acreage allotments, price trends, har- 
vest prospects and totals, carryove rs, and the like. 

Several times each year we receive letters of thanks from hay and 
grain growers who have saved entire crops by our timely warnings 
of rain coming to their particular area. Weare able to do this in detail 
because of a cooperative weather-zoning project carried out by KFI 
in cooperation with the United States Weather Bureau in 19438, and in 
operation since. KFI published a weather chart, containing this 
official weather zoning as approved by the Weather Bureau in Wash- 
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ington, and has so far distributed more than 40,000 copies to growers 
requesting copies. This is the first time, tomy knowledge, that a radio 
station has zoned the area served by its transmitter into districts with 
a standardized terminology for more accurate weather forecasting. 
a zoning has meant thousands of dollars worth of crops saved 
by the farmers by their receiving more accurate forecasts for their 
particular area. The weather forecasts by districts work during 
both hot and cold weather. Pest-control operators stop operations in 
a standardized terminology for more accurate weather forecasting. 
citrus spraying when temperatures reach 90°. All tune to our noon 
broadcast in every district. Livestock producers, including rabbit 
growers, protect their stock by turning on sprinkling systems when 
temperatures go 90° and upward. 

Our market information, both at noon and on the early morning 
programs, is most complete, due to the fact we originate in the heart 
of the market center. I have a close alinement with leaders of such 
industries as produce and livestock. Many times Mr. Homer Harris 
of the produce industry has telephoned me to tell growers not to ship 
normal volume of certain vegetables due to a strike or some other 
situation. The livestock market manager, Mr. Charles Lumpp, has 
done the same sort of thing in regard to the livestock market. Also, I 
spend considerable time on both these markets each week. 

There is no substitute for actually getting the feel of markets, check- 
ing the many factors that influence price and volume trends. This 
information is then immediately passed on to our KFT farm audiences 
on our conveniently scheduled farm programs, and the grower is the 
gainer. This type of service is particularly important to growers in 
outlying areas, such as Yuma, Coachella, and Imperial V alleys. 

I fact, the publisher of the Fillmore, Utah, Herald, told me when 
I went through that southern Utah town a year ago that all the cattle- 
men in the area tuned our KFT farm programs both in the morning and 
- noon. He said he did himself. They not only wanted the prices, 

but they wanted an analysis of the market conditions. No station, 
located out of the marketing area, can hope to provide such a service. 

Yet, this is most important to Utah producers because they ship to 
the Los Angeles market. We know that this same kind of listenership 
exists in other Rocky Mountain States. We get considerable mail 
from time to time from these producers. They usually complain that 
they can’t hear KFT well, or lose part of what we say. But we are 
their only source for this market information. Manv of these growers 
have petitioned the FCC for better reception from KFT. So far, such 
pleas have brought no change. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF KFI FARM PROGRAMS 


What are some of the accomplishments of the KFT farm programs 
recently? This past fall Mr. Floyd D. Young of the Weather Bureau 
pointed out to me that many of the old-type orchard heaters had been 
outlawed by the several southern California counties as too great a 
smoke menace. He said there was much interest from growers of 
deciduous crops in northern California and the Pacific Northwest in 
such old heaters, yet they didn’t know how to go about securing them. 
He asked if I would make an appeal over our KFI farm programs. I 
did. The suggestion was for our growers with old-style heaters to list 
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the number they had and where located on a postcard, and mail the 

information to Floyd D. Young. He received many such cards. We 
even got requests for these heaters from folks who didn’t know they 
were available, but who heard our broadcasts at their ranches in 
northern California, Washington, and ) one, The result was that 
4,000 to 5,000 heaters went to new ranches. They were in use this 
spring to protect the deciduous fruit crops in the northern areas. I 
say it takes clear-channel coverage to accomplish such a service. More 
recently, in the week of June 8, 1953, I was requested by the United 
States Department of Employment to secure jobs on farms for some 
fifteen agricultural college students (Pierce College in San Fernando 
Valley). These boys all needed the employment during the summer to 
continue their education. 

The KFI noon and early morning broadcasts were utilized in the 
appeal, and within a week all boys were placed. Requests for these 
boys came from Apple Valley, some 75 miles from Los Angeles, Coa- 
chella Valley, 135 miles southeast of Los Angeles, and elsewhere. The 
job of placing students is complicated by the fact that many farmers 
prefer just plain farm labor to untried students. It amazed even me 
the number of inquiries we received. 

The farm labor placement director, Mr. Al Lundeen, and his assist- 
ant, Bill Spencer, expressed complete amazement. They both wrote 
letters of appreciation, copies of which are attached to my prepared 
statement. This is another example of how a clear-channel farm 
service is able to operate. Without this story reaching the farmers in 
all sections, we could not have placed these boys, I feel sure. Coverage 
of KFI to the farms was most essential. Wide listenership to the 
farm service programs was the second ingredient. The third was the 
close liaison between the department of employment, the agency in- 
volved, and station KFI. If any of the three ingredients had been 
weak, the plan to place the boys would have broken down. 

Senator Tosry. What would happen if we had no treaty limiting 
Cuba and the Cuban station went up to 100 kilowatts in frequency ? 

Mr. Mcinincun. That is a hypothetical question. 

Senator Tosry. It may be a very real one. 

Mr. McInincu. Don’t you think 32 stations for Havana is quite 
a few! 

Senator Toney. I think that is crowding it a little also. 

Mr. McInincu. I would like to point that out to Mr. Hyde also. 


REMOTE FARM BROADCASTS OF KFI 


At a previous hearing here in Washington I was asked by one of 
the Senators as to what KFI could possibly do for the growers of out- 
lying counties. I hope I answered him satisfactorily at the time and 
have already done so in my present testimony. If not, I want to 
reemphasize our remote broadcasts from every southern California 
rural area. One or two days each week, I put a tape recorder in the 
KFI Packard farm car and take off for the ranc ‘hes, the experiment 
stations, or the test plots of some section of the Southland. 

In addition, we regularly bring growers from the area, also Nevada 
and Arizona, and national farm figures to the KFI studios for broad- 
casts. And we make both tapes and direct-line broadcasts from about 
every county fair in the area and some local fairs. 
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For instance, this spring I broadcast highlights, including inter- 
views with 4-H and Future Farmer youngsters from the nontax- 
supported Porterville, Calif., community fair. This meant we traveled 
175 miles to Porterville. It has been several months since I last visited 
there, and I wondered how KFI was being listened to. 

Surrounded by mountains and beyond Tejon Pass, Porterville lies 
somewhat in a pocket, and their television reception is very nearly 
nonexistent. Every producer with whom I talked congratulated KFI 
on maintaining such a marvelous service on market conditions and 
other information, weather and frost information. They emphasized 
that it took a station aware of its responsibilities, and interest in the 
farm people to build such a service. They pointed out that only from 
the heart of the marketing area, Los Angeles, could such complete 
information originate. 

During the past 12 months we have originated from virtually every 
exposition in California. 

Senator Tonry. Are you the largest and most powerful station in 
California ¢ 

Mr. McInincn. We are not the most powerful; we are as powerful. 
Weare the most enlightened agriculturally. 

Senator Toney. Very popular station, isn’t it? 

Mr. McInincu. We consider it so, Senator Tobey. 

We think the reason for that, partially at least, is due to our 
interest in our audience. 

I want to include here a letter from Mr. R. M. C. Fullenwider, 
manager of both the Riverside County Fair and Orange County Fair, 
on the job KFI’s remote farm service broadcasts have done during 
the past 6 or 7 years direct from Indio and Santa Ana. In this 
connection, 1 point out that by remoting from Indio, we give that fair 
a tremendous boost in interest and publicity direct to the people of 
metropolitan Los Angeles. We also give a real civic surge of interest 
to the Coachella Valley residents, at the scene or vicinity of the fair. 
We have wide audience both in Les Angeles and in the area of 
origination, but again the pity is that the thousands of people of 
Coachella tuned to our fair pickups and daily to our regular farm 
service programs get such poor reception. 

One other point where we help constantly is in labor appeals to 
save crops. ‘That is a tangible dollar and cents way to use a clear 
channel station. We have brought harvesters from Los Angeles to 
outlying districts and we have brought them from outlying districts 
to other sections of our area. We do that all the time and we are doing 
it right now. Only a clear channel station can render this broad 
service, one that has the coverage and the audience to do that kind of 
a job. 

We are interested in youth in agriculture, of course, and I am at- 
taching a copy of a very coveted award which was given me by the 
State Chapter of the Future Farmers of America. It is a deep honor. 
It was given tome for contributions to youth. 

Senator Torry. Do you give the 4-H movement a boost once in 
a while? 

Mr. McInincu. We believe very strongly in it. 

Senator Torry. Show me a man who isn’t interested in that. That 
is the finest movement. 
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Mr. McIninecu. It isthe future of America. 
Senator Topry. Yes. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEXICO 


Mr. McInincu. Now, I would like to summarize my statement here 
by saying that I feel that this treaty is unrealistic. I believe, coming 
from the western part of the country, although I might be a little 
prejudiced in this belief, that any treaty that does not have Mexico 
as a participant is not going to do the job for the American people. 

I drove for some distance one evening about 3 weeks ago after a 
busy day with the 4-H’s. I listened to some high-powered Mexican 
stations. I couldn't give you the call letters. I could check on them 
for you. I heard two of them. I heard someone mention Dr. Brinkley 
this morning and what he had done. I would like to be on record as 
pointing out to this august body that that situation is not dead. I 
personally heard program after program of a very low grade and 
character. I am sure the advertisers on the program material would 
not beat American standards and, in fact, I am very worried about 
such program material blanketing our western country as far as its 
future effect on our own youth is concerned. I think any treaty that 
is going to be negotiated on the radio front must have our ne sighbor 
to the south as a participant as the first reason for i 

Senator Tosry. They could come in if they ae to, couldn’t 
they ¢ 

Mr. McInincu. I would say they could come in and they chose to 
stay out,and Lask why. Why did the ‘y choose to stay out ? 

Senator Tory. I don’t know. 

Mr. McInincu. I ask why do they want to blanket our western 
country. They understand high power. They know what they will 
do for the rural people. 

Senator Tosry. They are very high powered, the Latin American 
temperament. 

Mr. McInincu. Mexico needs us more as a nation than we do 
them, and they would have a more realistic attitude if we had a firmer 
attitude in our negotiations with them. 


AMOUNT OF CUBAN INTERFERENCI 


I would like to point out also in my conclusion that the amount of 
interference that seems to be occurring from Santa Clara, Cuba, on 


our frequency 640 is greater than what was anticipated, at least in 


what I read that interference would be. The interference at the 
loud speaker, which is the crux of any interference, is great. I have 
personally listened to interference myself in the Coachella Valley. 


I have heard from growers that it is worse at times than at other 
times. I have heard growers say that they could not be sure of KF I's 
frost report due to that interference. 

I say such a situation as that, as far as our people are concerned, 
should not be tolerated by this oreat Nation. I cannot understand 
vhy Cuba needs 50 radio stations and why we have to go to them on 
bended knees to ask for their cooperation. I think at any kind of a 
conference we should go into it man to man, look at the situation, look 
at the needs of our own people. ‘There are millions involved, not only 
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in the western country, but in this great land of ours. Cuban needs 
in radio should be met, but they should be cut in size with their popu- 
lation, geographical area and her needs. 

Senator Tosry. Has your station or any other large station ever 
offered to give up part of your facilities to aid the situation across the 
border ¢ 

Mr. McInincn. Give up our facilities ¢ 

Senator Tosry. The power. 

Mr. McInincu. The things that we have requested and growers 
have requested is that our ability to reach outlying areas should be 
improved so we can get farm information, entertainment, and the 
American story to them. 

Senator Toney. What kind of program is sent over from Mexico 
and Cuba? 

Mr. McIninecn. That which I heard recently ? 

Senator Toney. Yes. 

Mr. McInincu. There was some low grade religious programs, a 
cheap pamphlet. It sounded cheap tome. That pamphlet was offered 
for a dollar. This broadcaster came back three times. He probably 
had a quarter of an hour and then another quarter of an hour was 
broadcast, and then he was back again. He said he wouldn’t be there 
unless the audience sent in their dollars more rapidly than they had 
done in the past. 

Senator Tosry. Are the people such suckers ? 


RENEGOTIATION OF NARBA 


Mr. McInincu. I hate to think they are. It isa disgrace to have to 
listen to that instead of our United States clear channel stations. I 
urge this committee to do all in its power to aid KFIT’s ability to reach 
distant rural areas. I think it makes a lot of sense to take care of 
America. It is a patriotic thing that our clear channel stations be 
granted sufficient power to reach the farm areas with farm informa- 
tion, which is most important, and also with entertainment. Our rural 
folks need radio much more than the city folks do. They use it more. 
There are many areas where television will not reach in our lifetime, 
many of them in our great eleven Western States. Those people de- 
pend by the millions upon clear channel stations for their only radio 
service, 

We know that service is not adequate, but it is the only service they 
have. I think it is the patriotic duty of this entire committee to see 
that these scala do get the service they deserve, and I certainly 
recommend to the committee that the NARBA ‘Treaty be sent bac k 
to the State Department for renegotiaion, that any treaty have Mexico 
as a participant for sure and, first of all, that the interests of our 
rural citizens be taken into consideration. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you very much. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. McIninch is as follows :) 
STATEMENT BY NELSON McININCH IN OPPOSITION TO RATIFICATION OF THE NorTH 


AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT IN BEHALF OF CLEAR CHANNEL 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


My name is Nelson MeIninch. I am employed by the Earle C. Anthony Co. 
as agriculture director of Radio Station KFI in Los Angeles, Calif. I arrange 
and broadcast the KFI Noon Farm Reporter program each weekday, Monday 
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through Saturday, 12 noon to 12:15 p. m.; KFI Farm Highlights, 6:15 a. m. to 
6:30 a.m., Monday through Saturday ; KFI Pest Control News (known as Ortho 
News) immediately following our 6:15 a. m. Highlights on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays; and supervise all other KFI agricultural services and programs, 
including the KFI nightly frost warnings, 8 p. m. during fall, winter and spring 
months. In addition, I do a large amount of field work, studying grower prob- 
lems, and broadcasting with farmers and farm experts on new methods, success- 
ful new feeding techniques, pest control and the like, releasing such pickups from 
the field on our farm broadcasts as regular features. lam personally acquainted 
with and number among my friends thousands of farmers throughout the south- 
west. If I do not in all cases know them, they know me, and call on me con- 
stantly for help in producing and marketing their farm crops. Growers literally 
by the hundreds call on me in every season of the year to help publicize and put 
over their fairs, horse shows, rodeos, livestock sales, and farm center meetings, as 
well as field meetings. I speak before farm groups almost every week, visit with 
farmers, and broadeast with them. When I say that the KFI farm service to 
growers is highly integrated, I mean that the service has developed in part 
through grower requests, partly through our own initiative, partly through sup 
port of Government agencies, and is the fulfillment of many years of trial and 
sometimes error. I have been engaged in this work for more than 10 years. 

The KFI service which is the most outstanding of its kind in the nation is 
the nightly frost warnings at 8 p. m. The development of this service has a 
long history, and this development owes much to the inspiration of growers and 
grower organizations as well as the fine cooperation of the United States Weather 
Bureau. Western Projects Director of the Weather Bureau, Mr. Floyd D. 
Young, developed the technical side of the frost warnings with the help of a 
considerable staff of fruit-frost field men in all citrus areas. The frost warnings 
must be highly accurate, for a variation of one degree under certain conditions 
can be the difference between safety and crop loss. In the early years, various 
systems of transmission were tried, including the telephone. On cold nights 
the telephone system became so clogged with calls that conplete chaos resulted. 
A few radio stations tried broadcasting the warnings and soon dropped the 
service, not realizing its importance. Coverage was so poor in many citrus 
areas that the growers did not protest its discontinuance. One thing did become 
apparent, however, and that was that this service required the voice of Mr. Young 
on the broadcast for the growers to have complete confidence in the report. 
Instances in which a studio announcer read the previous night’s report in error 
or mis-read a low temperature figure were sufficiently often to cause growers 
to demand “the voice of authority” on the warnings every night during the 
season. Mr. Young has cooperated to the fullest, and the growers’ confidence 
is complete, as they know Mr. Young himself has correlated the figures and 
gives the estimates with absolute conviction. 

KFI has been broadcasting the frost warnings for 14 consecutive years. As 
soon as KF'I took over the job, the problem of coverage was lessened. True, in 
the great central valleys, and in the desert areas of Coachella, Imperial, and 
Yuma, reception from the start was, at best, borderline. And in some areas 
much closer to Los Angeles, KFI occasionally received complaints of inadequate 
reception. But nonetheless, the blank coverage spots were now filled in re- 
markably well by KFI’s clear channel voice, and the growers were grateful. 
Over the years, KI has received and still receives several hundred letters and 
ecards each year complimenting the station for this outstanding public service. 
They very often point out that such a service requires a combination of closely 
integrated factors to be successful. These are the swift gathering of low temp- 
eratures in time for the grower to prepare; the voice of authority at the micro- 
phone to establish the report’s complete authenticity; and the coverage to reach 
every producing citrus area, 

There is yet another important side to frost warnings. Local stations now 
quite often report one or two temperatures in their areas for nearby growers. 
But in times of storm, the KFI report is essential and is the essential service for 
every grower because it gives not only all the temperatures for all areas, but a 
summary of the western weather map. This additional high and low pressure 
Summary enables growers to know the path storms follow, and this is very 
important to them if and when long-continued cold spells are about to move in. 
Orchard heater crews must be increased in number, and fuel supplies increased 
and heaters rechecked and cleaned. Also, quite often a grower follows low 
temperature trends in northern California areas and this is often a guide to him 
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on what to expect in his own section. Only the complete KFI report has the 
know-how, the authority, the overall picture to give the worried grower. No 
local station can hope to do this job. 

In recent years, there have been increasing reports of interference to KFI's 
signal. it may be that some of this is due to the increase in agricultural acreage 
which has occurred in the Central Valley and in the desert area of California 
and Arizona. In short, growers by the hundreds and thousands are listening 
increasingly at distances farther from Los Angeles, where formerly there was 
no citrus, or frost tender vegetable crop. As subdivisions move in around the 
metropolitan area of Los Angeles and growers move to outlying districts, they 
tune the KFI frost warnings and wonder why they are getting interference, and 
why the signal is not stronger. Many hundreds of these people depend on KFI 
for entertainment as well as farm market and frost report information. ‘Since 
1946, we have had increasing numbers of reports of Spanish-speaking interfer- 
ence and chatter in the background. Farm organizations have numerous times 
protested this deterioration of reception, pointing out that as the acreage of 
crops expands to outlying desert sections, the signal of KI to reach these areas 
with vital information should be strengthened. The KFI frost warnings are a 
prime example of this need for improved signal strength of KFI. Millions of 
dollars in crops are at stake, and the growers are waiting with faces set, for a 
temperature forecast which means either fire the heaters, or be at ease. And 
now increasingly, they are not sure they hear the report correctly, when they 
are distances from 75 to 200 miles from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Floyd ID. Young stated this last point to me recently in this way. He said: 
“During recent years farmers and fruit growers in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia have complained of difficulty in hearing our KFI broadcasts, apparently 
due to interference from some other station or stations on or very near the 
same frequency.” 

I say to you, the members of the NARBA Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate, that this condition should be corrected immediately. The needs of the 
rich agricultural area of the Pacific Southwest must be served. And KFI must 
not suffer deterioration of reception, but must have the ability to reach these 
important areas which are dependent upon KFI for these most critical frost 
reports, market information, and entertainment with an adequate signal. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of crops are at stake. 

I would like to take a few moments more to point out to the members of the 
committee just how the KFI farm service has developed. sy so doing, I believe 
I can show you that a station without a similar desire to serve, without similar 
staffs and know-how, and without being located in the heart of the agricultural 
marketing area of the Nation, could not hope to even attempt to do this job. 

On the KFI farm broadcasts we do not broadcast to farmers, we broadcast with 
them. We express their views, we highlight their accomplishments in doing 
tough farm jobs better and easier. We enjoy grower friendship and confidence 
throughout the State. We also work with members of the extension service, 
the Department of Agriculture, and other agencies, including the Department 
of Employment. The entire farm service of KFI has come about through a 
process of evolution, stems in large part from the grower, and has its vast 
audience because of the type of broadcasts, the coverage of KFI, and the con 
venient listening times. The noon program of KIFI on farming has led every 
audience survey in southern California ever taken. It has even rated as the 
second-most-listened-to daytime broadcast in Los Angeles on occasion. And in 
one survey taken in August of 1951 showed more audience than all other farm pro- 
grams in southern California put together. The fact that the program has 
real importance, in fact, dollars-and-cents value to the grower, adds to that 
audience very greatly. That the program has been at the same time, 12 o’clock, 
since its inception 11 years ago, is yet another factor in its wide following. 

Recently I have had growers over in the Mohave Desert area tell me that 
reception is not as good as it used to be. The same has been true down in 
Coachella Valley. This is something that I think is a most important matter 
for this committee to look into, and do something tangible about. 

What are the ingredients of the noon program? Weather news, sectionalized 
for each area of southern California; important crop and cultural information; 
the day’s market summaries of all major crops telephoned to KFI in special 
services from the Market News staff; special information on marketing orders, 
labor needs, government actions affecting farmers, acreage allotments, price 
trends, harvest prospects and totals, carryovers and the like 
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Several times each year we receive letters of thanks from hay and grain 
growers who have saved entire crops by our timely warnings of rain coming to 
their particular area. We are able to do this in detail because of a cooperative 
weather-zoning project carried out by KEI in cooperation with the United States 
Weather Bureau in 1943, and in operation since. KFI published a weather 
chart, containing this official weather zoning as approved by the Weather Bureau 
in Washington, and has so far distributed more than 40,000 copies to growers 
requesting copies. This is the first time, to my knowledge, that a radio station 
has zoned the area served by its transmitter into districts with a standardized 
terminology for more accurate weather forecasting. This zoning has meant 
thousands of dollars worth of crops saved by the farmers by their receiving more 
accurate forecasts for their particular area. The weather forecasts by districts 
work during both hot and cold weather. Pest control operators stop operations 
in citrus spraying when temperatures reach 90 degrees. All tune to our noon 
broadcast in every district. Livestock producers, including rabbit growers, pro- 
tect their stock by turning on sprinkling systems when temperatures go 90 and 
upwards. 

Our market information both at noon and on the early morning programs is 
most complete, due to the fact we originate in the heart of the market center. 
I have a close alinement with leaders of such industries as produce and livestock. 
Many times Mr. Homer Harris of the produce industry has telephoned me to 
tell growers not to ship normal volume of certain vegetables due to a strike or 
some other situation. The livestock market manager, Mr. Charles Lumpp has 
done the same sort of thing in regards to the livestock market. Also, I spend 
considerable time on both these markets each week. There is no substitute for 
actually getting the feel of markets, checking the many factors that influence 
price and volume trends. This information is then immediately passed on to 
our KEI farm audiences on our conveniently scheduled farm programs, and the 
grower is the gainer. This type of service is particularly important to growers 
in outlying areas, such as Yuma, Coachella, and Imperial Valleys. In fact, 
the publisher of the Fillmore, Utah, Herald, told me when I went through that 
southern Utah town a year ago that all the cattlemen in the area tuned our KEI 
farm programs both in the morning and at noon. He said he did himself. They 
not only wanted the prices, but they wanted an analysis of the market conditions. 
No station, located out of the marketing area, can hope to provide such a service. 
Yet, this is most important to Utah producers because they ship to the Los 
Angeles market. We know that this same kind of listenership exists in cther 
Rocky Mountain States. We get considerable mail from time to time from 
these producers. They usually complain that they can’t hear KFI well, or lose 
part of what we say. But we are their only source for this market information. 
Many of these growers have petitioned the FCC for better reception from KF 1, 
So far, such pleas have brought no change. 

What are some of the accomplishments of the KFI farm programs recently? 
This past fall Mr. Floyd D. Young of the Weather Bureau pointed out to me 
than many of the old-type orchard heaters had been outlawed by the several 
southern California counties as too great a smoke menace. He said there was 
much interest from growers of deciduous crops in northern California and the 
Pacific Northwest in such old heaters, yet they didn’t know how to go about 
securing them. He asked if I would make an appeal over our KFI farm pro 
grams. I did. The suggestion was for our growers with old-style heaters to 
list the number they had and where located on a postcard, and mail the informa- 
tion to Floyd D. Young. He received many such cards. We even got requests 
for these heaters from folks who didn’t know they were available, but who 
heard our broadeasts at their ranches in northern California, Washington, and 
Oregon. The result was that 4,000 to 5,000 heaters went to new ranches. They 
were in use this spring to protect the deciduous fruit crops in the northern aren. 
I say it takes clear channel coverage to accomplish such a service 

More recently, in the week of June 8, 19538, IT was requested by the United 
States Department of Employment to secure jobs on farms for some 15 agri- 
‘ultural college students (Pierce College in San Fernando Valley) These boys 
all needed the employment during the summer to continue their education. The 
KFI noon and early morning broadcasts were utilized in the appeal, and within 
a week all boys were placed. Requests for these boys came from Apple Valley, 
some 75 miles from Los Angeles, Coachella Valley, 135 miles southeast of Los 
Angeles, and elsewhere. The job of placing students is complicated by the 
fact that many farmers prefer just plain farm labor to untried students. It 
amazed even me the number of inquiries we received The farm labor place- 
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ment director, Mr. Al Lundeen, and his assistant, Bill Spencer, expressed 
complete amazement. They both wrote letters of appreciation, copies of which 
are attached to my prepared statement. This is another example of how a 
clear-channel farm service is able to operate. Without this story reaching the 
farmers in all sections, we could not have placed these boys, I feel sure. Coverage 
of KFI to the farms was most essential. Wide listenership to the farm-service 
programs was the second ingredient. The third was the close liaison between 
the department of employment, the agency involved, and station KFI. If any 
of the three ingredients had been weak, the plan to place the boys would have 
broken down. 

I have had so many statements from growers on how they have saved dollars 
and cents by using the KFI farm services that I hardly know how many instances 
to enumerate. There are hundreds of egg producers in far-off desert valleys who 
simply will not sell their eggs until they hear our egg price report that day, either 
at 6:15 a.m. or12 noon. Two such men are Perry Walker of Llano, Calif., on the 
edge of the Mojave Desert, and Frank Molby of Daggett. There are countless 
others. In such areas as I have mentioned, there is no other dependable radio 
signal, no other authoritative service than KFI. Virtually all these growers tell 
me reception is fair to poor, and needs improvement. 

At a previous hearing here in Washington I was asked by one of the Senators 
as to what KFI could possibly do for the growers of outlying counties. I hope 
I answered him satisfactorily at the time and have already done so in my present 
testimony. If not, I want to reemphasize our remote broadcasts from every 
southern California rural area. One or two days each week, I put a tape 
recorder in the KFI Packard farm car and take off for the ranches, the experi- 
ment stations, or the test plots of some section of the Southland. In addition, 
we regularly bring growers from the area, also Nevada and Arizona, and national 
farm figures to the KFI studios for broadcasts. And we make both tapes and 
direct-line broadeasts from about every county fair in the area and some local 
fairs. For instance, this spring I broadcast highlights, including interviews 
with 4-H and Future Farmer youngsters from the non-tax-supported Porterville, 
Calif. community fair. This meant we traveled 175 miles to Porterville. It had 
been several months since I last visited there, and I wondered how KFI was 
being listened to. Surrounded by mountains and beyond Tejon Pass, Porterville 
lies somewhat in a pocket, and their television reception is very nearly non- 
existent. Every producer with whom I talked congratulated KFI on maintain- 
ing such a marvelous service on market conditions and other information, weather 
and frost information. They emphasized that it took a station aware of its 
responsibilities, and interest in the farm people to build such a service. They 
pointed out that only from the heart of the marketing area, Los Angeles, could 
such complete information originate. 

During the past 12 months, and this has been going on for at least 10 years, 
KF'I originated broadcasts from the Riverside County Fair in Indio; the National 
Orange Show in San Bernardino; the San Bernardino County Fair in Victor- 
ville; the Orange County Fair in Santa Ana; the Antelope Valley Fair in Lan- 
caster ; the San Diego County Fair, Del Mar; and has done special tape recording 
pickups from the Hemet Farmer’s Fair, Hemet, and Ventura County Fair, 
Ventura. KFI also covered the Los Angeles County Fair at Pomona with three 
consecutive days of direct-line broadcasts for the seventh year in a row, and the 
Great Western Livestock Show, Los Angeles. I want to include here a letter 
from Mr. R. M. C. Fullenwider, manager of both the Riverside County Fair and 
Orange, County Fair on the job KFI’s remote farm service broadcasts have 
done during the past 6 or 7 years direct from Indio and Santa Ana. In this 
connection, I point out that by remoting from Indio, we give that fair a tremen- 
dous boost in interest and publicity direct to the people of metropolitan Los 
Angeles. We also give a real “civic” surge of interest to the Coachella Valley 
residents, at the scene or vicinity of the fair. We have wide audience both in 
Los Angeles and in the area of origination, but again the pity is that the thou- 
sands of people of Coachella tuned to our fair pickups and daily to our regular 
farm service programs get such poor reception. 

I want to point out one more element in the successful operation of the KFI 
farm service. I speak to over 100 farm groups annually, and have over the 
years appeared as a speaker at both statewide conventions of the grange and 
California Farm Bureau Federation, as well as numerous service clubs; rural 
farm loan associations, citrus packinghouse annual meetings, and the like. 
This activity in which I travel nearly 35,000 miles annually, gives the KFT 
farm department an invaluable closeness with rural people and rural problems. 
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Also, I am myself interested in agriculture, having operated for the past 5 years 
a modest cow-calf setup in the Orange County area. My knowledge of many 
farm problems comes from firsthand experience. 

I have not mentioned the many thousands of dollars saved by our emergency 
labor appeals for California harvests. I will not enumerate too many instances, 
as our cooperation and success in this field is well known and can be checked at 
the department of employment by anyone desiring additional information. Just 
let me say we have brought harvesters from Los Angeles to outlying districts and 
saved entire crops of perishables, including such a crop as spinach, tomatoes, 
squash, and we have also done the same on more than one occasion each year for 
individual growers. We have had working agreements to help individual peach 
and apricot farmers, whose ranches are in out-of-the-way places to help get 
pickers to them, and even members of the general public to go there to purchase 
their fruit roadside. We do this for the cherry growers of Beaumont, the apple 
growers of the Glen Oak district near Redland, the apricot growers of Hemet and 
Ventura Counties. Only a clear-channel station can render this broad service. 

We, of course, work constantly to help youth in agriculture. In recognition 
of my efforts along this line, in April of this year the state chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America presented me with the very coveted State honorary Future 
Farmer award. I have attached a copy of it to my prepared statement and enter 
it here as a part of the record. 

In lieu of what I have pointed out, I cannot understand how anyone in the 
United States can support the NARBA Treaty in its present form. ‘This treaty 
prevents any material improvement in reception of KI 'l’s signal in agricultural 
areas now badly needing improvement including Coachella, Palo Verde Valley, 
Imperial, Yuma, and other sections of Arizona. The treaty does not even have 
Mexico as a participant, and is therefore most unrealistic. The treaty allows 
Cuba more than her rightful share of radio facilities, and many of them at the 
expense of Mexico, which in turn will doubtless demand similar concessions to 
make up for what loss she suffers by this treaty. The amount of interference 
from having Santa Clara, Cuba on KFI’s frequency, 640 kiloeycles, has been 
much more than anticipated, and our growers say this interference is increasing. 
This situation of deterioriation of KFI’s reception cannot be tolerated. The 
needs and desires of the growers and all citizens of the southwestern United 
States must be considered and supported in any radio agreement. Cuba's radio 
facilities must be limited in accordance with her size, population, and need. 
Santa Clara, Cuba, must be given a frequency other than 640 kilocyeles. 

Most imporant, KFI’s ability to reach distant rural areas must be improved, 
and KFI granted sufficient power to do this job. I recommend to this committee 
that the NARBA Treaty be sent back to the State Department for renegotiation 
and the interests of our rural citizens taken into consideraion 





CALIFORNIA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
San Fernando, Calif., June 22, 19538. 
Mr. NELSON McININCH, 
KFI Farm Reporter, Radio Station KFT, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DeAR Mr. McININcH: In regard to your broadcasts for summer employment 
for agricultural students at Pierce Junior College in Kanoga Park, I am happy 
to be able to report that your weeklong broadcast went over the top this 
morning with the placement of the last three remaining applicants on a grain 
harvesting job in the Antelope Valley. In fact, requests for these young men 
are still coming in. Several employers have told me they are glad to know 
about this source of labor and are well pleased with their experience and 
qualifications. 

The response to your broadcasts over KFI at noon and at 6:15 in the 
morning was very widespread and requests for these students were received 
from many southern California agricultural areas that are currently in need 
of workers. Job openings were received from Indio, Apple Valley, the Antelope 
Valley, the San Fernando Valley area, Ventura County area, and the metropolitan 
Los Angeles area. Requests included openings on grain, alfalfa, hay, fruit, 
citrus, and vegetable farms. Several growers requested more than 1 student 
and 1 grower requested 4. 
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Many thanks to you for your excellent service to these growers and students 
alike and for your far-reaching radio coverage that made this possible. This 
is another example of the farm public service KFI has done over the years 
and is particularly gratifying inasmuch as it was the first time this approach 
has been used. May I personally thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
BILL SPENCER, 
Farm Placement Representative. 


CALIFORNIA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 22, 1953. 
NELSON MCININCH: 
Farm Reporter, KFI Clear Channel Station, 
141 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Netson: Your broadcasts during the past week on KFI clear channel 
station on both your noon farm reporter program and the early 6:15 a. m. farm 
program telling of the availability of Pierce agricultural students for summer 
jobs have resulted in excellent response from farmers, 

As a result of this splendid public service by you and your station, job open- 
ings have already far exceeded the students available to fill them. Such job 
openings have come from Ventura, San Bernardino, and Riverside Counties, as 
well as from local areas such as San Fernando and Antelope Valleys and other 
Los Angeles County points. 

We appreciate your help in letting the farmers know of the availability of 
these “future farmers.” I am sure the boys all appreciate these opportunities 
to gain additional farm experience along with their studies. This is another 
example of the help that you and KFI have rendered to the farmers since I 
have known you. Wherever I go in farm communities in southern California 
I hear remarks about “Nelson's farm programs on KFI.” 

Again thanking you and KFI for your assistance to us in serving the farmers 
of California, I am. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT C, LUNDIN, 
Farm Placement Supervisor, Los Angeles County 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF., June 22, 1953. 
Mr. NELSON McININCH, 
AFI Noon Farm Reporter, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear NELSON: I was going over my notes today regarding things to do prior 
to the opening of our Orange County Fair on August 11, and I checked off the 
details pertaining to your appearance with the KFI farm program by direct 
wire from the fairgrounds, as these arrangements are complete as far as we are 
concerned 

In addition to reminding you that we are expecting you in August, I got to 
thinking about the tremendous reception to live broadcasts from the Riverside 
County Fair and National Date Festival you have occasioned, and incidentally 
to thank you again in behalf of the Board of Supervisors of Riverside County 
and the fair management for your efforts. 

We opened the Riverside County Fair in 1947. It, as well as other fairs, had 
been dormant during the war years. Our attendance that year was approxi- 
mately 45,000. In February 1948 we arranged for your live broadcast from the 
fairgrounds, and our attendance mounted to in excess of 68,000. You repeated 
with us in 1949, and attendance jumped to considerably over 100,000, and climbed 
steadily each year, with an attendance of 155,460 in 1952. Poor weather caused 
our failure to reach our expectations for 19538, but we, in Riverside County know 
positively that the KFI noon farm reporter and the 6:15 early morning broad- 
casts, emanating from the fairgrounds, and the publicity given our fair prior to 
February, have been responsible for a very major part of the phenomenal in- 
crease in the popularity of the National Date Festival. These public-service 
programs are of inestimable value to the agricultural and horticultural interests 
of Riverside County, as indicated by public-opinion surveys conducted the last 
several years on our fairgrounds. 
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Thanks again for all you and KFI have done for us the past several years 
and hope that our relationship may continue indefinitely. 
Sincerely, 
R. M. C. FULLENWIDER, 
Secretary-Manager. 
FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCTATION 
The national organization of boys studying vocational agriculture 
Founded 1928 


This certifies that Nelson McIninch was awarded the honorary degree of State 
farmer at the 24th annual State convention of the Future Farmers of America 


and is entitled to this testimonial 
Given this 6th day of May 1952, 
Leo W. CLARK, 
State President 
WILLIAM JUSTICI 
State Student Secretary 


Byron J. MCMAHON, 


f 


State Adviser. 


Senator Tosry. What about Mr. Marshall Wells? 
Mr. Rotuo. Can we hear from Mr. Leydorf ¢ 


Senator Toney. Mr. Leydorf, yes, indeed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. LEYDORF, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 
OF ENGINEERING, WJR, THE GOODWILL STATION, DETROIT, 
MICH. 


Mr. Leyporr. My name is George F. L ydon f. Lam vice preside nt 
in charge of engineering for WJR, the Goodwill Station, Inc., a 
member of the Clear Channel oe asting Service (CCBS). 

Senator Toney. You appear in favor of NARBA‘ 

Mr. Leyporr. In eppeaition. 

Senator 'Tosry. In op position ¢ 

Mr. Leyporr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toney. I am surprised. 

Mr. L, EYDORF, My company is licensee of class I A stanc urd broad 
cast station WJR, a 50-kilowatt station oper ating on the clear channel 
760 kilocycles at Detroit, Mich. 

Lama registe red profession: al engineer in the State of Ohio and mi} 
application for registration in Michigan is pending. I have been pro 
fessionally active in allocation, antenna, and transmitter engineering 
for 20 years. This activity has included participation in all the con- 
ferences related to the various North American Regional Broadeast- 
ing Agreements. 

My appearance here is for the purpose of ar tlyzing the effect of the 
proposed N ARBA on the service of WIR, and l giving this committee 
my company’s reasons for urging that the NARBA agreement of 1950 
be not ratified. 


CUBAN INTERFERENCE WITH WJR 


Under the terms of the proposed NARBA, CMCD, Habana, Cuba, 
is to operate on 760 kilocycles. CMCD is an existing station and has 
been operating on 740 kilocycles, a Canadian I-A clear channel, for 
approximately a dee ade. Its frequency is proposed to be changed to 
760 kilocycles, a United States I-A clear channel, so that a new sta- 
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tion can be established in the same city on 730 kilocycles, a Mexican 
I-A clear channel. Cuba does not give up the use of 740 kilocycles. 
An liad nt of 10 kilowatts with a directional antenna is made in 
Oriente, Cuba. 

As has already been shown by Colonel DeWitt, the proposed opera- 
tion of CMCD will cause “akg interference to WJR. 

If you will refer to Map 8-A and Map 1, you can see that important 
white areas in northern Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and New 
York will receive objectionable interference on from 20 to 25 percent 
of the nights of the year. In West Virginia, the number of nights of 
interference will range from 25 to 35 percent of the nights of the 
year. It is in these areas that the WJR skywave signal is strongest 
and where the mail received by WJR indicates a heavy dependence on 

VJR skywave signal for nighttime service. 

Proceeding further south and southwest, the WJR service to the 
extensive white areas lying there will be interfered with on from 35 
percent to over 90 percent of the nights of the year. You will notice 
that some of the area where interference is expected to exist for over 
90 percent of the nights of the year lies within the 800-mile circle de- 
scribed in the treaty and which the language of the treaty suggests is 
protected from interference. 


INADEQUACY OF CUBAN PROTECTION TO UNITED STATES 


The interference will very likely be worse than this estimate, since 
the calculations were based upon the performance of the best direc- 
— al antennas in the United States, whereas, the protection afforded 
by the CMCD antenna for many years on 740 kilocycles has never come 

up to expects itions. 

The CMCD antenna is located on the narrow strip of land which 
separates the Habana Harbor from the Straits of Florida, toward the 
north, the radio waves from the antenna meet a sudden change of con- 
ductivity at the north seashore. Toward the south, two discon- 
tinuities are encountered in crossing Habana Harbor, from land to 
salt water to land. These sudden changes lead to reflections which can- 
not be compensated for by antenna adjustment, and are probably the 
principal reason why the CMCD antenna puts more than the calcu- 
lated field strength in Canada. 

Prior to 1946, the CMCD antenna was to have produced 25 micro- 
volts per meter 10 percent of the time at the Canadian vei . Inthe 
Washington conference of 1936, the requirements were relaxed to 50 
microvolts per meter 10 percent of the time. So far as is known, the 
50 microvolt requirement was never met. 

Another check on this was provided by the Cubans in their assault 
on a large number of frequencies after March 29, 1949. The CMCD 
operation continued on 740 kilocycles with no apparent change in 
operation. Two stations were opened up on 760 kilocyclee—CMAB 
with 5 kilowatts, nondirectional in Pinar del Rio, and CMJY with 1 
kilowatt nondirectional in Camaguey. On several different occasions, 
listening tests in the United States showed that the interference to the 

Canadian station CBL was substantially worse than that to WJR. On 
the basis of radiated power and antenna characteristics, the inverse 
should be true. This is a clear indication that something is wrong 
with the antenna system, probably the site, and the performance will 
be poor on 760 kilocycles also. 
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The treaty requires that the signal strength of WJR toward CMCD 
be maintained at or below its present level in the future. The veto 
power of Canada (appendix C) can result in a limitation to the 50 
kilowatt level for all WJR radiation toward the service area of CBL, 
Toronto. These restrictions lead to an antenna design such as shown 
on figure 5. Thus, if a power increase becomes possible in the future, 
it will not be possible to improve the service to many rural and small 
town areas which now rely on WJR for nighttime radio service. A 
comparison of maps 8—B and 8—C introduced by Colonel DeWitt indi- 
cates the severity of the restrictions on any power increase by WJR. 


CUBAN NEED FOR ADDITIONAL STATIONS 


Cuba’s only real need for using 760 kilocycles is to provide another 
station in Habana. Stations can be added in other areas on frequencies 
available under the old agreement. 

There does not appear to be any real need for increasing the number 
of stations in Habana from 29 to 31. Consider for example that at 
the time of the negotiations, one broadcasting company had 3 stations 
operating in Habana and 2 other companies had 2 each. 

Contrast this with any city in the United States where FCC rules 
forbid this kind of multiple ownership, and where as a result of more 
sound allocation principles, you will not find such a concentration of 
stations. Compare metropolitan Detroit with Habana, for example, 
Detroit and vicinity has 7 standard broadcast stations and there are 2 
stations in Windsor, Canada, making a total of 9. The population of 
Detroit is more than 4 times that of Habana. Michigan has 74 stations, 
while the treaty specifically allocates 116 to Cuba, with the possibility 
of many more. Yet Michigan has 30 percent more area and 17 percent 
more population than does Cuba. 

If the proposed treaty should be ratified and as a consequence the 
expected interference to WJR develops, it does not appear that the 
regulations will require that anything be done. The language of the 
treaty spells out what is meant by an interfering skywave field inten- 
sity. It is the theoretical v alue calculated us ing a curve given in the 
proposed treaty (annex 2, A 4; appendix E and observation 1 of 
annex 3). There is no provision that if direct measurements con- 
tradict this calculation, they are to be given preference (part ITI, 
E 1 and 2). 

For these reasons, in addition to those already given by others, WJR 
is opposed to the ratification of the NARBA of 1950. 

Senator Toney. Thank you very much. 

Now I would like to hear somebody who favors NARBA, I will 
call now on Glen A. Wilkinson. 


Give your name to the stenographer. 


STATEMENT OF GLEN A. WILKINSON, WASHINGTON, D. C., REPRE- 
SENTING RADIO SERVICE CORP. OF UTAH, LICENSEE OF STATION 
KSL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Wirxrnson. My name is Glen A. Wilkinson. I am appearing 
here as attorney for Radio Service Corp. of Utah, which operates 
Radio Station KSL. That is a I-A clear channel station. It is the 
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only I—A station in the United States neither owned by a network nor 
a member of the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service. 
(The following letter was received subsequently :) 
WILKINSON, BoYDEN, CraGuN & BARKER, 
Washington 6, D. C., July 13, 19538. 
Re: NARBA Subcommittee hearing. 
Hon. CHARLES ToBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Toney: In the testimony I gave before your subcommittee 
considering the NARBA agreement on July 8, I made the statement that Radio 
Service Corporation of Utah operates the only 1—A station not a member of the 
Clear Channel Broadcasting Service or owned by a network. 

Since that time I have been reminded that KIDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa., owned and 
operated by Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc., is a 1—-A station and is not of 
course owned by a network, nor is it a member of the Clear Channel Broadcast- 


Accordingly, I would appreciate your inserting this letter at an appropriate 
ein the printed record so that it will constitute a correction of my testimony. 
Respectfully yours, 
GLEN A, WILKINSON, 
Senator Tosry. I wish you had more of them. 
Mr. Witxinson. I have submitted a very brief statement. and I shall 
make my oral statement very brief also. 
As a clear channel station, KSL feels its obligation to the rural 


bom 
listening audience of our country. As a result of that, it has given 
careful consideration to the proposed agreement before you today. 

As we have indicated in our statement, we should prefer something 
more. We would like to see Cuba get less. We would prefer that 
Mexico was a signatory to the treaty; however, we have great confi- 
dence in the representatives of the State Department and the Federal 
Communications Commission who have negotiated this agreement. 
We believe that, as the situation stands, it is the best agreement that 
can be obtained at this time. We believe that a failure to ratify the 
agreement would result in chaos in the broadcasting industry in our 
country, and we believe that the people who would suffer most would 
be the people in the rural areas of our country. Wetherefore urge the 
committee to recommend that the Senate ratify the agreement. 

I have one more request, Mr. Chairman. There is a letter coming 
from the Radio Service Corporation of Utah. I understand it has not 
yet arrived. Lask that, when it does, within the next day or two, it be 
included in the record of this proceeding. 

Senator Tosry. Iam very glad to grant that request. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

RApIO SERVICE CORPORATION OF UTAH, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, July 10, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLEs W. Tosey, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR ToBEY: We are writing to you as operators of a 1-A standard 
broadcast station in the Rocky Mountain area. 

On the basis of our consideration of the many factors involved in the negotia- 
tion-of NARBA, we desire to express our request that the Senate give its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the agreement submitted to it, which covers the 
use of standard broadcast frequencies by Governments and private industry in the 
countries signatory. 
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We would appreciate your making this letter a part of the record in the hearing 
which is scheduled for July 8th and 9th. 
Respectfully yours, 
Ivor SHARP, 
Lirecitive Vice President. 


Mr. Winkrinson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Glen A. Wilkinson is as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT BY GLEN A. WILKINSON, ATTORNEY FOR KSL, SALT LAKE City, UTAH, 
IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED NARBA 


This statement is submitted in support of and as supplementary to my brief 
oral statement 

Radio Service Corp. of Utah, licensee of KSL, KSL-FM, and KSL-TY, is the 
operator of the only I-A station in the United States which is not owned by a 
network and is not a member of the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service. 

As the operators of a I-A station, Radio Service Corp. of Utah is naturally 
inclined to view the proposed NARBA as it affects ope: on of 1—-A stations in 
the United States. We believe that, insofar as those stations suffer interfer 
ence from domestic or foreign stations, the rural population of the United States 
is adversely affected from a radio reception standpoint For this reason we have 
followed closely the negotiations leading up to the agreement being considered 
by your subcommittee today. 

Believing us we do that the rural areas of our country need the service of 
I-A stations, we would prefer that the total numb stations still favored 
with I-A classification be protected from all possible interference from domestie 


and foreign stations. However, we are appreciative of the difficulties involved 
in negotiation of agreements with other countries. Although we would prefer 
to “roll back” to the NARBA which expired in 1946, when all I-A stations in the 


United States were protected from interference from foreign stations, we real 
ize that, as the number of stations in all countries has increased, some adjust 
ments and concessions must be made. 

As you know, the number of I-A stations in the United States protected under 
the interim agreement which expired in 1949 was decreased to 21, and it is now 
known that, since the expiration of the interim agreement, approximately 15 
channels allocated to I-A stations in the United States were almost immediately 
utilized by stations in Cuba. Diplomatic representations availed nothing since 
there was no binding agreement Since the agreement now before you has been 
negotiated, we understand that Cuban stations have refrained from the use 
of those 15 frequencies. We fear that if the agreement is not ratified, cuban 
stations will again commence the use of those frequencies. We believe that this 
would be tragic for the rural population in the United States 

We believe that it would be much more satisfactory if Mexico were a signatory 
to the agreement. However, we do not share the view that ratification of this 
agreement will increase the appetite of Mexico. On the other hand, we believe 
that it will serve to bring Mexico into line. Having considerable confidence 
in the officials who have negotiated this agreement on behalf of the United States, 
we have concluded that additional protracted negotiations are likely to avail 
nothing and may very likely result in a failure to obtain any agreement. We 
believe that the agreement should be ratified. 

Respectfully submitted. 








RApDIoO SERVICE CORPORATION OF UTAH, 
By GLen A. WILKINSON, Attorney. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Senator Tosry. We would like to hear now from Mr. Wells or Mr. 
Shomette ? 
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STATEMENT OF MARSHALL WELLS, FARM DIRECTOR, WJR, THE 
GOODWILL STATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Wetts. My name is Marshall Wells. I would like to submit 
this statement and just read very briefly, if you will, from it. 
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WJR FARM BROADCASTS 


I would like to describe very briefly the farm service programs 
which WJR maintains on a regular schedule basis. 

There are 5 separate and distinct programs: There is 1 from 6:30 
to 7 a. m., Monday through Friday, called The Farm Forum; there 
is one from 6:30 to 7 a. m., Saturday called Voice of Agriculture, 
that being a program in cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture; 6:30 to 7 a. m. on Sunday, called the Weekly Farm Review; 
7:30 to 8 a. m., Saturday, Farming Marches On, in cooperation with 
the Michigan State College; and 12:30 to 12:45 p. m., on Saturday, 
Saturday Farm Digest, which consists of weather reports, market 
reports and general farm information. 

The market reports are timely, accurate, to the best of our ability 
and are gathered in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture 
and the various other farm services. 

We find the farmers rely on such information, which is vital to 
their livelihood. 

Senator Toney. Your power compares with that of KFI? 

Mr. Wettis. Yes. It is a 50-watt clear channel station, WJR in 
Detroit. 

All aspects of weather are important to the farmer. 

We have a direct wire into the United States Weather Office. We 
offer factual and regularly schedule broadcasts of weather. 

I would like to bring to your attention the fact that this weather 
broadcast is on a 7-day-per-week basis. They know when they can 
get the weather and it comes directly from the weather station office. 

In the evening hours the farmers prefer the same kind of regularly 
schedule entertainment, news, educational, and public service pro- 
grams as the city listeners. 

Senator Tosry. Do you find there is a tendency among the farmers 
to substitute television for radio for entertainment ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

I do not think you can milk cows and watch television programs 
very effectively. I do not believe that our broadcasts at a time be- 
fore their workday begins, when they prefer to have it, can be re- 
placed by television. I think it is based strictly on their likes and 
dislikes, 

Senator Torry. Don’t you think that visible entertainment is far 
more preferable? 

Mr. Wetts. I think television is an outstandingly fine medium. I 
wouldn’t sell it short. Everyone who has a television facility avail- 
able does enjoy it—some of them at least. 

Senator Torry. So I understand. 
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MOBILE UNITS OF WJR 


Mr. Wetts. You brought up the service to rural youth, Senator, 
and I would like to just call your attention to the cooperation which 
WJR as a clear channel station gives to this rural youth organiza- 
tion, both the FFF and the 4-H. 

For 5 years now we have had our mobile studio—and we are going 
into the 6th year—made available to the 4-H Club national office 
in Chicago. We park it on the corner in front of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. We serve all radio stations, whether they are clear channels 
or large or small, and we serve the press and all media. We serve all 
media of information to see that this story of 4-H gets as wide cover- 
age as possible. 

Senator Toney. What station in Chicago runs the large farm paper ? 

Mr. Wetts. WLS. 

Senator Toney. What is the farm paper? 

Mr. Wetts. The Prairie Farmer. 

Senator Tosry. That is it. 

Mr. Wetts. A very fine station. 

In an effort to better serve farmers, we use this mobile studio. We 
originate broadcasts on the farm. We make it available to all farm 
organizaions. It is available to the Red Cross, the State police, 
and all organizations of a defense nature. 

If I might interrupt one second, I would like to give you this. I 
think you will find it very interesting. 

Senator 'Tonry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wetts. Recently, Michigan was beset with two very serious 
tornadoes, and I think ‘that will give you a very vivid picture of how 
a good radio station serves the public in getting out and making its 
facilities available at a time of need. It is just another instance in 
which radio can help both its listeners on the air as well as in other 
fields. 


INCREASED POWER NEEDED 


Thus far my very brief testimony has been a description of some 
of the programs and the way that WJR serves its listeners. I would 
like to say that we are also conscious of the fact that farmers like 
something besides market reports, farm news, and weather, and we 
find that WJR is a primary source of listening to many rural and 
small town people. They report in letters to us and in response to 
surveys, Senator, that they receive the clearest signal from WJR 
most of the time; however, reception at its best in many instances 
is frequently marred by static and other forms of interference. 

The broadcast that many of these people receive is definitely less 
both in quality and quantity than that received by urban listeners. 
Practically the only way that I know, as a nontechnical spokesman, to 
increase this service would be to increase the power, so that we would 
get a more clear, noninterfered-with signal. 

Senator Toney. Do you have much frequency modulation out there, 
FM? 

Mr. Wetts. For very short distances, 40 to 50 miles, that would 
be the extent of FM coverage. 
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With this increased power I know that we can improve not only 
our service, but we could transmit a much more listenable signal. 
Rather than introduce or aecept new interference and, at the same 
time, restrict an increase in signal strength, we feel that every effort 
should be made to improve the broadcast service now being rendered 
farmers. 

I would like to thank you, Senator, very much for the privilege of 
telling you a little bit about WJR’s fi rm services. We hope that we 

‘an do a continually better job. I think if we were given the privilege 
of more power and not having the interference which sometimes mars 
the reception of our farmers, I am sure we can follow through along 
that line. 

Senator Tospry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wetus. Thank you. 

Senator Tosry. Your whole statement will be put in the record. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Wells follows:) 


STATEMENT BY MARSHALL WELLS IN OPPOSITION TO RATIFICATION OF THE NoRTH 
AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT IN BEHALF OF CLEAR CHANNEL 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


My name is Marshall Wells. My home is located at 555 Fairfax Road, Bir- 
mingham, Mich., a suburb of Detroit. I am the farm director of class I-A radio 
station WJR, the Goodwill Station, Inc., Detroit, Mich., which operates on the 
frequency 760 kilocyeles at a full-time power of 50 kilowatts. I am here today 
to describe the various services provided by WJR to its rural and small-town 
audience. I have been in complete charge of WJR’s farm department since 
March of 1945. Prior to that date, I was a member of WJR’s regular news 
Stail. 

The audience served by WJR resides primarily in Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Substantial numbers of listeners are found in New York, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, and there is, of course, a substantial Canadian audience, in the 
Province of Ontario. Beyond a modest distance from Detroit, this audience 
resides predominantly on farms and in small towns. 

WJ provides this audience with a well-balanced schedule, complete with 
regard to both its actual broadcast time and off-the-air activities. Our regu- 
larly scheduled farm programs consist of five separate and distinct offerings: 


6:30 to 7a. m., Monday through Friday, The Farm Forum 
6:30 to 7a.m., Saturday, Voice of Agriculture 

6:30 to 7a. m., Sunday, Weekly Farm Review 

7:30 toS8 a. m., Saturday, Farming Marches On 

12:30 to 12:45 p. m., Saturday, Saturday Farm Digest 


The Farm Forums, the Saturday Farm Digests, and the Weekly Farm Reviews 
originate in WJR’s Fisher Building studios. The Voice of Agriculture and 
Farming Marches On originate from the offices of the Michigan Department of 
Agriculture in Lansing and from Michigan State College in East Lansing. On 
the last Saturday of every month, the half-hour Farming Marches On broadcast 
is devoted entirely to a special recognition program for 4-H volunteer leaders, 
paying tribute to the outstanding contributions which the men and women from 
Michigan’s 88 counties make toward the important 4-H Club organization., 

Because each of the five regularly scheduled farm programs differ completely, 
I'd like to explain their individual formats to this committee. The Farm Forum 
is a general farm service broadcast, devoted to markets, weather, and general 
farm news information. The markets include the Detroit livestock, egg, and 
poultry quotations; the Chicago livestock and grain future markets; the In- 
dianapolis livestock ; and the Midwest cash grain and bean quotations. The in- 
formation for compiling these reports comes into the WJR farm office by means 
of telegraph, teletype releases on the AP, UP, and INS wire services and by 
special reports furnished by the Department of Agriculture’s Market News 
Service. They are timely, accurate, ind of utmost value to the diversified agri- 
cultural practices of Midwest farmers who rely on clear channel radio stations 
for such information, which is necessary in their business of farming for profit. 

Mr. William H. Hill, general manager of the Detroit Packing Co., has re- 
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peatedly stated that his organization, representing a large segment of Michigan, 
north central Ohio, and northern Indiana livestock producers, is vitally con 
cerned with any legislation which might deprive these farm producers of a source 
of reliable and listenable market reports. “L'vestock producers,” says Mr. Hill, 
“rely on clear channel stations for their cnrrent market information, and it is 
only these stations which can, in all particulars, properly service these rural 
listeners.” A great majority of livestock moves by radio and such reports help 
establish marketing practices and feeding policies vital to 
overall agricultural picture, 

All aspects of weather are important to farmers and WJR prides itself on 
the complete weather service it renders to its listeners. In cooperation with the 
Detroit oftice of the United States Weather Bureau, WR offers its listeners a 
complete, factual, and regularly scheduled report and forecast every morning, 
7 days a week. Direct lines are maintained into the Un'ted States weather 
station office at Detroit's City Airport, where regular trained meteorologists 
report to WJR’s Farm Forum, Voice of Agriculture, and Weekly Farm Review 
listeners. Commercial fishing interests have stated that these regularly sched- 
uled weather broadcasts have saved them untold thousands of dollars in net 
repairs and lost gear on the Great Lakes. Their ability to tune WJR in from 
practically any location or position makes this clear-channel outlet of utmost 
value in this important industry. The general Farm News portion of the broad- 
cast is built around information obtained from the AP, UP, and INS wire 
services; from Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan county agents: from the various 
State departments of agriculture and land grand colleges: from the USDA in 
Washington and from my own personal travels around the Midwest. By pre 
senting a variety of information obtained from the foregoing sources and 
broadcasting it at a time when most farmers prefer to have this type of informa- 
tion available. WJR is providing its rural audience with a farm program 
designed especially to their own wishes. 

I make that last statement, regarding the time of broadcast, because of an 
extensive survey conducted by W.JR to ascertain the wishes of its rural listeners. 
They want the markets and weather information at the start of their day in 
order that price trends and weather predictions can be used advantageously 
in their field work or marketing operations 

In the evening hours they prefer the same kind of regularly scheduled enter- 
tainment, news, educational, and public-service programs as the city listeners. 
It is at this time, for example, that the entire audience hears from their repre- 
sentatives in Government through recularly scheduled programs. From time to 
time talks by leaders of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, and similar organizations become available. The 
function of my office is to seek these out for presentation during the evening 
hours. Many of these are secured by the CCBS meuiber stations or the Wash 
ington office. 

The second program of WJR’'s farm broadcasting schedule I'd like to describe 
is the Voice of Agriculture (6:30 to 7 a. m., Saturday), originating from or 
recorded in the offices of the Michigan Department of Agriculture. This par- 
ticular program gives this very important branch of our State government a 
regularly scheduled opportunity to report directly to the farmers of the State, 
keeping them posted on matters of a legislative, regulatory, or enforcement 
nature. This. broadcast, which has received the high praise of farmers and 
agricultural leaders throughout the State, is moderated by the director or the 
deputy director of the State department of agriculture and presents a thorough 
discussion of a topic of a timely nature decided upon by officials of the depart- 
ment. The State veterinarian, Dr. Lee Davison, attributed the success in holding 
the spread of vesicular exanthema to a minimum during a recent outbreak to the 
warnings and information presented on one of these Voice of Agriculture 
programs. 

Farming Marches On (7:30 to8 a. m., Saturday) is a cooperative effort on the 
part of radio station WJR and Michigan State College. This half-hour broad- 
cast, originating on the college campus at East Lansing, has been broadcast 
without interruption since March 3, 1945, and has had every department in the 
college of agriculture represented with specialists discussing topics of a timely 
nature. Included in the 350 broadcasts already presented, have been initial 
announcements of some outstanding contributions to agriculture. 

Special emphasis is always given on WJR’s broadcast schedule for programs 
which encourage the work being carried on by both urban and rural youth organi- 
zations. WJR's farm department, naturally, gets behind any 4—H or FFA 
activity—knowing and recognizing the importance of these groups in the devel- 
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opment of better future citizens. Being aware of the fact that the success of the 
4-H program is directly attributed to the unselfish leadership provided by men 
and women who give freely of their time and energy without financial gain, 
WJR inaugurated on September 27, 1947, a series of programs known as the 
4-H Leader of the Month. 

To my knowledge, this program, designed to recognize and honor the invaluable 
contributions made by these volunteer leaders, is the only one of its kind being 
carried out year after year, and we have concrete evidence to show that it has 
resulted in capable men and women volunteering to carry on in this outstanding 
rural youth movement. These leaders, selected by the State 4-H office, are 
brought to East Lansing, by bus, train, or plane, housed at Kellogg Center and 
tendered a dinner which various members of the college staff attend. All of their 
expenses are paid for by WJR, and they are presented with a beautiful table 
model radio as a memento of the occasion and as a remainder that WJR is ever 
conscious of the important part they play in the success of all 4-H programs, 
past, present, and future. 

Incidentally, many of these 4-H leaders come from sections of the State, 
including the Upper Peninsula, where radio reception at best is very poor, dis- 
torted by fading or static conditions. The kind of radio reception these listeners 
would receive if further interference were to be permitted has been described. 

The weekly Farm Review (6:30 to 7 a. m., Sunday) is a compilation of events 
which have taken place during the week and of primary interest to farmers. 
Interspersed with carefully selected musical numbers, this program rounds out a 
complete week of farm broadcasting between the hours of 6:30 and 7 o’clock 
and permits WJR to offer a direct weather report and forecast at a regularly 
scheduled time and on a round-the-calendar basis. 

Whenever possible, we try to include the recorded highlights of State or 
National meetings on these Sunday morning broadcasts, calling the attention to 
such programs on our previous broadcasts during the week. 

The Saturday Farm Digest (12: 30-12:45 p. m.—Saturday) is a program 
designed to interest both the urban and rural audience with special information 
included of value to the sugar-beet growers. 

Two programs of recent date were made at the Bracero Reception Center at E] 
Paso, Tex., where thousands of Mexican nationals were being processed for 
work on the farms of the United States. Immigration authorities, representa- 
tives of the Departments of Labor and Agriculture, explained the reasons for 
the farm-labor importation programs and described the manner in which these 
men were recruited, screened for'physical fitness, and transported to the various 
agricultural areas to assist in planting and harvesting important crops which 
would be an impossibility if it weren’t for this available farm-labor assistance, 
Many letters of commendation attest to the value of the particular program in 
creating a better understanding between our urban and rural population, one 
of the really important tasks confronting any farm broadcaster. 

In an effort to even better serve its rural listeners, both on the air and off, 
W.JR has a mobile studio, built to our own specifications, which entered service 
early in September of 1947, and has since covered nearly 80,000 miles on the 
main highways and side roads of the Nation. Thousands of live and recorded 
programs have originated from this outstanding piece of equipment—a radio 
station on wheels, and this coming December will see it in its familiar spot at 
the National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago, the sixth consecutive year that WJR 
has made its facilities available to the 4-H Club and to any and all other 
radio stations attending the annual affair. An average of 60 nonassociated 
radio stations from every section of the Nation have utilized these facilities 
during the past 5 years that we've taken it to Chicago, all helping to get the 
outstanding story of 4-H to more and more people. This mobile studio permits 
us to take part in many field events where our self-contained power supply fur- 
nishes those in attendance with good public-address facilities and permits 
recordings of the proceedings to be rebroadcast at a later date for an even wider 
coverage. Available at all times to the Red Cross and State or local police or 
civilian defense authorities, WJR’s mobile studio made a tremendous contribution 
to all agencies during the recent tornadoes at Flint and Port Huron, Mich., 
where our equipment and engineers furnished the Governor and other officials 
with the only communications available during the first few hours of the disaster. 
All radio stations and press representatives were welcome to use WJR’s facilities 
and State and local authorities used WJR to good advantage in helping aid the 
injured and start the task of clearing away the debris. Just one instance in 
which a great radio station helps serve its listeners both on and off the air. 
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So far, my testimony has been directed mainly toward giving this committee 
a somewhat detailel description of WJR’s farm programs, WJR’s farm services, 
and WJR’s off-the-air activities—operations designed primarily for farmers. In 
addition to the service-type efforts we have described, we are also conscious of 
the fact that farmers also receive, or like to receive, the entertainment, news, 
educational, religious, and other types of programs which are broadcast by WJR. 
The “good-will station” is the primary source of radio listening to many rural 
and small-town residences. ‘These people report in letters to us and in response 
to listener surveys that although they receive the clearest signals from WJR 
and other clear-channel stations, reception at best is frequently marred by static 
or other forms of interference. By and large, the number of broadcast services 
these people receive is far less, both in quantity and technical quality, than that 
enjoyed by the average city listener. The only practical way we know of over- 
coming this interference is by increasing the strength of the clear-channel signal. 
Only with increased power can these clear-channel stations, which are now 
serving the greater portion of the country’s rural audiences, improve their service 
and transmit a much more listenable signal. Rather than introduce or accept 
new interference, and, at the same time, restrict an increase in signal strength, 
we feel that every effort should be made to improve the broadcast service now 
being rendered farmers. 
In closing, may I thank the committee for this opportunity to appear and 
describe WJR’s rural service. 
Senator Tonry. The next witness is William Shomette, farm director 


of WOAL. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SHOMETTE, FARM DIRECTOR, SOUTHLAND 
INDUSTRIES, WOAI, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. Suometrr. My name is Bill Shomette, and I am farm director 
of class I-A standard broadcast station WOAI, San Antonio, Tex., 
which operates on 1200 kilocycles with 50-kilowatt power. 

Senator Torry. You have some of the finest farming land in San 
Antonio, don’t you ? 

Mr. Suomervr. That is correct. There is only one trouble with it 
now. It is a little dryer than we would like to have it. 

I would like to submit my statement and comment upon it very 
briefly. 

WOAT is a member of the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS). For the reasons briefly set forth by prior CCBS witnesses, 
WOAL is opposed to the ratification of the NARBA signed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1950. Due to Cuba’s reservation on the so-called 
650-mile rule, Cuba is authorized to operate a station on WOAL’s 
frequency which would cause interference to WOAL as shown on 
CCBS map No. 16. The absence of Mexico is of utmost concern to 
Texans. Instead of further degrading our present inadequate service 
in terms of signal strength as threatened by the proposed treaty, it is 
vital that our present service be maintained and improved by an 
increase In operating power. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE RADIO SERVICE 


The 32 years WOAL has been on the air have been years of ever- 
expanding public service. We are justifiably proud of our record, 
which is marred only by the fact that many people are unable to re- 
ceive our signal with any degree of regularity. In a sense, these 
people live in “the land the FCC neglected.” 


86063—53——-9 
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I am talking now about people who are not thinking about giving 
up radio in favor of television. They are still asking for adequate 
radio service. They haven't really gotten adequate radio service 
and haven't really become acquainted w vith good radio service yet, and, 
and as shown on CCBS map No. 1, there are vast white areas in 
Texas where the population does not receive any primary signal at 
night. In addition, there are extensive areas in Texas which receive 
only one pr imary service. A common expression in these vast regions 
is “We can’t use our radio exe ept during the night, and then not many 
nights in the summer.” Most of the compl: ints we receive from our 
listeners are not directed to the content of our program service but 
are directed to the inability of the listener to hear the program. 
Typical of the letters we receive concerning this subject is a letter 
which came from Clinton Ritchey, of Marathon, who said: 

Marathon is the trading center of quite an area of big cattle and sheep ranches, 
IT have an amateur radio station set up here in my place of business, involving a 
better-than-average receiver and antenna. Nearly every noon some or all of my 
drought-stricken compadres gather in for your weather analysis. 

The reason Mr. Ritchey’s compadres gather before his expensive 
communications receiver is that they cannot hear WOAT on their 
ordinary broadcast receiver. Another typical letter is from Oliver 
Harper, of Presidio, who said: 

We seldom get your 12:15 report. Radio reception in the daytime is very 
bad, especially in the summertime. 

The only practical way to improve radio service is through the 
maintenance of clear-channel stations and the increase of operating 
power. 

We have a farm service setup which we are very proud of, and 
since it will go into the record as part of the detailed description in 
my statement, we will let it stand that way. However, I would like 
to point out in maintaining such a farm service, in operating farm 
programs the way they are done on WOALT, a farm-program man 
has to spend most of his time with farm people if he is going to 
know what they are thinking, what they want to hear on their radios. 
You find out a lot about radio service that way, too. You discover 
where the weak spots are, who is getting good radio reception and 
who is not, and, gentlemen, I have found that thousands of rural 
listeners in south and southwest Texas are on the ragged edges of 
raclio service. 

In the statement and in some of the things I have said orally here, 
I pointed out that WOAT provides to the areas a good radio service. 
It is tragic that the market service and weather information WOAI 
is providing for farmers and ranchers, not to mention the other types of 
program material which are just as interesting to them as to city 
dwellers, cannot reach every farm and ranch in southwest Texas. 


MEXICAN SITUATION 


Mexico has been mentioned here quite a bit. We are particularly 
concerned, as I said before, with Mexico’s absence from NARBA. 
We know what interference is from Mexico radio in all parts of 
Texas. It is particularly discouraging in those white areas of west 
Texas to cast around about your di: al to try to find a radio signal, and 
you can hear only one of these border broadcasts that haye been de- 
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scribed and have been attributed to Dr. Brinkley and his students, who 
are still there in abundance. 

I know from an acquaintance with one who operated a station. 
This one was in Monterrey, not on the border. I know a little of how 
those stations of that type operate. It was mentioned here this morn- 
ing that the folks in Mexico who regulated radio in that country 
aren’t too happy with that type of station. I recall that this ac 
quaintance of mine had quite a bit of difficulty in retaining his station, 
keeping his station down there, but I recall it was not because the 
people who regulated radio there didn’t like his type of operation, it 
was because it cost him so much money. 

They have a quaint old custom in Mexico that is known as the 
“pay-off.” This man found it a rather common occurrence to go down 
to his office and find a letter which said: So sorry, Senor, but your 
radio station will not be on the air tomorrow if we do not receive a 
check for something like a hundred thousand pesos, or some such sum. 

Senator Topry. Sounds like the New York waterfront. 

Mr. Suomerre. The result is they broadcast these programs offer- 
ing crucifixes that glow in the dark, insurance policies, and religious 
items. His main problem in keeping the station on the air and doing 
that sort of business was not because the folks in Mexico didn’t like 
that kind of radio, but because sometimes he ran out of money for the 
“pay-off.” 

As I have said twice before, we are very concerned about Mexico's 
absence from this thing. We feel that in giving Cuba in writing the 
privilege of jumping on our channels, we certainly are saying to 
Mexico: “O. K., here is a challenge for you. See what greater demands 
you can make.” 

I think, sir, that is my testimony in its very briefest form. 

Senator Tosey. Thank you. 

(The statement of Mr. Shomette follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM SHOMETTE IN OPPOSITION TO RATIFICATION OF THE NortTH 
AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT IN BEHALF OF CLEAR CHANNEI 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


My name is Bill Shomette. I am farm director of class I-A Standard Broad- 
cast Station WOAT, San Antonio, Texas, which operates on 1200 kiloeycles with 
50-kilowatt power. Except for my years in the Army, I have been with WOAI 
since 1941 in the same, or substantially the same, capacity 

WOAT is a member of the Clear Channel Broadcasting Service (CCBS). For 
the reasons set forth by prior CCBS witnesses, WOAT is opposed to the ratifica 
tion of the NARBA signed at Washington, D. C., in 1950, Due to Cuba's reserva 
tion on the so-called 650-mile rule, Cuba is authorized to operate a station on 
WOAT’s frequency which would cause interference to WOAI as shown on CCBS 
map No. 16. The absence of Mexico is of utmost concern to Texans. Instead 
of further degrading our present inadequate service in terms of signal strength 
us threatened by the proposed treaty, it is vital that our present service be 
maintained and improved by an increase in operating power. 

The 32 years WOAIL has been on the air have been years of ever-expanding 
public service. We are justifiably proud of our record, which is marred only by 
the fact that many people are unable to receive our signal with any degree of 
regularity. In a sense, these people live in “the land the FCC neglected.” As 
shown on CCBS map No. 1, there are vast white areas in Texas where the popu 
lation does not receive any primary signal at night. In addition, there are ex- 
tensive areas in Texas which receive only one primary service. A Common ex 
pression in these vast regions is “We can't use our radio except during the 
night, and then not many nights in the summer.” Most of the complaints we 
receive from our listeners are not directed to the content of our program service 
but are directed to the inability of the listener to hear the program. Typical of 
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the letters we receive concerning this subject is a letter which came from Clinton 
Ritchey of Marathon, who said: 

“Marathon is the treding center of quite an area of big cattle and sheep 
ranches. I have an amateur radio station set up here in my place of business, 
invol sing a better-than-average receiver and antenna. Nearly every noon some 
or all of my drouth-stricken compadres gather in for your weather analysis.” 

The reason Mr. Ritchey’s compadres gather before his expensive communi- 
cations receiver is that they cannot hear WOAI on their ordinary broadcast 
receiver. Another typical letter is from Oliver Harper of Presidio who said: 
“We seldom get your 12:15 report. Radio reception in the daytime is very bad, 
especially in the summertime.” 

Can you imagine anyone going for 3 days without knowing of the death 
of President Roosevelt, that an atom bomb had been dropped on Hiroshima, or 
that Mr. Eisenhower was elected President? No, and you probably will say that 
is not possible in the United States in this modern age. But I tell you it’s en- 
tirely possible in the vast areas of Texas. 

What are our means of news communication? Radio, television, and news- 
papers. 

Radio service, as we've told you already, is inadequate in this large region 
of Texas. Television does not and cannot reach the area in question. 

Most of the newspapers in these regions are county seat weeklies. The dailies 
that go into the region in most cases, except on main traveled highways, of which 
there are few, are delivered by the rural mail carrier. 

At best, the country mail carrier brings old news even if he is delivering the 
mail each weekday. But the mail isn’t delivered each day in most of our neg- 
lected region of Texas; it’s delivered three times a week. In many areas on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Where does that leave the farmer and rancher? It leaves him without a news- 
paper from Saturday until Tuesday, unless he wants to drive 50 to 100 miles to 
pick up the Sunday paper. And the paper he receives Saturday is printed on 
Friday ; so actually when he receives his mail on Tuesday, he has not had any 
fresh news since Friday’s paper. And the Monday paper he gets on Tuesday is 
already old news. 

You see, it is possible for the President to die on Saturday after the mail carrier 
left town and the rancher not know anything about it until he gets his newspaper 
on Tuesday, unless, of course, he is able to get snatches of news through a fading 
radio signal at night that’s trying to conquer atmospheric noises. 

The only practical way to improve radio service to these areas is through the 
maintenance of clear channel stations and the increase of operating power. 

So much for the present inadequacies of our signal strength and the necessity 
for an increase in power. I would now like to tell you a little bit about the 
radio service WOAT is providing to the farmers and ranchers of south and south- 
west Texas and give you an outline of my activities as farm directer of WOAT. 

As far as I know, I am the only full-time farm director between Houston and 
El Paso, Brownsville, and Fort Worth. Listeners have come to depend on me 
and Henry Howell, our markets and weather editor, to give them information 
they want. It is no small wonder that rural listeners turn to WOAI for farm 
news, markets, and weather when you consider that the airline distance between 
Brownsville and Fort Worth is nearly 500 miles and between Houston and El 
Paso nearly 700 miles, or farther than from Wastrington to Chicago and just 
about the airline distance between Birmingham and Washington. 

On a typical day I am up early and busy in our newsroom selecting from the 
news-service releases those stories that are of particular interest to our farm and 
ranch listeners, preparing my farm news program which comes on at 6:15, right 
after the 6 program from Texas A. & M. College. The college program deals 
with technical information, drawing on the wealth of knowledge and informa- 
tion available at this great land-grant college and its experimental stations 
Therefore, on my 6:15 show I try to augment this with up-to-minute news. At 
6:15 I lead off with a couple of minutes about the weather. This is followed by 
a brief summary of world and national news. Farm and ranch people like their 
specialized information, but they keep tab on national and world affairs and like 
to get the whole picture at one time. After the world and national news we get 
down to news of special interest to the farmers and ranchers—what new bil! 
affecting agriculture is before Congress; the latest news from the United States 
Department of Agriculture on crop conditions, recommended practices, trends 
and developments in agriculture; what are the new support prices on wool; news 
of livestock shows and sales; progress being made in treatment of livestock 
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diseases; announcements of important farm meetings—just about everything 
that would interest a farmer or rancher and especially a review of the preceding 
day’s markets. 

My 6:15 show is broadcast Monday through Saturdays and on Saturday 
mornings we broadcast an additional half hour, from 6:30 to 7. The additional 
half hour is made up of interviews recorded in the field, a weekly summary of 
farm news and market reports, and special features of interest to the farmers 
and ranchers. 

Another daily (Mondays through Saturdays) farm feature is broadeast at noon 
each day from 12: 15 to 12: 30 by our weather and markets editors, Henry Howell, 
a former rancher who is acquainted with the problems of the rural resident. 
He puts in a full day watching the news wires, calling all the local market places, 
and preparing a comprehensive weather and market summary. A lot of this 
information goes into our regular newscasts as well. WOAI’s weather service is 
designed chiefly for the farmer and rancher, but has proved beneficial to the city 
dweller. Texans within the range of the station’s signal have come to turn to 
WOAIT for the overall weather picture, for what many term “the most accurate 
weather presentation” in the Southwest. 

San Antonio is the market center for our part of Texas and farmers and 
ranchmen naturally look toward San Antonio and WOAT for marketing infor- 
mation. I might mention that San Antonio produce, poultry, feed and grain 
markets are not reported by the Government’s market news services, so it is up 
to us to obtain our own reports by keeping constantly in touch with these mar- 
kets. WOAT was the first station in our area to offer this service. So far as I 
know, we are still the only station in San Antonio broadcasting a comprehensive 
daily report on these markets. And judging from the many letters we receive 
and the comments I have heard, we are the only southwest Texas station giving 
a comprehensive weather summary which is prepared especially from the farm 
and ranch standpoint. 

Not only is San Antonio an important market for cattle, sheep, and hogs, it is 
the only central market for goats. Ranchers to the west and north of San 
Antonio who produce 85 to 90 percent of the Nation’s mohair depend on WOAI 
for market reports. They are also vitally concerned with WOAI weather infor- 
mation, especially in the fall and spring right after they shear mohair from their 
goats. 

Going back to my typical day, when my 6:15 broadcast and studio chores are 
completed, I usually head for the country. Maybe on this typical day there’s a 
stock show at Junction. Folks will be expecting me to show up out there, because 
they have come to look upon me as a sort of fixture at such events. It gives 
me an opportunity to talk to a lot of folks about crop conditions, how the cattle are 
making the winter, who is doing an outstanding job of pasture improvement, and 
so on. They may put me to work helping out with the auction sale or helping 
the boys line up their calves. That is all a part of being a good neighbor. Maybe 
on this typical day I would go to a cotton-insect-control meeting at Robstown, 
a sheep and goat raisers’ meeting at Ozona, or a peanut festival at Floresville. 
This typical day may not be spent in a crowd at all. Maybe I’ll spend it on some 
fellow’s farm, getting the story of the outstanding soil-conservation job he has 
done. I can pass a story like that along to our audience and let a lot of folks 
benefit by that fellow’s experience. 

The point is a farm program man has to spend most of his time with farm 
people if he is going to know what they are thinking, what they want to hear on 
their radios. You find out a lot about radio service that way, too: discover 
where the weak spots are, who is getting good radio reception and who is not, and 
gentlemen, I have found that thousands of rural listeners in south and south- 
west Texas are on the ragged edges of radio service. 

Here’s another service we perform for our farm listeners. South Texas and 
Mexico form a great reservoir of farm labor that fans out over the rest of the 
State and then the Nation, following the growing and harvest seasons through 
the climate belts. This yearly migration goes as far as the Canadian border. 
Wheat in the south plains, sugar beets in Colorado and Michigan, cotton through- 
out the southland, and many localized crops. They are needed in the shearing of 
wool and mohair. Ordinarly these people follow a pattern or schedule. In the 
case of cotton pickers, for example, work starts about June 15 in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley. When the forces of nature are kind, cotton opens pretty 
close to schedule, allowing workers to move northward, picking cotton till late 
in November. But weather is fickle, and when pickers are needed in an area 
ahead of schedule, someone has to get the word out, and quickly. We have found 
a real job for ourselves there. The same may be said for other crops. When it 
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gets close to payday, when a farmer sees his crop nearing harvest stage, he 
wants to know where the extra labor is. The migratory laborer wants to know 
where the work is One of our jobs is to keep them both informed. 

WOAT is a great time and expense saver by telling the idle worker he will lose 
days of work by going to this or that area where the hearvest is over or where 
labor is sufficient. WOAT tells him where he can find work with the least 
expenditure of both time and money, Even harvest wages are broadcast for 
the various districts. This is great service for both the producer and the laborer. 

The above constitutes a summary of the service WOAT provides to its small 
town and rural areas. It is tragic that the market service and weather informa- 
tion WOAL is providing for farmers and ranchers, not to mention the other types 
of program material which are just as interesting to them as to the city dwellers, 
cannot reach every farm and ranch in southwest Texas. 

For the reasons you have already heard, the proposed treaty is a threat to 
our present inadequate coverage and may turn out to be an obstacle to any 
improvement. This is particularly so without our neighbor to the south, Mexico, 
being a party. We therefore request that you do not ratify the treaty. 

Senator Tosry. Is anyone from KFI still here / 

Mr. Rotto, No. I represent KF I. 

Senator Toney. To your knowledge, has KF I gone on the air and 
broadcast to its public a suggestion that KFI was opposed to NARBA 
and the listening audience should write to their Congressmen that 
they opposed it ¢ 

Mr. Rotio. Not tomy knowledge. I have never heard of it at all. 

Senator Tosry. Now we come toward the end of the trail for the 
day. Who else wants to be heard? 

Mr. Rotwo. Mr. Chairman, before we leave the Clear Channel 
Broadcasting Service, | understand that the committee has received a 
number of communications both for and against ratification of the 
treaty. 

I would like to request on behalf of the Clear Channel Broadcasting 
Service that all these communications, both for and against, be made 
a part of the committee record. 

Senator Tosry. I will take it up with the committee. It is sort of 
unusual to let it come out from there. 

Mr. Rotio, Your question is whether they broadcast over the air? 

Senator Torry. Yes. “Write in to Congress to oppose NARBA.” 

Mr. Roto, To the best of my knowledge, they didn’t. 

Senator Toney. Too bad if they did that. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, if it meets with your approval, we will 
meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in this room. 

Thank you all for your kind attention. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a, m., Thursday, July 9, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1953 


UnIrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForreIGN RELATIOS, 
Washington, Be, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Tobey and Mansfield. 

Senator Toney. Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Joe Betts, 
legislative assistant of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

All right, sir, you’ve got 12 minutes. 

Mr. Berrs. Thank you, sir. I appreciate this opportnuity. 

Senator Toney. Will that be enough for you? 


STATEMENT OF JOE BETTS, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Berrts. I believe it will be, unless there are questions that might 
prolong the thing. 

We are pleased to have an opportunity to present to your com- 
mittee the views of the American Farm Bureau Federation which has 
1,492,282 family members in 47 States and Puerto Rico, in regard to 
the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

Members of the Farm Bureau have repeatedly expressed strong 
interest in radio communications because rapid transmission of infor- 
mation is most important to modern American agriculture. Efficient 
operation and planning, and orderly marketing of farm products are 
dependent in large measure on rapid and clear transmission of essen- 
tial information. 

Radio communication is the most rapid means of transmitting vital 
information to wide agricultural areas in the United States. For 
these reasons farmers put great dependence on airwave communica- 
tion. Rural people also depend mostly on radio for entertainment ; 
and, many radio stations give major emphasis to agricultural pro- 
grams and news. Radio plays an important part in spreading “know- 
how” among farmers. 


IMPORTANCE OF RADIO TO FARMERS 


Farm Bureau members long ago recognized the important role 
radio would play in the modern development of agriculture. In 1926 
at the eighth annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
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tion, the delegates to that convention adopted a statement of policy 
which in part reads as follows: 

Such legislation as will make it possible for farm users of radio to avail them- 
selves of programs from broadcasting stations without constant interruption 
due to conflict of wavelengths is advocated. 

Through the years, members of Farm Bureau have continued to 
voice strong support for improtved radio communications. Farm 
Bureau has consistently voiced support for clear channel broadcasting 
services. Support has been given to the idea of providing clear chan- 
nel broadcasting stations with high power so that remote agricultural 
areas unable to receive other forms of radio communication could be 
served. Even in some of the States in the more densely settled areas 
east of the Mississippi River, there are agricultural areas which do 
not have any service other than clear channel available to them and 
the possibility of receiving any other kind appears to be out of the 
realm of practicality at present. 

The most recent policy statement on this subject, adopted by the 
member delegates to the American Farm Bureau Federation in Decem- 
ber 1951, reads in part as follows: 

Radio broadcasting at high power and on channels not shared by other radio 
stations at night is the only means by which many rural people in some areas 
are able to get news, information, and entertainment. Many of them now 
depend on clear channel radio for these services. We therefore firmly oppose 
any reduction, by international treaty or otherwise, in the number of clear 
channel stations or any interruptions of the extent of their service. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation urges that clear channel stations be strategically 
located and that their power be increased to the point that there will be com- 
plete coverage to all areas of the country. 

Repeatedly, representatives of Farm Bureau have appeared before 
committees of Congress to voice the position expressed by the mem- 
bers in regard to radio communication. The most recent such occasion 
was in April 1948 when our organization made a statement opposing 
a Senate bill that would have permitted a breakdown of the clear 
channel bands and thereby decreased their ability to serve rural areas. 
On that occasion the statement presented to the committee contained 
the following language: 

We would emphasize to the committee that farm people are the ones most 
concerned with the present issue—breakdown of clear channel wavebands 
for the reason that almost invariably citizens of large cities can secure good 
service from several radio stations, while rural residents have to depend 
primarily on the clear channel stations. 

A breakdown of clear channel bands would have a telling effect on 
the information that farmers find essential to receive in modern-day 
agriculture in this country. 

In this case now before this committee, it is the farm people who 
are most concerned. 

We have briefed our record in regard to radio in order to emphasize 
its importance to rural people. 

While it is true that many new radio stations have been built in 
what generally might be called rural areas since the close of World 
War II, it is still a fact that there are about 60 percent of the agri- 
cultural areas in our Nation to which only clear channel service is 
available at night and where more power for clear channel stations 
is the only current and foreseeable hope for adequate service. It is 
true that the proposed NARBA would adversely affect relatively few 
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of all of the stations in the United States. However, it would ad- 
versely affect more than a third of the stations on which most rural 
people depend for service. Without Mexico as a party to this pro- 
posal there is the risk of having many more of the stations on which 
rural people depend receiving drastic interference. The Cuban 
reservation on the 650-mile rule would enable her to place stations 
on any of the remaining two-thirds. 


OPPOSITION TO NARBA 


We are opposed to the manner in which the NARBA, signed in 
1950, would disrupt and adversely affect radio service in the United 
States. We particularly are opposed to the extent to which it would 
break down clear channel broadcasting service and prevent the use of 
increased transmitting power in our Nation in the direction of Cuba. 
If rural peo yple in the United States are to receive adequate service, 
or service compare able to that received by urban people, the clear 
channels must be held inviolate and the power of such stations must 
be increased in all directions to reach rural people. By the terms of 
the agreement, more than one-third of all the clear channel stations 
in this country—24—will receive interference and there is involved 
the risk that all the remaining clear channel stations will receive inter- 
ference. It is recognized that Mexico is not a signer to this agree- 
ment. If it would become effective, Mexico might justifiably ask for 
the breakdown of additional United States clear channels. 

Furthermore, this agreement does not limit itself to providing for 
curtailments and disturbances only on United States clear channels. 
It would also adversely affect other radio services, to the detriment 
of farmers in the United States, particularly in the southern portions 
of our nation. Many local and regional stations provide good serv- 
ices to nearby rural people, they carry important news and weather 
reports and some provide some agricultural services; we prefer not 
to see any of these curtailed. 

Areawise, populationwise, agriculturewise and possibly in other 
respects, it appears that the people in these neighboring countries 
have the potential for receiving better radio communications than 
do the people of the United States. One neighboring country— 
Mexico—already has stations with power ranges far beyond those 
available to any station in the United States. 


NARBA EFFECT ON UNITED STATES INTERESTS 


It is our position that our Government should not be a party to 
an agreement that would prevent the use of increased power to pro- 
vide more adequate coverage in our nation. While we wish to co- 
operate with others, the best interests of citizens in the United States 
always should be a prime consideration in agreements with other 
countries. We would question any agreement that would deny our 
citizens the opportunity to have service comparable to the potential 
service available to the citizens in a cosigner country. 

It is our belief that the North American regional broadcasting 
agreement signed on November 15, 1950, in Washington, could serve 
no useful purpose for the people of the United States, particularly 
citizens in rural areas. Therefore, we recommend that this commit- 
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tee not propose ratification of this agreement by the Senate of the 
United States. We believe a better agreement could be reached. We 
further believe that no agreement would be better than the current 
proposal. The Department of State admits that it is not an ideal 
arrangement. Under the proposal situations in other countries would 
be improved but doing so would worsen conditions in the United 
states. 

The best the State Department and the FCC could say for this 
proposed agreement is that it “would make it possible to maintain 
in practical effect, the same general level of broadcasting service en- 
joyed by the people of the United States.” The people of the United 
States referred to here must be those in the urban areas or in close 
proximity to the urban areas because the great rural areas of this 
country do not now receive satisfactory service. Radio service to 
wide rural areas is inadequate and ratification of this agreement 
would prevent making it satisfactory, because it permits the sharing 
of 9 clear channel wavelengths and prevents increases in power in 
the direction of the countries involved. Ratification would discrimi- 
nate against the rural people of the United States. 

Now, Senator Tobey and members of the committee, as I have 
said, the service to rural people in the United States is not now ade- 
quate. It never has been adequate. There is need for higher power 
on clear channels to provide adequate service. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Betts, are you through with your pre- 
pared statement ? 

Mr. Berrs. Yes, sir; I am. 

Senator MansFteLp. I notice you say here that the Department of 
State admits that this proposed treaty is not an ideal arrangement. 
Do you know of any proposed treaty or agreement that ever is an ideal 
arrangement ? 


Mr. Berrs. No, sir: I don’t think I do. 
NARBA AND RURAL RECEPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Mansrietp. I don’t think you can find anything that would 
absolutely agree with everyone. I note in the last sentence, page 5 
of your statement you make the statement, and I quote: 

Ratification would discriminate against the rural people of the United States. 

Did you hear Mr. nee) resterday ? 

Mr. Berrs. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Sinaia Did you hear him state that this would not 
discriminate against the rural areas but would in fact increase 
better reception there ? 

Mr. Berrs. Yes, sir, but I cannot agree with what he said. 

Senator Mansrien. And the basis of your disagreement ¢ 

Mr. Berts. The basis of it is that the present service in the United 
States is not adequate, that the proposals contained in the agreement 
would prevent, as we understand the agreement, the use of added 
power that would provide for more adequate service, particularly in 
the direction of Cuba, that the people in Cuba do not need the dero- 
gations that have been made in order to provide them with adequate 
service, that it permits Cuban stations to be put on all United States 
clear channel wave lengths and if its signal proved disruptive there 
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might be difficulty in eliminating the interference, and that further 
derogations might be made. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Betts, I recall testimony yesterday to the 
effect that a Detroit station, one ef the clear-channel stations, has 
quite an audience in southern Florida. Could you tell me what the 
connection would be between a Detroit station and a farm population 
in southern Florida ? 

Mr. Berrs. No, sir; and I don’t think that that is a good example 
to use of the type of service that we need over the country. That 
same Detroit station cannot reach the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
for example, which is a much more important area for it to cover than 
to attempt to reach into Florida. 

Senator Mansrievp. I would agree with you that the area imme- 
diately adjacent to the region would be more important from the view- 
point of that radio station. 

Mr. Berrts. Yes. 

Senator MansFietp. Than would the area in southern Florida. 

Mr. Berrs. That's right. 

Senator MAnsFievp. It is hard to find a connection insofar as the 
two are concerned. 

Mr. Berrs. But I would like to add, sir, that I come from a section 
of Kentucky where WJR was received quite clearly for a while and 
then became impossible to receive, and also my father has a farm in 
southern Ohio, and he cannot receive WJR, and there are possibly 
times when WPR could provide a service to him in southern Ohio, but 
they cannot now do so. 

Senator Mansrietp. That would be true. I would think, however, 
they would listen to the big Louisville and Cincinnati stations in both 
Kentucky and Ohio. 

Mr. Berrs. That’s right. Of course, the services that come from 
each of them are not always the same though, and there might be 
an occasion on which you would want to get the service from WJR, 
and it would be more useful to you than the service from WLW, for 
example. 

Senator Topry. If we do not have an agreement such as the new 
NARBA, how would you propose that we secure necessary protection 
from interference caused by foreign stations ? 

Mr. Berrs. There is an international teleeommunications conven- 
tion agreement that I think the State Department could use effectively 
to protect us in the interim in the lack of an agreement. I would 
prefer to see an agreement, Senator, but not one on the basis on which 
this one has been prepared. 


POSSIBILITY OF A BETTER AGREEMENT 


Senator Tosry. There is no perfect agreement. I will agree with 
that. Now another question: Are you in a position to assert ‘with con- 
fidence that a better treaty could be obtained? If so, on what specific 
factual basis do you reach such a conclusion ? 

Mr. Berrs. I am sorry, I couldn't understand you, Senator. 

Senator Toney. Are you able to state authoritatively that that 
treaty could be obtained? Are you able to assert with confidence that 
a better treaty than NARBA could be obtained ? 

Mr. Berrs. I am sorry, but I don’t understand the question. 
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Senator Tosry. My question is this: Are you able to assert with 
confidence that a better treaty than the one before us now could be 
obtained 4 

Mr. Berrs. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator Tosry. On what do you base that? 

Mr. Berrs. I believe that an agreement could be reached with Cuba 
in which there would be no derogations on clear channel in the United 
States. 

Senator Torry. You are an optimist. Are there any other 
questions ¢ 

If the new NARBA would in fact result in great improvement in 
reception in rural areas, as Mr. Hyde said it would, and if it is the 
best agreement that we can negotiate, would it not be in the interest 
of rural people in having it ratified ¢ 

Mr. Bers. I can’t agree with the premise, Senator, that the new 
NARBA would be an improvement. 

Senator Tosry. On that men differ. 

Mr. Berrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tosey. Have you anything more to suggest, Senator ? 

Senator Mansrievp. No; thank you. 

Mr. Berts. I would like to point out, Senator, that in the service 
provided by KFT over a highly productive area of southern California 
and Arizona, that there is no other service available to those people 
who produce those products that are highly important to the con- 
sumers in the United States, and not only that, but some mention was 
made yesterday of the savings in dollars and cents that this provided 
for the farmers in that area. 

I would like to point out that this savings not only applies to the 
farmers in that area; it applies to consumers all over America who 
purchase those kinds of items that are produced in that area, which 
are highly important fruit and vegetable items. 


VIEWS OF THE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Senator Tosry. Are the opinions you express here the opinions of 
Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Brits. No, sir; they are the opinions of the members of the 
Farm Bureau. 

Senator Toney. Of what? 

Mr. Berrs. Of the members of the Farm Bureau. 

Senator Tosry. The executive committee ? 

Mr. Berrs. No, sir; the membership of the organiazation have 
adopted policy statements at the county and State levels, 

Senator Torey, Where did they adopt them, in the convention ? 

Mr. Berrs. In their own annual meeting in the counties, their an- 
nual meetings in the States. 

Senator Torry. Do you think they are competent to pass judgment 
on this? 

Mr. Berrs. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Tosry. Do you think they understand it ? 

Mr. Berrs. I do, sir. 

Senator Toney. They know more than I do then. 

Mr. Berrs. I was going to add, Senator, that they understand it 
to the extent that they know the kind of service that they receive. 
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They have studied it to the extent that they have found some of the 
things required to receive better service, and the »y do understand it 
in that direction now. Engineeringly I don’t understand it. 

Senator Tosry. If you are throu eh, thank you kindly. 

Mr. Berts. Thank you, Senators. It is a privilege to be here. I 
appreciate it. 

Senator ‘Tosry. Loys D. Barbour, State director, district No. 3, 
Texas, American Farm Bureau Federation, lowa Park, Tex. 

Mr. Barbour, you are State director of the Farm Bureau Federation. 
Have you conferred with Mr. Betts prior to your testifying! Have 
you talked to Mr. Betts about this? 


STATEMENT OF LOYS D. BARBOUR, STATE DIRECTOR, DISTRICT 
NO. 3, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, IOWA PARK, 
TEX. 


Mr. Barsour. No. 

Senator Topry. This is all your own idea then? 

Mr. Barsour. No; I am testifying for the Texas Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Senator Topry. Exactty. You prepared this statement yourself? 

Mr. Barzour. No; this is the policy of the Texas Farm Bureau. 

Senator Tosey. All I want to know is whether you and Mr. Betts 
conferred about this, so that your minds met before you testified. 

Mr. Barsour. No; we haven't conferred about it. 

Senator Torry. Fine. Now, will you proceed, Mr. Barbour? 

Mr. Barrour. My name is Loys D. Barbour, of Iowa Park, Tex., 
State board member of the Texas Farm Bureau Federation. I am 
representing ‘Texas Farm Bureau Federation in the absence of its 
president, J. Walter Hammond. Texas Farm Bureau Federation is 
an independent farm organization with 51,392 members. 

As far back as 1942 the farmers and ranchers of Texas have repeat- 
edly expressed strong interest in radio communications, because rapid 
transmission of news and market and weather information is of vital 
importance in the production of agriculture. 

Farmers and ranchers of rural areas in Texas must depend on clear 
channel broadcasting stations for uninterrupted radio reception. 
With the three clear-channel stations in Texas, WBAP, WFAA, 
WOAT, there are still areas which cannot receive reception from these 
stations. Our membership has recommended increase of power for 
the present stations, so that radio reception may be available to all 
rural people in the State. 

I have traveled the State of Texas many times in the past 10 years. 
From my experience, I know that farmers and ranchers depend and 
rely on the accurate and complete reports on news, markets, weather, 
agricultural information, and entertainment from our three clear 
channel radio stations, namely, WBAP, WFAA, and WOAL. 

Now also in addition there I would like to make this statement. 
I have been in south Texas, particularly around the area covered by 
WOATI, and I was surprised by the interference that developed or was 

caused by the Mexican stations. It is bad enough up in my area on 

the north side of the State, and a lot of areas in south Texas less 
than 150 miles from WOAT, I have been unable to receive any recep- 
tion from, on my radio in the car. 
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FARMER'S DEPENDENCE ON RADIO 


News. Our rural people depend upon radio for last-minute 
oa. national, and local news. Many farmers in outlying rural 
areas do not take daily papers due to day-late delivery. ‘They depe ond 
on radio reception instead. News broadcasts are scheduled at con- 
venient times for the benefit of people on the farms and ranches. 

2. Markets. Market quotations are of vital importance to our 
farmers and our ranchers. In Texas our three clear-channel stations, 
WBAP, WFAA, and WOAL, are located in the principal agricultural! 
and livestock markets of Texas. Many farmers and ranchers will 
not market their products until they have received accurate market 
reports. Much of the marketing is done by telephone upon receiving 
market quotations by radio. 

Weather: The operation of the agricultural industry in Texas 
relies heavily upon complete and accurate weather information. 
Particularly, weather reports are of highest importance to livestock 
raisers as to warnings against blizzards and other unfavorable con- 
ditions. Also, weather re ports and forecasts are of the utmost impor- 
tance to farmers in planning their operation for planting, harvesting, 
and marketing. Our clear-channel stations.in Texas not only present 
local forecasts but originate these forecasts on an area basis direct 
from the United States Weather Bureau. 

Now, I have noticed at home many times the local weather report 
coming in over the stations in Wichita Falls do not report northers 
or blizzards on the way. I can immediately switch over to the clear- 
channel station in Fort Worth or Dallas and hear of another originat- 
ing and getting under way probably in Wyoming, the Dakotas, and 
up that Way. 

That information is very valuable to the farmers in the western 
section of our State as there is no natural protection for livestock, 
and they must be warned aforehand to get them under sheds before 
wre blizzards hit. 

4. Agricultural information: In addition to the news, markets, 
and weather reports, our clear-channel stations, WBAP, WFAA, and 
WOAT have farm departments that present daily farm programs. 
Qualified farm directors present agricultural information. Through 
the farm departments contact is maintained with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, agricultural colleges, and Government 
agencies for the purpose of disseminating authoritative farm infor- 
mation. The farm directors do extensive field work. The activities 
of these farm departments service the agriculture industry well. 
Reports and objectives of groups like the 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers 
of America, livestock men. dairymen, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, 
and other such organizations are given. The rural people in our State 
benefit and appreciate the complete coverage these farm departments 
give, and through personal association keep abreast of information 
that helps make the farm a better place to live. 

5. Entertainment: Farm people in rural areas enjoy radio enter- 
tainment the same as any other group. Many rural people are located 
great distances from entertainment centers and therefore depend 
largely upon radio as a source of entertainment. The membership of 
our Farm Bureau Federation find that clear-channel broadcasting is 
the most desirable and dependable means of receiving uninterrupted 
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radio programs. In order that our people may have their fair share 
of radio advantages, we are definitely opposed to the reduction in 
number of clear-channel stations and insist that power be increased 
to allow complete coverage to all areas in the State. We are utterly 
opposed to any North American agreement which will reduce our 
present inadequate service and which does not include our important 
neighbor, Mexico. 

At the annual convention in Houston, Tex., in 1951 our Farm 
Bureau Federation went on record urging the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to permit clear-channel stations suflicient power to 
cover farm areas now receiving little or no radio reception and also 
that a treaty be worked out with Mexico and Cuba to protect these 
vital clear channels we now have. 

In our belief the North American regional broadcasting agree- 
ment, signed on November 15, 1950, in Washington, could serve no 
useful purpose to the rural citizens of Texas; therefore, we respect- 
fully request that the committee should not propose ratification of 
this agreement by the Senate of the United States. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity of appearing before 
the committee. 

Senator Toney. Thank you very much, sir. We appreciate your 
adapting yourself to our time. 

I would like to say something to the gathering. You have just 
heard Mr. Betts and Mr. Barbour. There are scheduled Mr. McLain, 
of the California Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. Brody, of the Michi 
gan Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, Texas Grange, 
and so on down the list. The arguments are all about the same. In 
the interests of time, can’t you let one man speak for the Farm 
Bureau groups and one for the Grange groups? If you have got 
something new to offer, we want to hear it. 

The testimony has been good but in the interest of time could you 
avoid repetition / 

I will say to the other witnesses, we know the story and we believe 
the testimony to be sincere. 

The next witness is R. R. MeLain, vice president, California Farm 
Bureau Federation, Berkeley, Calif. Mr. MeClain, have you got some 
new ideas that haven’t been expressed ? 


STATEMENT OF ROY R. McLAIN, VICE PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. McLain. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, we in the 
West feel that we do have some problems that are peculiar perhaps to 
the West, particularly on this matter of Mexico. 

We recognize it has been presented before the committee, but be- 
cause some of these statements we believe are a little bit different in 
line of services rendered and conditions under which they are ren- 
dered, the monetary value of these services are of such significance 
to our rural people ‘that we would like to use our allotted time, what- 
ever it is, in presenting this statement. 

Senator Tosry. Go ahead. 

Mr. McLain. I think maybe 10 or 12 minutes might do the job, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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My name is Roy R. McLain. I reside at Visalia, Tulare County, 
Calif., which is in the San Joaquin Valley of California. 

I am a rancher, owning and operating four ranches in that area. 
I am engaged in the production of citrus fruits, including navel 
oranges, Valencia oranges, tangerines, lemons, and grapefruit. I 
am also a producer of olives, Emperor grapes, dairy products, cotton, 
and livestock for meat. 

As a producer, a farmer, I am vitally interested in this hearing 
today and in seeing that radio station KF 1, Los Angeles, is main- 
tained as a clear-channel station and is granted higher power in order 
that I and other farmers may be able to receive the services which 
we so vitally need in the production and marketing of food crops. 


GROUPS REPRESENTED BY WITNESS 


I am vice president of the California Farm Bureau Federation and 
I am here representing that organization of more than 60,000 Cali- 
fornia farm families and am expressing their feelings as contained 
in resolutions adopted by the House of Delegates at their annual con- 
ventions in 1947 and 1951, which resolutions are reaflirmed at their 
annual meeting in 1952. I am also vice president of Sunkist Growers, 
Inc., an organization of approximately 14,000 citrus growers in the 
States of California and Arizona, and have been authorized to speak 
here today on behalf of that organization whose members have such 
a vital interest in the maintenance of clear-channel broadcasting. 

I would read into the record, Mr. Chairman, the authorization first 
from Sunkist Growers, a letter addressed to me under date of June 
18, 1953: 


For a great number of years agriculture in the Southwest has relied on clear- 
channel stations, particularly KFI, for market, weather, and other information. 
The citrus industry has required the services of this facility particularly in 
connection with nightly frost-warning broadcasts which are made during the 
Winter season. ‘These broadcasts reach into outlying districts and have been 
invaluable to citrus growers. 

It is our hope that regulations and treaties will not be made which will inter- 
fere with clear-channel operations and to this end you are authorized to speak 
for Sunkist Growers, Inc, 

Very truly yours, 
Harvey A. LYNN, President. 


Next is a letter from the California Farm Bureau Federation also 
addressed to me under date of June 24, 1953: 


As you know, for a number of years our organization has been interested in 
maintaining and improving radio station service to people living in rural areas. 

Our annual meeting resolutions No. 33 of 1947 and No. 20 of 1951 passed by 
the house of delegates, both of which were reaffirmed at our annual meeting 
in 1952, clearly state our position on clear channel stations. 

The executive officers have authorized you to speak on behalf of the California 
Farm Bureau Federation in order to carry out the policy as stated in these 
resolutions. 

Yours truly, 
Don W. McCotty, 
Secretary-Treasurer, California Farm Bureau Federation. 


There is attached hereto for a part of the record the resolutions 
mentioned in the communication to me: 
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1947, No. 35, CLEAR CHANNEL STATIONS 

Clear channel radio broadcasting stations are essential to the welfare of 
agriculture. Such clear channel stations are the chief means whereby farmers 
may receive timely market information, frost warnings, and other information 
essential to farm operations. 

These services are now being jeopardized and rendered inadequate by the 
present policy and action of the Federal Communications Commission. 

For these reasons we insist on the maintenance of clear-channel radio broad- 
casting stations with power sufficient to insure dependable reception. This will 
mean improvement of reception in many remote areas. 

Now the resolution of 1951, No. 20 on clear channel stations: 

We reaffirm our support of clear channel broadcasting stations and vigor- 
ously oppose the pending North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 
This proposed treaty jeopardizes clear channel radio service to American farmers 
by granting harmful concessions to foreign nations, particularly Cuba, to the 
detriment of reception on our Nation's farms. Such concessions are particularly 
damaging because they block badly needed improvement of rural radio reception 
through limitation on American power increases. The Republic of Mexico is 
not a signer of the proposed treaty, and, due to California’s geographical position 
in relation to Mexico, our farm people have much to fear in reception interference 
from Mexican radio stations, 

We insist that American clear channel stations be safeguarded and allowed 
power sufficient to serve rural areas now receiving inadequate or no radio 
reception. 

We urge the United States Senate to defeat the pending North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

In this matter of services in clear channel service of Los Angeles, 
my home is some 200 miles northwest of Los Angeles and separated 
by mountain ranges and mountain peaks that range from 5 and 6 
thousand feet up to 15 thousand feet in elevation. Radio reception 
under such conditions across desert and mountain areas is very, very 
difficult in many of the neighboring sections of the country around 
where I live. At home it is certainly not all that is desired. 


KFI FROST WARNING SERVICE 


This nightly frost warning service that has been provided by KFI 
was at one time provided by other stations who then refused to con- 
tinue giving that service to people in rural areas, and upon the plea 
of the people in the rural areas, KFI, the clear channel broadcasting 
station, did agree and have for a number of years given this service 
freely, breaking into national programs at great financial cost to 
themselves, a cost which could not be borne by other stations, or at 
least was refused to be borne by other stations. 

And certainly we would not want to see anything at all happen that 
would jeopardize that service, because it means the very livelihood and 
sometimes even the life savings of farmers growing citrus fruits, and 
the dependency on the accuracy and the timeliness of those weather 
forecases is all-important to those farmers. 


EFFECT OF MEXICO’S ABSENCE FROM NARBA 


We just can’t conceive in the western part of the United States 
of an agreement without Mexico as a party to that agreement being 
signed, because we believe that such an agreement would be just as 
bad as no agreement at all, because certainly if there are granted 
concessions to other neighboring countries, the Republic of Mexico 
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would certainly feel free to use any channel that they wanted to use 
in stations, and they have stations now of much greater power than 
is allowed here in the United States of America. 

At my own receiving set at home, we can point out the interference 
at other spots on the dial coming from Mexican stations, and I myself 
have heard interference on 640 kilocycles, which is KFI, which while 
Ll am not able to state where it came from, it is a foreign language 
broadcast, so that it is outside of the United States of America in 
my opinion, 

Certainly if we are going to have to have an all-out fight over this 
matter of radio broadcasting, maybe things will have to get worse 
before they get better, but certainly we are not willing and we would 
urge you gentlemen of the committee not to recommend ratification of 
a treaty which we know will do harm to the rural people of America. 

[ thank you for the opportunity of presenting these resolutions and 
statements here before this committee, and we want to assure you that 
we are very serious in this matter, that it is a matter in the western 
part of the United States where we talk about distances of two and 
three and four hundred miles, which from the city of Washington, 
D. C., would take us to the New England States on the north or to 
the extreme southern part of the United States on the south. 

When we talk about going to the city from my home, we talk about 
traveling a distance greater than from here to New York City itself, 
with no other major cities in between my home and that major city. 
It is the center of our marketing operations, the center of our infor- 
mation on the great market centers in the southwestern part of the 
United States. 

Certainly we don’t want anything to happen to either of these 
services that are being given freely by a clear channel station under 
conditions which are not now too favorable and under which we hope 
in the future will become even better than they are today, but certainly 
we would not want them in any way jeopardized. 

Senator Toney. I want to ask you, sir, a series of ——— How 
would it be bad, injurious, and on what facts do you rely, to have 
international assurance that the interference would not be inc nae’ 
and these channels would be clear and would remain so? That is a 
composite question. 

Mr. McLain. Well, we fail to see, Mr. Chairman, how without 
Mexico being a party to an agreement, that there could be any method 
at all by which there would be any curtailment of interference from 
any station in Mexico. 

Senator Torry. You talk about Mexico. Why is it desired that 
Mexico bea pi arty ¢ 

Mr. McLaryx. Mr. Chairman, Mexico is very close at hand radio- 
wise as radio waves would travel to Texas, to New Mexico, to Arizona, 
to California. 

They are neighbors just across the borderline to the south of 
and perhaps you here in the eastern part of the United States are 
not quite as aware of their being our next door neighbor as we are 
there who live right next door to them, and certainly we view with 
great alarm what might happen under certain conditions with Mexico 
not being a party to an agreement and with certain concessions being 
offered say to Cuba or any other nation throughout the whole world, 
that Mexico could claim she might have the same right to go in and 
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use whatever channel she wanted to use in radio broadcasting, and it 
would be right in our back yard. 

Senator Toney. You understand, don’t you, that the Federal Com- 
munications Commissioner, Mr. Hyde, who is an honorable and fair 
man and an able engineer and who has gone into this thoroughly, 
makes the statement this would improve this situation materially. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. sir. We do not believe that statement. We still 
believe Mexico without being a party to this agreement—we don't 
believe Mr. Hyde's statement intended to include th: at they could or 
would be able to do anything about what happened in Mexico with 
this treaty. 

VIEWS IF MEXICO ADHERED TO TREATY 


Senator Tosry. If Mexico came in, would you be satisfied then ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Let’s go back and renegotiate the treaty, and when we 
get. Mexico in, let’s take a look at it, but until that time, we certainly 
don’t want this treaty ratified. 

Senator Toney. Any questions / 

Senator MANSFIELD. One quest ion. If Mexico was to accede to this 
agreement, would you then support NARBA ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. I could not say, sir, at this time whether I would or 
would not, because at this point we would need some technical infor- 
mation which I do not have. 

I would want to know quite a number of things as to whether I 
would or would not agree, but certainly I would say we are not too 
interested without Mexico asa party to ‘the technical agreement itself 
that has been negotiated. 

If Mexico were a party, then we would want to take a look to see 
what the provisions of the treaty are, perhaps a little closer than we 
have. I am not a radio technician. I know nothing about those 
particular factors, and we would have to depend upon impartial 
information, engineering studies and so forth te make our determina- 
tion at that time. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Haven't you made those kinds of studies? 

Mr. McLain. No, sir, I have not. I am basing my case here on 
what would happen to us in the western part of the United States if 
this treaty were signed without Mexico as a party, plus only general 
statements, not a technical study in any manner whatever, of some of 
the conditions of the treaty. In other words, I have not gone into the 
technical side of it in completeness, sir. 

Senator Torry. Is it your contention that these agreements pre- 
vent the assignment of higher power to clear-channel stations ? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not know that for a fact, sir. I have heard it 
stated in testimony here, I believe, that there could be granted higher 
power. 

Senator Topry. And if they were granted higher power, there 
would be difficulties, wouldn’t there ? 

Mr. McLain. There would be with interference from countries such 
as Mexico, in which case it wouldn’t do the job. If you have two 
stations coming in on the same channel, you are not going to get the 
same reception. I don’t care what the power is. 

Senator Tosry. Doesn't KFI go down to Mexico? 
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Mr. McLarty. I don’t know, sir. I do not receive down in Mexico. 
Being at home and hearing this noise on the channel of KFI, I term 
it the other way around. Somebody is jamming KFI. 

Senator Tosry. Any other questions / 

Senator Mansrretp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tosry. That is all. Thank you very kindly. Your full 
statement will be incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. McLain in its entirety 
is as follows:) 

STATEMENT OF Roy R. McLAIn 


My name is Roy R. McLain. I reside at Visalia, Tulare County, Calif. Iama 
rancher, owning and operating four ranches in that area. I am engaged in the 
production of citrus fruits, including navel oranges, valencia oranges, tangerines, 
lemons, and grapefruit. I am also a producer of olives, emperor grapes, dairy 
products, cotton, and livestock for meat. 

As a producer, a farmer, I am vitally interested in this hearing today and in 
seeing that radio station KFI, Los Angeles, is maintained as a clear channel 
station and is granted higher power in order that I and other farmers may be able 
to receive the services which we so vitally need in the production and marketing 
of food crops. 

I am vice president of the California Farm Bureau Federation, and I am here 
representing that organization of more than 60,000 California farm families, 
and am expressing their feelings as contained in resolutions adopted by the 
house of delegates at their annual conventions in 1947 and 1951, which resolu- 
tions were reaffirmed at their annual meeting in 1952. I am also vice president 
of Sunkist Growers, Inc., an organization of approximately 14,000 citrus growers 
in the States of California and Arizona, and have been authorized to speak here 
today on behalf of that organization, whose members have such a vital interest 
in the maintenance of clear channel broadcasting. 

I submit herewith authorizations from both of those organizations to speak 
on their behalf at this hearing. I am also filing for the record copies of the 
California Farm Bureau Federation resolutions of 47 and 1951 pertinent to the 
subject under discussion here today. 

The two organizations which I represent here today are farm organizations. 
Their memberships are made up primarily of people who live in rural areas, a 
great many of them living some distance from metropolitan areas. The great 
distances involved, plus the mountainous and desert area, make radio reception 
from ordinary radio stations practically an impossibility, and therefore these 
rural residents are dependent upon clear channel radio stations for their news, 
weather, and market information, and entertainment. 

In my own location in the San Joaquin Valley of California, some 200 miles 
northwest of Los Angeles, reception from the metropolitan area of Los Angeles 
cannot successfully be received except from clear channel station KFI, and 
at my home near Visalia, Calif., reception from even that station is variable 
in its intensity, and at times is not satisfactory. 

The metropolitan area of Los Angeles is, of course, the marketing area for 
agricultural products grown not only in its immediately surrounding territory 
south of the Tebachapi Mountains but also for the San Joaquin Valley and 
other outlying areas. Headquarters of many marketing organizations handling 
fruits, vegetables, livestock, and poultry are located in Los Angeles and informa- 
tion desired by farmers originates there. In the case of broadcasting of frost 
warnings by KFI, a service of greatest value to farmers, the headquarters of the 
the Weather Bureau Forecasting Service are located at Pomona, just outside 
of Los Angeles, and by direct hookup with these offices farmers receive nightly 
up-to-the-minute temperature forecasts and thus can make preparations for 
protection of millions of dollars’ worth of food products. 

This frost broadcast is given at 8 o’clock each evening of the week and 
consists of information gathered up to § o’clock in the evening, so that it is truly 
an up-to-the-minute service that is not duplicated elsewhere in our area. Time 
is a very important element in such service, as a delay of only 1 or 2 hours may 
mean the destruction of a year’s work and thousands of dollars of capital invest- 
ment on the part of the farmers. This frost-warning program (developed at 
the request of and by the work of farmers with Floyd D. Young of the United 
States Weather Bureau) heading up the work and doing the actual broadcast- 
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ing over clear channel station KFI can be pointed out to the world over as an out- 
standing achievement of a great service to radio listeners both in rural and 
metropolitan areas. 

The KFI noon farm reporter program and the KFI early morning farm high- 
lights program give to the farmer daily the day’s market prices on livestock, 
fruits, and vegetables, and other items, so that those living at a distance from 
the marketing area may determine what to do about starting shipments for 
the next day’s sale on the road to that market. It enables farmers to market 
their products in a more orderly fashion that helps maintain a steady flow to 
consumers, 

The services of KFI have been freely offered and used by officials of farm 
organizations in acquainting their members and others interested with their 
problems and trends in matters affecting their welfare. This has been possible 
because of the full-time activities of a KFI agricultural director. This agri- 
cultural director has often visited in the various areas served by KFI, and thus 
he has learned the problems of the various arezs first-hand, which has enabled 
KFI to correctly perform a service most valuable to farmers. This type of 
operation means growers call KFI with information from their area because they 
have confidence in KFI due to their knowledge of the services and the director. 

In the recruitment of labor for emergency harvesting, KFI has given one of 
its greatest services, the largest pool of available labor being in and around the 
metropolitan area of Los Angeles. Broadcasts by KFI have repeatedly enabled 
farmers growing citrus fruits, tomatoes and other fruits and vegetables to har- 
vest these crops during period of short labor supply. 

These services I have enumerated are all of greatest value to farmers and in 
some areas reception may be all that is desired. However, in some parts of the 
central California area in mountain and desert valleys of California and Arizona 
these services are not reaching rural areas with adequate reception. Where such 
cases exist, there is a definite need for improved reception from KF I. 

Please be assured that farmers in the Pacific southwestern area of the United 
States are vitally interested in this hearing. We ask that you take no action 
that will disturb or prevent the operation of clear channel radio stations serving 
agricultural areas. 

About the NARBA treaty. By virtue of the fact that the treaty permits Cuba 
to duplicate KF I's frequency of 640 kilocycles, agriculture in California is harmed. 
By the treaty’s provisions, KFI’s signal is restricted in the direction of Cuba 
which immediately concerns the great agricultural area of the Coachella and 
Imperial Valleys. 

We understand, also, that Mexico is not a party to the treaty. Here in the 
West, we cannot conceive the United States approving an agreement of this 
nature which does not have as a participant the Republic of Mexico, 

Any action which might curtail the services of KFI that I have enumerated 
would be detrimental to countless thousands of people in rural areas. We believe 
the ratification of the North American Regional Broadcasting Treaty would result 
in the weakening of these services to many of the people we are here to represent. 
We ask that ratification of this treaty not be granted, and the treaty sent back 
to the State Department for renegotiation 


Senator Toney. Herschel D. Newsom, master, National Grange. 
Mr. Newsom, I congratulate you on the job you hold. 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


Mr. Newsom. Well, I don’t know but what it ought to be “sympa- 
thize,’ Mr. Chairman. 

Sneator Toney. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Newsom. I enjoyed my 2 weeks on the farm in Indiana recently 
so much. 

Senator Tosry. I hope you are not going to resign. 

Mr. Newsom. I am well aware of your long-time membership in the 
Grange, Senator. 

Senator Torry. Glad to have you here. Will vou proceed, sir? 
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Mr. Newsom. All right, sir. We will do our best to conserve your 
time, and with that purpose in mind, Mr. Chairman, I really think 
that I can do best with my time by simply reading the prepared state- 
ment. I believe I can do it in the allotted time. 

My name is Herschel D. Newsom. I am master of the National 
Grange, and am here today in that capacity to urge this committee 
to recommend against Senate ratification of the proposed North Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Agreement—NARBA, which has been before the 
Senate since February 1951. This organization believes in interna- 
tional agreements. It has worked hard for understanding among na- 
tions on broad fronts through a variety of ways. We look upon the 
Bahamas, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Jamaica and 
Mexico, all interested in this agreement, as full and equal neighbors. 
For reasons that I will list in a moment, however, this agreement is 
worse than no agreement at all. First, let me make it clear that the 
National Grange by action of its delegate body, each and every year 
since 1940, has declared as its policy strong opposition to any further 
breakdown, domestically or from North American countries, of the 
present 24 clear channels that now represent the only nighttime radio 
signal received by millions of farmers and other rural people. 

Among the resolutions passed at the last annual meeting of the 
National Grange at Rockford, I1., last November appears a resolution 
on page 126 of our Journal of Proceedings that reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the National Grange reiterates its previous stand and vigorously 
protests the proposed treaty of the North American Radio Agreement signed 
November 15, 1950, as a gross injustice to the rural families of the United States 
and instructs the Washington office to oppose its ratification by the United States 
Senate. 

doubt if a single member of this committee is opposed to the 
de a of rural people being able to receive clear, adequate, and steady 
radio reception from at least one radio station at any hour of the day. 
Your record of operating in the public interest, from the viewpoint 
of the Grange, is excellent. I imagine that you will agree further- 
more, that it is highly desirable that all rural people be able to 
receive good reception at all times on a minimum of, not 1 station, 
but from 3 or 4 radio stations. You are fully aware of the fact 
farmers depend upon radio for far more than entertainment. Enter- 
tainment by radio means much, of course, to many rural people 
because of their remote locations. Since newspapers often arrive a 
day or more late, AM radio represents the only source of quick news 
that millions of these people receive. Farmers use their radio not only 
for news and entertainment, but also as a part of their business. On 
the spot market and weather information 1s essential for self-evident 
reasons. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RURAL RADIO DEVELOPMENTS 


If we can agree on these points, then let’s take a look at what 
has been happening to rural radio reception. It is told in the story of 
the class 1—-A clear channels. Of the original 40 clear channel stations 
set up specifically in 1928 to guarantee rural people mghttime radio 
listening, 16 were dissipated by putting another domestic station on 
the same channel. This left 24. In 1946 when the first NARBA 
agreement, which was signed in 1941 and ratified by the Senate, was 
renegotiated and extended for 3 years by Executive order of the 
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President, 4 of these 24 clear channels were duplicated by Cuba, who 
was permitted to add a station to each 1 of these 4 channels. This left 
a theoretical total of 20 actual clear channels left for rural listeners. 
Actually it left 22 because the Cubans never used 2 of the channels 
allocated to them. ‘This leads one to question the wiseness and neces 
sity of granting these two unused channels to the Cubans in the first 
place. 

The proposed present NARBA treaty, on the other hand, bargains 
away an additional 2 of our clear channels to Cuba, 2 to Jamaica, 
and 1 to the Dominican Republic. This, then, when subtracted from 
20, leaves only 15 actual clear channels for United States farm and 
other rural people except that the Cubans are not using 2, which 
leaves 17 unless they even yet decide so to do. 


CONCESSIONS MADE BY THE TREATY 


I think you can well see why the members of the Grange are so 
vitally concerned with the trend of things with respect to radio listen- 
ing inrural America. It appears to us that the people who negotiated 
this treaty have for the sake of “a treaty at any cost”—and I would 
like to say te you here parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
talked at the time this tre: aty was originally negotiated, with the then 
Chairman of the Commission, my oes friend Wayne C oy and at 
his urging I talked with Rosel Hyde, because Wayne told me that 
Rosel knew much more about this subject than he did. I have the very 
strong feeling—I can’t prove it, perhaps I shouldn't even mention it 
but I do have the strong feeling—that Wayne and Rosel were not in 
complete agreement on this particular subject matter but I am just 
saying to you here that I distinctly recall that both of these gentle- 
men told me that they had instructions to get a treaty when they went 
into this conference, and that is why I have made this expression here, 
“a treaty at any cost’—traded away the rights to rural radio listening 
of another large block of United States countr y people. 

Senator Tosry. Who gave them those instructions? 

Mr. Newsom. The State Department. 

Senator Tosry. I would like to see a public servant getting a treaty 
at any cost. There would be something wrong with them. 

Mr. Newsom. I have a little more to say on that subject a little later 
on, Mr. Chairman. 

We do not believe this sort of thing to be right or necessary. 

I am not basing my argument, of course, on the assumption that clear 
channels are necessary for nationwide round-the-clock coverage of 
rural America, and that the duplication of these channels by other 
North American countries materially shrinks the United States cover- 
age pattern of the stations involved. Reliable surveys, including the 
KFI example, in my opinion, establish this as a fact. 

In view of these facts then how can we allow this one-sided agree- 
ment, in all fairness to our own people who happen to make their 
contribution to the Nation in the more remote areas, to go into effect ? 
This is particularly true when under almost any standard that you 
set up Cub: chief benefactor of NARBA—has better radio night- 
time service on the whole than the rural segments of this Nation. Farm 
people cannot see how anyone can justify this infringement of United 
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States rural radio service. We intend to fight it to the very end, and 
we are instructed so to do. 

Senator Toney. What kind of programs does Cuba put out over 
these stations at night? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, frankly, Senator, we can’t hear it. It isn’t 
audible or distinct at all. It only succeeds in g mallee up the domestic 
signals that come in through the same ch: imnel when the set is tuned 
there. 

We can hear enough of it as the domestic station fades to know that 
it is either music or it is in some foreign language, but it isn’t of any 
value to us even if we understood their language. It Just messes up 
our domestic signal. 


INADEQUACY OF LOCAL AND CLEAR CHANNEL STATION COVERAGE 


The argument has been presented by some, of course, that the many 
local AM stations operating at night—around 2,000—adequately serve 
rural people. This simply is not true. It is economically impossible 
to establish a small local station close enough to anywhere near all 
of the rural areas of the country to give them nighttime coverage. 
The fact mi at these people do not now have adequate coverage is proven 
time and again by scientific survey and by my own person: al experience. 
We seaeanhis believe, on the other hand, in the local nonclear channel 
stations. They serve the local needs of their local areas well. This is 
certainly not to be construed to be an indictment against them, but 
instead to merely point out that they do not now satisfactorily cover 
rural America at night, and that it is uneconomical because of large, 
sparsely populated rural areas to cover these areas by adding more 
nonclear channel stations. 

In the realm of personal experiences in radio, I challenge any of you 
to drive through any rural State and receive decent nighttime recep- 
tion on your car radio, in those areas where 25 million of us live, from 
any station except the clear channel stations, except when you are 
near a town or city where a local station is located. Even from the 
clear channel stations you will find huge blind spots of nothing but 
static and fading signals. As I told this conmittee once before, back 
home on the farm in Indiana, I live within 52 miles of Indianapolis, 70 
miles from Louisville, and 100 miles from Cincinnati, the only satis- 
factory nighttime listening that I am able to get is from the clear 
channel stations of WLW in Cincinnati and WHAS, although that is 
not consistent, it is not always good; it is, I would say, 75 percent of 
the time pretty dependable, in Louisville, plus to a slightly less satis- 
factory degree a couple of the clear-channel stations in Chicago— 
WMAQ and WGN—and WJR in Detroit—and occasionally W TAM 
of Cleveland. 

WTAM is about 250 miles away from my home, and something—I 
don’t know just what it is, but something—has happened in recent 
years because we don’t get them anything like as well as we used to, 
and it is only occasionally that we get them at all. 

This is true despite the fact that I have a good radio, and that there 
are at least 4 good local or regional stations in Indianapolis. There- 
fore to my way of thinking, there is little basis to the argument that 
farmers would have nighttime listening without the clear channel 
stations. 
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I would remind the committee, Mr. Chairman, that I do live just 
more than 50 miles from Indianapolis. One of the Indianapolis sta- 
tions has a transmitter on the south side of the city which is within 
50 miles of my home, and even so there are less than half of the nights 
that I can get even that particular station in a satisfactory manner. It 
is just about becoming a habit to tune our set to WLW first, because 
that is our best reception. 

As a matter of fact there is considerable evidence that in order for 
many farm people in the more remote regions of the country to receive 
adequate radio service, more power is necessary for the existing clear 
channel stations. I do not want to get into that now, however, except 
to say that something must be done about those 25 million people who 
are not now getting a good radio signal, starting of course from the 
present Grange platform of preserving the clear channels that we now 
have. 

Senator Tosery. I think there is a lot of meat in that paragraph. 

Mr. Newsom. Thank you, sir. We believe it very sincerely I assure 
vou, all of us. 

TV AND THE FARM AREAS 


There is another point that makes conditions now far different than 
they were in 1949 and 1950 when this treaty was negotiated. Tele- 
vision has begun to come into its own all across the country. In 1948 
I remember a discussion I had with you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator 
Johnson concerning FM. Due to the nature of the TV signal, it like 
FM signals, reaches only a limited area adjacent to = transmitter, 
and because of the expense of the media per listener it appears now 
that untold millions of rural people may never receive an adequate 
TV or FM signal. Never, of course, is a long time, but I’m sure it’s 
safe to say that it will be years before they receive such a signal. This 
merely adds emphasis to the point that it is simply not right to barter 
these people out of present clear channel AM r: udio service. In fact it’s 
a powerful argument that their present reception in many, many cases 
must be improved. 

Now in view of these and other facts our State Department must 
have been misinformed, even 3 years ago when these negotiations were 
going on, else I am sure they would not have permitted the treaty to be 
signed, and brought before the United States Senate for ratification. 
Thank goodness this committee is closer to the problem. 


STANDING UP FOR UNITED STATES RIGHTS 


The argument is put forth by the proponents for NARBA that since 
no agreement has been brought into play, Cuba and other nations 
have operated stations on practically all of i 24 alleged clear United 
States channels; as a matter of fact we have evidence that indicates 
that they are now operating on about 19 of those clear channels; that 
since this has happened the ratification of the agreement would im- 
prove the present situation. To my way of thinking, this agreement 
merely legalizes present and past infringements which are at least 
irregular and in my opinion unethical. What assurance do we have 
that the mere signing of an agreement will prevent future violations, 
just as past agreements have not prevented such violations? What 
kind of an agreement is it that deprives great blocks of United States 
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rural radio listeners of a fundamental right and privilege? What 
kind of an agreement is it that cannot be enforced by countermeasures 
in case of violations? Respect of other nations for this country de- 
pends not upon Uncle Sam acting as Santa Claus, but instead upon 
fair, ethical, squareshooting practices, backed up by the economic tools 
at our disposal. 

The State Department is in a perfect position to bargain realistically 
with all of our North American sister nations in the interest of a 
square deal for all. Need I remind anyone here that we for instance, 
have a sugar agreement with Cuba? I would assume that any diffi- 
culty the Cuban Government might have with respect to regulating its 
radio industry could be easily overcome if pressures were brought to 
bear with respect to our sugar imports from that nation—and I assure 
vou I do not intend abusive use of this or any economic power in our 
hands any more than I intend to tolerate abuse or transgression in our 
own farmers’ AM radio rights. 

Many examples of total bargaining for what is fair and square to 
all parties concerned in various international agreements could be 
mentioned. In the interest of justice and plain old-fashioned genuine 
respect for this country on the part of our neighbors around the world, 
! for one would like to see such a realistic approach made on a number 
of fronts. I doubt if we can win friends by being spineless in the 
total since. What kind of an agreement is it, furthermore, that omits 
two important nations—namely Mexico and Haiti 


FARM SUPPORT FOR CLEAR CHANNELS 


Now for one more point which has to do with monopoly in radio, 
You, Mr. Chairman, know full well that the Grange has fought mo- 
nopoly from its beginning in 1867. The record speaks for itself. I 
personally feel that the competition between the clear-channel sta- 
tions themselves tends to control monopoly. If, on the other hand, 
we become convinced that monopoly does exist or is brought into being 
later on, we will fight it with all that we've got. 

I mention that, Mr. Chairman, largely because when I first began 
to take part in this clear-channel discussion back in 1948, we did have 
a few local Granges. We had two State Granges, as a matter of fact, 
in the Pacific Northwest that felt that we could best serve the interests 
of all the people in America by abolishing the remaining clear chan- 
nels and dividing up those channels bet ween local and regional stations. 

They have since completely reversed that position, and so far as I 
know, every State Grange is on record vigorously in support of the 
present clear channels and in opposition to -the NARBA tr saty, and I 
go further than that, Mr. Chairman. I noticed that in Mr. Hyde’s 
statement yesterday, he went to great lengths to try to convince this 
committee that this treaty would ‘actually benefit rural people. 

Senator Torney. I think he honestly believes that. 

Mr. Newsom. I think he does too, but I want to say to you that I 
have got a lot of confidence in our farm people. I think we know 
what is good for us, and I don’t know of a farm person any place 
nor a farm organization any place that supports this agreement. 

As a matter of fact, we have a sheaf of telegrams and letters that we 
could file with this committee—we will if you want them—that clearly 
indicate that the opposition is unanimous. 
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It is true that the clear channel stations do have an advantage over 
the nonclears because of their wider coverage. I would remind the 
members of this committe, however, that with these advantages come 
added costs. 

For instance practically all of the clear channel stations have out 
standing farm program departments, staffed with qualified people who 
offer farm service programs that are highly valuable to farmers and 
homemakers in the operation of their business. This is not true of 
75 percent or 80 percent of the local stations, although some nonclear 
channel stations do have outstanding farm departments. I have 
worked with many of them and I know that they do have them. 

The trouble is again that for wide coverage with these programs 
we must have clear channels. 

In closing, I urge that it become the policy of this committee that 
no further breakdown of the present United States clear channels 
domestically or from other North American countries be permitted— 
farmers have backed up as far as they propose to go on this one; 
that steps be taken to assure vast sections of rural America better 
nighttime radio service through added power to clear channel stations 
or through other methods that will get the job done, and that the 
NARBA treaty be renegotiated in the interest of justice for all of the 
nations. This, of course, includes the suggestion that this committee 
recommend to the full committee and to the Senate that the present 
proposed NARBA treaty not be ratified. 


OPPOSITION TO NARBA 


This proposed treaty would, as we interpret it, permit duplication 
on every one of the clear channels that we have, if in the judgment 
of the Cubans they could demonstrate on paper that they could by 
engineering practices prevent interference. That is a matter that we 
are not willing to leave entirely to the Cubans. 

This proposed treaty would make virtually impossible by reason 
of added cost for protection and provision of directional antenna and 
additional towers and all that sort of thing, it would make virtually 
angers the granting of additional power. And you know, sir, as 
well as I that the Commission has been studying this proposal for 
additional power where it is needed to provide an adequate signal in 
rural areas for a long time. 

I don’t intend to take more of vour time. I would like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that two of our State Grange representatives have notified 
us by phone that they are not able to get here. I would like, if I may, 
to file their statements with you. We do have the master of the State 
Grange and the past master of the Texas State Grange who have 
come a long way to make their statements, but at this time, if I may, 
I would like to file the statement of J. Collins MeSparran, legislative 
representative of the Pennsylvania State Grange, who found suddenly 
last night that he had to be in Pennsylv: ania this morning. I would also 
like to file the statement of Franklin C. Nixon, master of the New 
Jersey State Grange, whose mother is ill and he was unable to get 
here this morning. 

Senator Tosry. It is so ordered. 
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(The statements above referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. COLLINS MCSPARRAN, PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE, 
HARRISBURG, PA, 


My name is J. Collins MeSparran. I am a farmer and I am secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Grange. I am appearing before this committee to present 
the views of the rural people of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania is a great agricultural State. It is famed for many of our basic 
food crops. Many of its counties rank in the first ten in the United States in 
the value of its crops. I personally operate a farm in Lancaster County and 
you all know that we have what is considered one of the greatest farming 
counties in the Nation. 

Pennsylvania farmers are noted for the careful manner in which they grow 
and market their crops. In marketing today, farmers must have up-to-the- 
minute information on every phase of activity in these markets. In keeping 
abreast of these activities, farm folks must depend on radio. It will be a long 
time before all of our rural people have television, and our newspapers, while 
doing an excellent job in price reporting, are not able to get the time element 
i. their information to the people who must know the sensitive trends and 
changes that take place from day to day. Yes, even hour to hour. 

In a State like Pennsylvania, where our farmers must depend on the open 
markets rather than producing and selling to the Government, it is imperative 
that we do nothing that will impair this most valuable service. When I speak of 
radio and its importance to farmers, I am speaking from personal experience. 

In our State, we have two classes of radio stations. We have many local 
stations that render valuable services on a local basis. We also have large 
stations, that neither interfere with the local station nor offer any competition to 
the community type of radio service. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, we have two clear channel stations who are 
noted for their service to the farmer. KDKA in Pittsburgh and WCAU in 
Philadelphia, have long been active in supplying the vital information so neces- 
siury te our farmers. We depend on them almost entirely for up-to-the-minute 
weather and marketing news. They supply a service which cannot be equaled 
either by local stations or by newspapers. 

I have requested permission to address this committee on the NARBA agree- 
ment. I want to state in behalf of the 100,000 Grange members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange, that we believe in fair play and equal justice for all. 

We believe that the NARBA agreement grants privileges to foreign radio 
stations, privileges that will have harmful effects on our domestic broadcasting 
stations. 

We wish to protest the present radio agreement on the grounds that it places 
restrictions on United States radio stations through concession to Cuba that 
are entirely unwarranted. 

A radio treaty to be fair and effective, like any trade treaty or agreement, 
must be equitable to all parties. Any favoritism granted any party is bound to 
result in conditions that will bring on chaos to either radio or business. 

One of the features of this agreement that is offensive to our people is that 
we have no guaranty that the rights of these domestic stations will be adequately 
protected against foreign interference. 

Since this treaty was first considered 2 years ago, we find that the interna- 
tional political situation has changed. Any treaty that is to apply for tomorrow, 
next year, or 10 years from now should be brought up-to-date and take into 
consideration these new conditions. 

Since our people depend more and more on radio for farm news, market re- 
ports and the weather, there must be no interference that will deny these rural 
people the right to have this information at all times. 

So, in behalf of the rural people of Pennsylvania, I request that this agree- 
ment be returned to the State Department for reexamination and for such 
changes as may be necessary to protect the rights of our people. 





STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN NIXON, MASTER, NEW JERSEY STATE GRANGE 


Mr. name is Franklin Nixon. I live in Vincentown, N. J., and am Master of the 
New Jersey State Grange. I speak for the 22,000 farmer members of the grange 
that reside in my State. 
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For many years, I operated a large farm in Burlington County, N. J., 
where we always depended upon radio for farm news, market reports, and 
weather forecasts. 

In fact, New Jersey farmers depend more today upon the radio to keep them 
fully informed on what is taking place locally, regionally, and nationally than 
they do upon our newspapers. 

Farming today is a fast-moving business. It not only operates 24 hours a day, 
but there is no 5-day week in agriculture. In marketing crops today, we have 
our terminal city markets opening before midnight. Our grain markets open 
at 9 and our country auctions do most of their selling in the afternoon. 

It is imperative that farmers have constant access to market trends and there 
is no medium that can provide the flexible and instant reports of these changes 
like radio. 

By keeping posted through radio, particularly the larger metropolitan sta- 
tions, farmers are able to ship their products to the market that offers the best 
price or they can hold their crops on the farm for a more favorable return. 

In New Jersey, we depend on WCAU, a clear channel! station, for our market 
reports, farm news and weather forecasts. This station for 28 years has main- 
tained a full-time farm director who follows our markets, keeps abreast of the 
news and advises us on every change in the weather, as well as any new devel- 
opment in market prices. 

In this area, I know from personal contacts with our farmers that the majority 
listen to this station. Surveys disclose that about 75 percent of the farmers in 
this area depend upon WCAU for the information that is helpful and necessary 
in the proper operation of their farms. 

Clear channel stations render a service to agriculture that cannot be equaled 
by local stations. They are better able to employ trained men who know agri- 
culture and understand its problems. Farmers have come to depend upon the 
larger stations to give them the true facts on production, markets and the 
weather. 

Newspapers are not delivered in time to the farmer to be of much value from 
a standpoint of prices and market information. In addition, over years of 
operation, newspapers have tended to meet the demands of the masses of in- 
dustrial and city markets and they have not developed their farm service columns 
to the point that the clear channel radio stations have trained the farmers to 
expect. This is in way a criticism of the operation of newspapers. With the 
world situation so unsettled they have quite naturally devoted their available 
space to national and international affairs and generally mention farm aspects 
only when the news is of a spectacular nature. 

As master of the New Jersey State Grange, I am deeply concerned over the 
radio treaty that is before your committee. As one who is interested in farm- 
ing I have a strong conviction that the proposed treaty will deprive our farmers 
of the vital information that is so necessary to our business. 

I have no objections to any radio treaty that will not permit stations in other 
countries to interfere with our American stations, but I do strenuously Object 
to any treaty, that gives to any other nation an advantage over those stations 
on which our peoplle depend. 

Any foreign station that is allowed to interfere with our domestic stations is a 
definite infringement on our own rights and liberties. 

Any treaty that permits these foreign stations to use the same channels or 
interfere with the operation of these clear channels is against the best interests 
of those who operate stations or those who listen to radio 

If we could depend on foreign stations to give us farmers the same kind of 
information that our clear channel stations are giving, there might be little 
reason for my appearing here today and taking up your valuable time. But 
I am certain that we never expect any station outside of the continental United 
States to give us the facts that our present stations are providing. 

Even if we could conceive any foreign station giving us all the facts and in- 
formation that we need and use every day, I am not willing to surrender our 
rights as a nation and a free nation to those of any other country. 

As long as any treaty fails to provide a fair division of radio facilities among 
the nations in North America, the New Jersey State Grange and every one of the 
22,000 farm families it represents, will oppose it to the full limit of our ability. 

My statements today are based entirely upon fair play. We are asking no 
favors, we are asking for nothing that we are not willing to grant others. But 
when it comes to granting favors unnecessarily to others who have no special 
interest in our people, we are violating a basic principal on which this Nation 
was founded. 
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Senator Tosry. After your testimony we might put a sign on this 
room, “Here once the embattled farmers stood and fired a shot heard 
round the world.” 

Mr. Newsom. We are in dead earnest on this, sir. It is a matter 
of rural living as well as economics with us, sir. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Tospry. Clark Brody, Michigan Farm Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK L. BRODY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Bropy. My name is Clark Brody. Iam executive vice president 
of the Michigan Farm Bureau. We have now about 59,000 farmer- 
member families in our State. In the interest of brevity-—— 

Senator Topey. That sounds good to me. 

Mr. Bropy. And to conserve the time, I will simply file my written 
statement. I will confine just a few remarks to Michigan itself. 

Now the clear-channel broadcasting stations have brought to the 
service of agriculture men who are rendering an unusual service, a 
much-needed service to the farms of the Nation. You heard testimony 
from two of these men yesterday from Texas and California and our 
man, Marshall Wells, of WJR, is carrying on a program in Michigan 
that is vital to the welfare of Michigan agriculture. 

It is very popular and the farmers even time their chores in order 
to listen to his broadcasts. Our people are convinced that the rati- 
fication of this agreement would jeopardize this service, and are feel- 
ing very strongly about it. 

For a good many years they have reasserted their opposition to 
the ratification of this agreement. The last one was the annual meet- 
ing of 1952, in November, about 500 delegates from 62 counties, and 
these resolutions are the results of discussions in 1,246 local community 
groups that meet about every month in the year, though sometimes 
they miss August or sometimes they miss July, so this is not a top- 
level idea. The statement that was unanimously approved last No- 
vember as the policy of our State organization reads as follows: 

We again urge retention of and oppose duplication of existing United States 
clear-channel radio station and ask that adequate power increases be granted 
to them so that they may bring better radio service to farms and smalltown 
areas throughout the Nation. 

You will notice that statement starts with “We again urge reten- 
tion.” That means they have done that several years previously. 

The agreement signed at the 1950 Washington Conference on North American 
Regional Broadcasting, if ratified, would grant unnecessary and exorbitant con- 
cessions to foreign nations, especially to Cuba, to the detriment of United States 
rural and smalltown listeners. Also, the agreement is incomplete inasmuch as 
Mexico, the second largest user of radio in North America, is not a signatory. 
For these reasons, we urge our United States Senators to oppose ratification of 
the NARBA agreement of 1950. 


MICHIGAN RADIO COVERAGE 


Now, I want to say Just a word or two about the situation in Michi- 
gan. It is true that WJR does reach the southern part of the State 
very well. We also get fairly good reception from 2 of the Chicago 
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clear-channel stations, WBBM—there are 3 of them—the Chicago 
Tribune station, and one other, WMAQ 

Now when you get in the northern part of the southern peninsula 
of Michigan, and when you get into the northern peninsula, then we 
don’t get that kind of service, and our farmers feel, our membership 
feels that there is serious need for more power to WJR, so that we 
can reach those areas. 

Now, there are matters of insect control and livestock and animal 
disease. I was glad to hear you express your appreciation of boys’ 
and girls’ club work and all of the extension and agricultural activi- 
ties. This service has become very essential to Michigan agriculture. 

Now we feel that the ratification of this treatvy—and our people 
have read and studied and gotten the best counsel they could for a 
good many years—they have the conviction that the ratification of 
this treaty would curtail this service and interfere with it. 

We don’t understand all the technical aspects of it, of course, but 
we feel, too, it is commonly expressed that this treaty is Just a start 
toward a wedge toward the permanent interference with this service 
that is so vital to agriculture. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I will take no more of your time. It 
isn’t any wonder that most of us cover much the same ground because 
we are having much the same experiences over the country. 

I have been confirmed in our position when I hear people from 

California and Texas and National Master Newsom express their 
experiences here, so it isn’t any wonder that we are expressing some- 
what the same attitude, because we are having similar experiences. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you for your kind cooperation this morning. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Brody in its entirety is 
as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY C. L. Bropy, ExecuTIve Vice PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN Farm BurREAU 
RELATIVE TO THE NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT 


My name is Clark L. Brody. I am executive vice president of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau with a membership of 59,000 farm families in Michigan. 

The Michigan Farm Bureau and 46 other State Farm Bureaus are federated 
into the American Farm Bureau Federation with a membership of nearly 144 
million farm families. Members of the Farm Bureau in Michigan and the other 
States have long been concerned with adequate communication facilities for the 
rural areas of this Nation. We have been particularly concerned with the radio 
communication. 

Radio has become one of the most important means for rural families in the 
United States to obtain essential information, particularly that required for 
modern agriculture, news, and entertainment. Long ago we recognized the impor- 
tance radio would play in modern agriculture. Since that time we have strongly 
supported means of improving radio service and today are more vigorously sup- 
porting improvements that will more adequately serve the rural areas of the 
country. 

Farm Bureau members advocated the establishment of radio clear channels in 
the early twenties. Experience has taught us that herein lies the best possible 
chance for rural people in the United States to receive timely information, news, 
and entertainment. That service today is not as good as it should be. Increases 
in power are needed, preservation of clear channel wavelengths is needed, and 
interference should be reduced to more adequately serve rural areas, and other 
improvements could be made. One of the stations on which rural people in 
Michigan depend the most, WJR Detroit, now receives interference from a Cuban 
station. This interferences has its greatest effect on rural areas. It is the rural 
people, including farmers, who suffer the most. As a result of this needless inter- 
ference rural people in our area are denied a service they should have. It is a 
valuable and needed service. 
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The proposed North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement now up for 
your consideration would drastically reduce the ability of 9 clear-channel radio 
stations in this country to serve rural areas. It does not even include the second 
largest user of radio iss the North American reg.onal area—Mexico. It would 
prohibit increases in power in the direction of Cuba. It would drastically re- 
duce service to rural people. It would damage progress in agriculture. If our 
Government becomes a party to such an agreement, it would prevent greatly 
needed improvements in radio service to rural areas. It is the rural people who 
are affected the most by this proposal. Ratification of such an agreement will 
do damage to the best interests of rural people in the United States and to the 
development of modern agriculture in particular, 

I am filing the above statement in accordance with the policy of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau established by the membership at the annual meeting November 
13 and 14, 1952, as follows: 


“CLEAR CHANNEL BROADCASTING 

“We again urge retention of and oppose duplication of existing United States 
clear-channel radio station and ask that adequate power increases be granted 
to them so that they may bring better radio service to farms and small-town 
areas throughout the Nation. The agreement signed at the 1950 Washington 
Conference on North American Regional Broadeasting, if ratified, would grant 
unnecessary and exhorbitant concessions to foreign nations, especially to Cuba, 
to the detriment of United States rural and small town listeners. Also, the agree- 
ment is incomplete inasmuch as Mexico, the second largest user of radio in North 
America, is not a signatory. For these reasons, we urge our United States Sena- 
tors to oppose ratification of the NARBA Agreement of 1950. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“MicHIGAN Farm BurREAU, 
By C. L. Bropy, 
Executive Vice President.” 

Senator Toney. In looking over the list of witnesses I see here the 
names of Arthur Leesch of the Texas State Grange, J. Collins Mc- 
Sparran of the Pennsylvania State Grange, W. J. Brake of the Michi- 
gan State Grange, Franklin C. Nixon of the New Jersey State 
Grange. 

Mr. Newsom. I pointed out that Mr. MeSparran and Mr. Nixon 
could not be here. We do have Mr. Leesch and Billy Brake of Michi- 
gan. 

Senator Tosnry. Would Mr. Leesch and Mr. Brake have rather 
parallel testimony? Don’t they sponsor everything you have said 
and voice the sentiments you expressed to us? Couldn’t we put their 
statements in the record to save time this norning? If you want to 
testify, we will give you the chance, but if Mr. Newsom has expressed 
your views, why couldn’t the statement be put in the record 4 

Mr. Newsom. Perhaps I should let them answer, Senator. 

Senator Tosry. I am asking them. What do you say, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Lerscu. I would like to make a statement which I think I can 
make in about 6 minutes. 

Senator Torry. You are on. Equal justice for everybody. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR LEESCH, MEMBER, TEXAS STATE 
GRANGE, BOERNE, TEX. 


Mr. Leescn. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Arthur Leesch. I live on a farm near Boerne, Tex. 
For 6 years I served as master of the Texas State Grange. I am now 
chairman of the State Grange executive committee. I am also a 
member of the State Soil Conservation Board, representing 51 Texas 
counties. 
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I might say right here those are the 51 Texas counties located i 
the southwestern | part of Texas where a drop of rain would mean a 
thousand dollars right now. , 

Senator Toney. How many counties has Texas got? 

Mr. Lerscu. 254, sir. 

We Texas farmers and ranchmen have come to regard our radio 
as an indispensable asset to our way of life. Actually, it’s just about 
as important to us nowadays as those pieces of equipment which we 
term “farm implements,” the tractor, the combine, the milker and so 
on. After all, the function of these modern farm tools is to enable 
the farmer to get more out of life in terms of enjoyment as well as 
production. And, without radio we'd be, in many respects, just as 
outdated as the mule and walking plow. We've come to rely on our 

radios for up-to-the-minute information on the markets, the weather, 

lew ways to do farming jobs, trends in the business world that affect 
our farming and ranching, what you fellows in Washington are 
doing that may affect us on the farm or ranch. This has not been 
brought out before, where we say part of our radio service consists 
of finding out what the fellows up here in Washington are doing for 
us. 

Senator Tosry. I hope we are all identified. 


RADIO’S MEANING TO THE FARMER 


Mr. Lerescu. On my farm I’ve come to depend on WOALT, the San 
Antonio clear channel station, for this farm radio. And in this con- 
nection, let me make this clear. We do a lot of talking about farm 


news, markets, weather and so on. That’s the specialized field of 
broadcasting we're vitally interested in. But, that doesn’t mean that 
we don’t have just as much interest in music, world news, drama and 
all around radio listening as people who don’t get their mail by rural 
route. 

If Henry Howell at WOAT would say there was a cloud as big 
as the smallest hat that you folks wear up in New Hampshire that 
had appeared anywhere somebody in west Texas would hold a thou- 
sand sheep and get another load of alfalfa. He would have that 
much hope. 

Senator Toney. Did you ever try rainmaking down there in Texas? 

Mr. Lrescu. No, I’m afraid it isn’t working if we have. 

The point is this: Farm news, market information, weather news 
and other agricultural information is the “meat of the coconut” as 
far as we’re concerned. In my neck of the woods we turn to WOAI 
because we've learned through the years that when Henry Howell 
talks about the weather, he knows what he’s talking about. He isn’t 
just reading something that was torn off the news ticker and handed 
to him. We know he’s made a study of the weather and knows how 
to put it into our Janguage. As a matter of fact, you can walk down 
the street in Boerne, the town where I do my trading, and you're sure 
to hear someone say, “W ell, old Henry sure hit it right today!” And 
if Bill Shomette tells us early in the morning there’s going to be an 
important meeting at the courthouse in Fredericksburg, you can bet 
somebody has made a special point of telling him about it because 
that’s the best way to get the word around. And if you're too busy to 
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attend the meeting, you’ll hear about it next morning because it’s 
pretty sure thing Bill will be there getting the story, and he'll be t: alk 
ing about it on his farm news broadcast, and now that is the kind of 
service our folks appreciate. 

Speaking of radio service, I'm real lucky. You see, I live only 
about 35 miles from San Antonio. I can hear lots of stations in the 
daytime and several at night. I can even get television. But I want 
to tell you about some of my fellow Grange members and other 
people with whom I come in contact in my tr: avels on soil conservation 
work—people who are less fortunate. As anyone who has ever met a 
Texan has heard, Texas is a big State with all kinds of geography. 
Some of it plays some mean tricks on radio. Take for example the 
big area referred to as the Edwards Plateau, the sheep and goat coun- 
try. And, farther west, the Trans-Pecos, Big Bend, the Diablo 
Plateau and the Great Plains regions. Drive through those areas and 
you'll find lots of spots where you might just as well trade your radio 
in ona phonograph. You can’t hear anything. 

I, of course, have had occasion to travel over these 51 counties 
that I represent on the Texas Soil Conservation Board, and there are 
certain areas in those counties where you get nothing, absolutely 
nothing on your car radio if you travel at night, and those are the 
folks in this drought area who are waiting to hear some news about 
the weather particularly, and they are certainly interested in the 
markets, because a lot of them are selling out, lock, stock and barrel. 
They have to. They are at that point. In that area we need very 
particularly what I said here. 

What. these people need and are entitled to is a betterment of 
their radio reception, not a lessening of what they have, or a stumbl- 
ing block in the way of improvement. And that brings us around to 
why we don’t like NARBA. Since clear channel stations are the 
medium through which most farm families have been afforded their 
best. radio service, we certainly are opposed to allowing the shared 
use of these channels in any manner which would cause further inter- 
ference to reception in rural areas. The treaty is undesirable also 
because the placing of foreign stations on our United States clear 
channels would keep these clear channel stations from increasing 
their power, which is highly desirable for better service to the hard-to- 
reach rural areas of Texas. And, I’d like to place particular emphasis 
on this proposition of being in Mexico’s backyard. 

We know too well what it means to have radio interference from 
that source. We have had it in the past. And since Mexico is not 
included in this treaty, we can expect her to try to get even more 
from us when she makes her demands. 

In conclusion, I'd like to urge you gentlemen to reject this treaty, 
and may I say in conclusion I appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you, and may J assure you that the Texas State Grange 
subscribes to the resolution of the National Grange passed in 1950. 

As df matter of fact, I was there when it was passed and I have the 
official st: amp of approval from the executive committee of the Texas 
State \Grange to appear and give you this information. 

Senator Torry. Thank you very much. Wouldn’t it be possible 
for the powers that be in the Federal Communications Commission 
to arrange a clear channel every night, and the Cubans at another 
time so there would be no interference at all? Couldn’t that be done? 
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Mr. Lerscn. Sir, I couldn’t answer a question of that sort. 

Senator Toney. Wouldn’t that be quite a solution ? 

Mr. Leescu. Well, I don’t know whether it would or not, Senator, 
but I would assume that that would mean moving our stations away 
from the regular time, and certainly we have become accustomed to 
that time. It is convenient for us both morning and ev¢ ning. Con- 
sequently it would cause a hardship even if that were done. That 
is merely an opinion on my part. I don’t know. 

Senator Toney. Thank you very much. 

Now we will hear from Charles Figy, director of the Michigan 
Department of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES FIGY, DIRECTOR OF THE MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Fiey. Mr. Chairman, I am Charles Figy, director of the Michi 
gan baskaes nt of Agriculture. I have served in that capacity for 
more than 10 years and during that time have come in contact with 
thousands of farmers in the State of Michigan. 

The Michigan Department of Agriculture has used the services 
of WJR on many occasions. In fact, members of our staff appear 
on its farm program every Saturday morning. This is a cooperative 
service furnished by WJR without cash consideration to either the 
Department of Agriculture or the radio station. 

WJRK radio station has made its equipment available at statewide 
and national events held in the State, not only to cover those events 
for its listeners, but the recording equipment has been made available 
to other stations. In fact, I have recorded programs with WJR 
equipment for other stations. 

Now, if I can digress from my written statement for just a minute, 
when I say we take their program every Saturday morning, it is to 
tell the story of Michigan agriculture and functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Department. We like to be able to cover the entire 
State with this, and for that reason of course we need a powerable 
clear-channel station that can be operated without interference. 

Michigan is a rather long State. In fact, when I am here today 
I am not quite as far from my office as if I were in Ironwood, Mich., 
today, and so in order to cover this and get the story to our people, we 
think we need the services of a strong clear-channel station that would 
reach all the residents of the State of Michigan at the same of day 
and at a given day of the week, which is every Saturday. 

I am also a dairy farmer, having been a breeder of registered Hol- 
stein cattle for more than 30 years. 

Senator Tosry. Why don’t you raise Guernsey’s ? 

Mr. Ficy. Well, we have a surplus of butter today, that’s why. 

Senator Tonry. We are going to give it away. 

Mr. I‘icy. We are going to sell solids, not fats, from now on. 

Senator Toney. That Holstein milk is so poor. 

Mr. Fiey. Well, if vou look at me, I don’t need the fat. 

I still manage my 400-acre farm in Lenawee County with a herd 
of 70 head of registered cattle. 

My farm is operated by two young married men on a profit-sharing 
basis. They both have radios in the cow barns and houses. 
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Senator Tosry. Does the radio in the cow barn help the flow of 
milk? ( 
Mr. Ficy. Honestly, Senator, I think it does. I am serious about it. 


IMPORTANCE OF MARKET NEWS 


Now, let me refer a little more to this 6:30 market. Detroit is our 
largest city, of course, in the State, making up about a half of the 
entire population of the State and therefore, “it takes the product from 
a big portion of our agricultural area to supply Detroit. It is by far 
our leading livestock market. 

I will say this, and I mean every word of it: That when my men 
listen to the radio at 6:30 in the morning and if Marshall Wells told 
us there was a surplus of hogs on the market that day and that there 
was a carryover, that they didn’t get them all sold, naturally, we would 
not take a load in on that day even if we had them r ady to go. 

We would watch the market when he reported that the market was 
cleaned up for the day, and the demand was good, and then we would 
quickly try and get the hogs ready and still make the Detroit market 
on that day, which we can do when we are located about a hundred 
miles from the market. 

Let me say Michigan is covered by some local radio stations, many 
of them such as the one in Adrian in the county where I live that 
covers the local area quite well, but we depend on the statewide 
station to get all of our people at the same time with the same kind 
of a program that we get accustomed to and who are ready and 
qualified to interpret what this gentleman has to say. We almost 
know what he is going to say before he starts to talk many times, but 
we do get his story every morning. 

I have told you about the-distance, of course, which we would like 
to have you come to Michigan to’see. I understand here from testi- 
mony that was introduced that if this agreement was ratified that the 
Cuban station would be given the same frequency yas WJR. Now, as 
I say, I think we need and are justified in having a clear channel sta- 
tion to cover the State. 

However, up at the northern part of the State where I was not so 
long ago trying to get the usual WJR program, I continually got in- 
terference from somewhere. I know it was not at the local station at 
Traverse City, where I happened to be, but from somewhere in the 
distance I was getting a noise that I couldn’t tune out and I couldn’t 
pick up WJR, which I was particularly interested in that morning, 
in order to get the market report and the weather. 


WEATHER REPORTS 


We do depend on this weather report as many of the rest of the 
people have told you, because we base our farm operations on what 
is said in this report. The weather report not only gives Mr. Wells’ 
opinion of what it might be, but is sent directly from the weather 
station. 

The men at the weather station tell us exactly what we might expect, 
not only in my county where my farms are, but in every other county 
coming in from every other weather station over the entire State. 
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Senator Tosry. What is their batting average on weather reports ? 

Mr. Fiey. Well, it is better than the Detroit Tigers. 

Senator Toney. That isa terrible comparison. 

Mr. Fiey, I say it is pretty good. I think if we depend on it they 
pretty much hit it giving it to us in the morning. It 1s a little better 
than looking at the almanac to tell whether it is going to rain on that 
day, but I am sure it is quite good and we depend on it. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, most of the other things that I might say 
to you have been said by other people, but I wanted to bring out those 
things about how we do depend on the station and we hope that 
nothing will be done in any way to interfere with the broadcasting 
they have been doing in the past. 

Senator Toney. You will excuse me for my libel as to Holstein 
cattle, won’t you / 

Mr. Fiay. Yes, indeed. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Figy in its entirety is 
as follows :) 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES FIGY 


I am Charles Figy, director of the Michigan Department of Agriculture. I 
have served in that capacity for more than 10 years and during that time have 
come in contact with thousands of farmers in the State of Michigan. 

The Michigan Department of Agriculture has used the services of WJR on 
many occasions. In fact, members of our staff appear on its farm program every 
Saturday morning. This is a cooperative service furnished by WJR without 
cash consideration to either the department of agriculture or the radio station. 

WJR radio station has made its equipment available at statewide and 
national events held in the State, not only to cover those events for its listeners, 
but the recording equipment has been made available to other stations. In 
fact, I have recorded programs with WJR equipment for other stations. 

I am also a dairy farmer, having been a breeder of registered Holstein cattle 
for more than 30 years. I still manage my 400-acre farm in Lenawee County 
with a herd of 70 head of registered cattle. 

My farm is operated by two young married men on a profit sharing basis. 
They both have radios in the cow barns and houses. They depend on WJR, 
which has been serving the farmer for many years, for the market and weather 
reports and general farm news. In order to get good reception over the ordinary 
noise of the barn they need a strong station without interference. 

When I speak of conditions on my farm, I believe I express the opinion of 
thousands of farmers in the State of Michigan and, no doubt, of those in adjoin- 
ing States. My farm is operated on a very practical basis, typical of most farms 
in the State. 

Although much of Michigan is covered by local or small stations, such as 
WABJ at Adrian, still a large number of farmers depend on the services of a 
strong clear channel station in our largest city, Detroit, as it is by far our 
largest consuming center. This statement is borne out by a poll taken by me 
at many farm meetings. 

The weather reports and forecasts of WJR are supplied on a regularly 
scheduled basis 7 days per week. This information applies not only to the 
vicinity of Detroit but also to all of Michigan, the adjoining States, and Great 
Lakes. 

There are areas in Michigan where the residents are too distant from small 
stations to get service from them. These people depend entirely on clear channel 
stations such as WJR. However, much of the time they hear noise and static, 
particularly in the summer. An increase in power so as to eliminate this inter- 
ference is greatly to be desired. Many of us can remember the improved service 
we had from WLW in Cincinnati back in the middle 1930’s when that station 
was using higher power. 

I understand that the NARBA, which this committee is considering, will place 
a Cuban station on the same frequency resulting in interference to WJR. I 
also understand there are provisions that would stand in the way of increasing 
the power of WJR. 
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We are opposed to this sacrifice of the principal clear channel service to much 
of Michigan and urge that everything possible be done to see to it that the 
wavelength of WJR as well as other clear channel stations be kept free of 
interference and that the way is kept open for increased power on these stations. 

For these reasons, I am opposed to ratification of the 1950 NARBA. 


Senator Toney. Mr. W. J. Brake, master, Michigan State Grange. 
STATEMENT OF W. J. BRAKE, MASTER, MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Brake. My name is W.J. Brake. I live at 522 East Broadway, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., a city of 11,000 population, 70 miles north of 
Lansing, the capital city of Michigan. 

J am ai master of the Michigan State Grange, representing 30,000 
Grange members in 20,000 farm families who are members of Mich- 
igan’s 388 subordinate, or local Grange units, located in nearly every 
section ot Michigan. 


WJR’S SERVICES TO FARMERS 


[ am here to speak in favor of clear-channel broadcasting service, 
with particular emphasis on radio station WJR of Detroit. During 
some 30 years as a Grange member 1 have had numerous opportuni 
ties to observe and personally experience the finest kind of coopera- 
tion from radio station WJR. I have found, and I know that this 
reflects the opinion of many others, that WJR’s efforts to serve the 
rural and small-town audiences are unexcelled in that area. 

Our local State and National representatives have always found 
a receptive attitude on the part of WJR’s farm director and the sta- 
tion management in their presentation of Grange meetings, programs, 
and other educational and agricultural activities. W2JR’s farm editor 
and his mobile recording unit have attended many Grange events and 
made many friends among the Grange people. This has made the 
services of this station more personal and friendly. 

Because of WJR’s widespread audience and the habit which most 
ae rs of my acquaintance have of listening to its varied programs, 

» find this station’s clear-channel coverage to be of utmost value in 
servicing the listening requirements of both farmers and smalltown 
listeners. Inasmuch as Detroit is the chief market for most of Mich- 
igan, Detroit prices are important to Michigan farmers; and as the 
weather reports from this station are compiled for Michigan, they 
are very accurate for that locality. These two features appeal espe- 
cially to Michigan’s farm audiences. Moreover, farm people desire 
good music, good plays, and similar programs just as much as those 
who live in the cities. 

it has been my personal experience, and from comments made by 
Grange members, that WJR is received with satisfactory clarity most 
of the time. However, there are some instances when poor reception, 
due to interference, mars the reception to the point where it is of 
little value. 

Many Grangers living in Ohio, Indiana, southwestern Michigan, 
on the western side of the State or in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, complain of poor radio reception and have commented that their 
habit of listening to such clear-channel outlets such as WLW in 
Cincinnati, WJR in Detroit, WGN or WLS in Chicago is interfered 
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with to a serious degree. This interference is especially noticeable 
during the summer months. 


OPPOSITION TO NARBA 


Because of the dependence which most farmers have on clear- 
channel broadeasting stations. I would like to express ny Opposition 
to the pending NARBA which would allow additional interference 
and prevent the improvement of our existing clear-channel services 
in the future. 

In my letter of May 4, 1953, to Senator Charles Tobey, chairman of 
the NARBA Subcommittee, I referred to the stand of the Michigan 
State Grange, meeting in anual session, with regard to the preserva- 
tion of clear-channel radio stations. Again I would like to reaffirm 
that position and to go on record as s being opposed to the acceptance 
ot any agreement, or the signing of any treaty, which would in any 
way interfere with the present radio facilities which so many thou- 
sands and thousands of farmers depend on for accurate market re- 
ports, weather reports, and current farm news. 

It is my personal opinion, and the opinion of my friends and asso- 
clates with whom I have discussed the matter, that clear-channel sta- 
tions, such as WR render the very best of services to the farm peo- 
ple, and — any interference by new or existing foreign stations 
would cause a real hardship for rural listeners. 

I wish to thank the committee for the privilege | of appearing before 
it to express my opposition to the ratification of the NARBA of 1950. 

Senator Toney. Thank you very much. I want to say to you and 
to those here assembled that I am very sympathetic with your point of 
view, because I lived, for years, on a farm and, cared for with my own 
hands, in New Hampshire. I know what these programs mean. We 
can put ourselves in your place to a very great extent here, and we 
will give due consideration to the arguments presented, | promise 
you that. 

We will now hear from Mr. Kit H. Hanes, National Council of 
Farmer ( ‘ooperatives, Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF KIT H. HANES, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hanes. Thank you, Senator Tobey. I recognize there are 
extreme demands on your time, and I tr ied to make this statement as 
br lef as possib le. 

My name is Kit H. Hanes, and I am director of information for 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, which has its offices 
at 744 Jackson Place in Washington. 

The N: ation: al Council of Farmer Cooperatives is a conference body 
of farmers’ cooper: ative marketing and purchasing associations whic h 
represents some 5,000 agricultural cooperatives serving approximately 
2,600,000 farm families over the Nation. The vast majority of farmer 
cooperatives in this country are engaged in the marketing of one or 
more agricultural commodities, and the vast majority of the coopera- 
tives affiliated with the national council, likewise, are engaged in 
marketing operations. 
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Since all farmers are engaged in production for market of one or 
more agricultural commodities, it is only natural—and sound-business 
practice—that they should be vitally interested in availability of up- 
to-the-minute market data, including volume of receipts of the various 
commodities, prices being offered and paid, and market trends. Simi- 
larly, it is only natural and the exercise of sound business for all 
farmers to be vitally interested in the availability of data relating 
to climatic conditions, particularly the timely and accurate forecast- 
ing of weather data. 


RADIO’S IMPORTANCE TO FARMERS 


Within the past 25 years, radio has become the single communica- 
tions media best suited to providing farmers both up-to-the-minute 
market and weather data and has become the single media upon which 
a large number of them depend for this information. In many areas 
of the Nation, radio has become more than a source of wholesome en- 
tertainment for the farm family. It is a working tool, used many 
times during any 24-hour period as a means of obtaining information 
which otherwise would not be as readily available but which can mean 
the difference between success or failure in the conduct of a farming 
enterprise. 

Since radio is of such importance both to farm production and to 
marketing of agricultural commodities, the national council has main- 
tained close touch with developments affecting rural radio, and has 
steadfastly insisted that continuing efforts be made to improve radio 
service to rural listeners. At the same time, the national council has 
taken a firm stand against acceptance by the United States Govern- 
ment of any international agreement the terms of which would tend 
to impair radio service available to rural listeners or in any way pre- 
vent improvements in existing service. 

I would like to add here, parenthetically, that we have had a firm 
stand for many years since before I came with the council for the 
maintenance of sufficient clear channel radio stations to adequately 
serve farmers. When I get to citing a couple of statements of policy 
which are relatively brief, I would like to read the whole resolu- 
tion rather than the part dealing with only this treaty, if I may, sir. 


Yr 


VIEWS OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


At the council’s annual meeting at Chicago in January 1950, the 
delegate body adopted a statement of policy setting forth its views 
on importance of radio to rural people and expressing opposition to 
any legislation or administrative action of government which would 
impair such service or prevent its improvement. This statement of 
policy took cognizance of current international radio negotiations, 
specifically opposed excessive demands of foreign governments for 
broadcasting rights, and urged the Department of State maintain a 
firm stand against inroads of other nations on radio channels used 
by domestic broadcasting stations. 

The 1950 statement policy dealing with this matter reads as fol- 
lows: 


Knowing that radio service is vital to our rural population, the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives hereby expresses its opposition to any legislation 
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which would impair or prevent the improvement of rural radio service, which, 
at best, is quite inadequate. 

Many of the rural people depend to a large extent upon clear-chan- 
nel stations for their radio service and such service should be protected 
and improved. This is even more true now because television now 
available to large metropolitan areas will not be available to many 
rural areas for an indefinite period. The council requests that no 
action be taken by the Congress or the Federal Communications Com- 
mission which would allow the breakdown of clear channels serving 
rural areas. On the contrary, the council urgently recommends that 
such clear-channel stations be granted sufficient facilities to serve farm 
communities and rural areas not presently enjoying the superior radio 
service available to all metropolitan areas. 

In recent months, the United States has been a party to an international 
radio frequency allocation conference with other North American nations. Dur- 
ing that conference, the council vigorously protested the demands of the Cuban 
Government for broadeasting rights on channels which are so essential to the 
people of the United States. The council again requests that the United States 
Department of State maintain a firm stand against the attempted inroads of 
foreign nations on radio channels utilized by stations in the United States. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE TREATY 


Many of the demands cited in this statement of policy are embodied 
in the proposed agreement which was signed here on November 15, 
1950, and which now is being considered by the subcommittee. The 
national council opposed granting of these unreasonable demands at 
the time the agreement was being formulated, and it continues to 
oppose - am now that the agreement is in final form. 

We, of course would not attempt to discuss terms of this agree- 
ment from a technical standpoint. The vast storehouse of engineering 
knowledge which has been and is available to the subcommittee is 
adequate for forming opinions based upon technical aspects of this 
matter. Our interest in this proposed agreemnt and our firm op- 
position to ratification of the agreement as now submitted is based 
entirely upon our experience with and knowledge of the importance of 
radio to farm people and our sincere desire to attempt to prevent 
any impairment or curtailment of raio service currently available to 
rural listeners. 


REASONS FOR OBJECTIONS 


An analysis of the agreement before you would indicate that (1) 
it threatens to restrict present rural radio service by granting Cuban 
stations the specific right to use six channels now classified as clear 
channels and, at the same time, would open the way for some use by 
Cuban stations of all other clear channels; (2) it would allow Cuban 
expansion of service on the so-called class 1-B regional and local 
channels, to the present and future impairment of service now avail- 
able on those frequencies; (3) further restriction of present service 
to United States listeners, particularly rural listeners, is likely because 
of shared use of clear — by stations in Jamaica and the Domini- 
can Republic; and (4) while the agreement is designed as a North 
American regional ss diomeieiea, the fact remains that neither Mexico 
nor Haiti are signatories. The tremendous land area of Mexico is 
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the second largest user of radio in North America, and any agreement 
of this type, to which Mexico is not a party in all probability would 
open the way for new and perhaps more excessive demands on the 
part of that Government. s 

That this agreement was not considered as being satisfactory, even by 
officials under whose direction it was negotiated, is evidenced by 
-tatements in the letter of transmittal to the former President by the 
former Secretary of State. These two statements read as follows: 

The other countries participating in the new NARBA fare at least as well as 
they did under the previous agreement, and in many important respects their 
situation is substantially improved. The latter is particularly true in the case 
of Cuba and also, to some extent, in the cases of Canada, Jamaica, and the 
Dominican Republic. 


And 


There are some features of the agreement which, from the viewpoint of the 
United States, are not wholly desirable and in some respects the agreement is 
not as favorable to the United States as was the original NARBA agreement of 
1937. 

THREAT TO RURAL SERVICE 


The threats to service afforded rural listeners and the admitted 
weakness in the new NARBA agreement, which the subcommittee has 
under consideration, were disturbing to the national council and to 
its officials and delegates who are elected by the farmers they represent. 
Consequently, at the 1952 annual meeting at Chicago, the council’s 
delegate body : eain emphi asized its gener: al oppos ition to any moves 
which would oaks the level of radio service to rural listeners, and 
specifically voiced its opposition to terms of the NARBA agreement. 
At that time a statement of policy was adopted which declared : 

We reiterate our position in behalf of radio clear channels and adequate 
power for them as the best means of serving rural areas in small towns throughout 
America. 

We go on record as being firmly opposed to the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement as signed November 15, 1950, and view it as a tremendous 
threat to the already existing inadequate radio service for rural areas. We call 
upon the United States Senate to reject this treaty and request a new con- 
ference with Mexico, Cuba, and Haiti participating so that the demands of all 
nations can be considered simultaneously; and so that the best interests of the 
United States, especially the inadequately served rural and smalltown areas, be 
viven prime consideration. 

These statements of a represent the considered judgment of 
men who are recognized as leaders among the farmers whom they 
serve and who also are rec meena as experts in their respective fields, 
whether it be principally in production of farm commodities or pri- 
marily in agricultural marketing. 

In view of the weakness of the proposed agreement, we respectfully 
recommend that it be disapproved by this subcommittee and that you 
urge the Department of State to call another conference for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a new radio broadcasting agreement under which 
America’s rural radio users will be assured of adequate radio service 
which is so essential to sound conduct of their farming operations. 

Senator Toney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hanes. I thank you, sir. 

Senator Toney. I would like to hear from the State of Wisconsin 
now, the State to which all nations are indebted for giving the United 
States one of its greatest American Senators, the late Robert M. La 
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Follette and his wonderful son whom God took from us a few months 
ago. Thatis Mr. Swanton. I see that he is not here. 
(The statement submitted by Mr. Swanton is as follows :) 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE, 
Madison, Wis., July 6, 1953. 
Senator CHARLES W. Tosey, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Tobey: Due to the postponement of the hearing on the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, it will be impossible for me to 
appear before your committee July 8 or 9. I regret this very much because I 
had hoped to be able to appear in person for the purpose of setting forth the 
reasons for our opposition to the regional broadcasting agreement. which was 
signed in November of 1950. 

Our organization, the Wisconsin Council of Agricultural Cooperative, is 
strongly of the opinion the proposed treaty should not be ratified by the Senate. 
I am, for that reason, setting forth our position in this matter and I respectfully 
ask that the enclosed statement be made a part of your hearing record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miro K. SWANTON, 
Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF Mito K. SWANTON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE WISCONSIN 
COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE COOPERATIVI 


My name is Milo K. Swanton. My address is rural route 5, Madison 4, Wis. 
I am a farmer living on and operating a dairy and livestock farm. 

Also I am executive secretary of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Co- 
operative. Our organization consists of 87 agricultural associations which are 
federated together in our group. The total membership of these 87 agricultural 
associations amounts to approximately 90,000 individual farm units in Wis 
consin. Our federation of cooperative agricultural associations was incorporated 
in 1928 for the purpose of constructively promoting the economic and social 
interests of rural people in Wisconsin. Our activities are educational and 
informational. Our major emphasis is upon service in the fields of cooperative 
purchasing, and marketing. Our membership includes dairy, livestock, cash 
crop, fruit, tobacco, wool, and poultry marketing organizations 

Speaking on behalf of myself and our organization, I respectfully urge that the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement signed in Washington, D. C., 
on December 15, 1950, be rejected by the United States Senate. 

Farmers and leaders connected with the 87 agricultural associations federated 
in our group hold in very high regard the services provided by the clear channel 
stations in this area. It must be borne in mind that the clear channel stations 
in this area are particularly valuable to rural people here and elsewhere because 
of the fact that they provide a unit of coverage—a common denominator of 
information and interest that helps greatly to bring about greater unity of 
information and interest than otherwise would be possible. We feel that clear 
channel stations are in a position to and do actually provide a quality, uniformity, 
and breadth of practical service not otherwise available. 

This is particularly important where distances are greater and where diversity 
of agricultural interests has a tendency to cause a blocking out of many interests, 
programs, and movements around which farmers need so much to rally and pull 
together. The coming of radio has done more to relieve loneliness and to end 
the old feeling of rural isolation than any other contribution to rural life in 
modern America. 

From a business standpoint today’s modern mechanized and interdependent 
economy makes it necessary for farmers to have prompt and full opportunity to 
get market information direct from primary market and assembly centers. This 
means a wide dependence by farmers, particularly in the Middle West, and 
throughout America, upon the services of the clear channel stations. It is of 
inestimable value for dairy, livestock, and cash-crop farmers to get reliably 
and without interference, market, scientific, and business information that is 
made available over the clear channel and regional stations. 

The North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement definitely threatens 
the future of the broad common services rendered by the clear channel stations. 
The concessions might well injure listeners particularly in rural areas, including 
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small towns that for many years have come to depend quite extensively upon 
clear channel radio reception. The grants made to Cuban stations will create 
more and more interference with clear channel station reception in many rural 
homes. Furthermore, we have to reckon with the fact that improvement of 
rural service in many sections must come pretty largely from increases in power 
for our clear channel stations which the agreement will limit. 

So far I have discussed class I-A clear channel stations only. It is our under- 
standing, however, that the concessions to Cuba particularly will also injure the 
services rendered by United States class I-B and regional stations. 

It is our understanding that Mexico rejected some of the concessions our 
United States delegation offered. This could indicate that Mexico was holding 
back on a card she plans to play in the future in the form of even greater 
demands. In this picture, the concessions made to Cuba will undoubtedly play 
an important part. A treaty without Mexico is an unrealistic one. 

I personally think it would be well to reexamine the situation in Cuba wherein 
a little island would have 115 broadcasting stations and wherein Habana already 
has 29 full-time AM broadcasting stations in service. This is more than our 
larger cities in the United States have, and yet the new agreement proposes to 
increase the number to 31 stations for Habana at the expense of United States 
rural radio service. 

We are particularly concerned over this agreement with Cuba also because 
it gives Cuba the right to operate on all United States class I-A clear channels. 
At the same time it restricts the United States from increasing the strength of 
its stations on these channels in rural areas where, as I said before, more power, 
not less, is needed. 

As I said in the beginning, for myself as a practical farmer living in rural 
Wisconsin and as executive secretary for 87 agricultural associations in Wis- 
consin, I am saying that I feel the Cuba agreement has gone out of bounds, even 
beyond what Cuba expected and certainly to the extent of jeopardizing un- 
necessarily the interests of rural people here in the Middle West. 

We urge that the proposed treaty be rejected and that a new agreement be 
negotiated among all the North American nations. The agreement so negotiated 
should be fair and equitable to all and should protect the presently needed United 
States rural service and allow it to be improved. 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE CO-OPERATIVE, 
Madison 3, Wis., April 28, 1953. 
Senator CHARLES W. ToBEY, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Bulding, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Toney: As a practical farm operator as well as Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Co-operative, I am writing to tell you of our 
concern over the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. Farmers 
and leaders connected with the 87 agricultural associations federated in our 
croup, hold in very high regard the services provided by the clear channel sta- 
tions in this area. It must be borne in mind that the clear channel stations 
are particularly valuable to rural people here and elsewhere because of the fact 
that they provide a unit of coverage—a common denominator of information 
and interest that helps greatly to bring about greater unity of information and 
interest than otherwise would be possible. We feel that clear channel stations 
are in a position to, and do, actually provide a quality, unformity and breadth of 
practical service not otherwise available. This is particularly important where 
distances are, greater and where diversity of agricultural interests have a tend- 
ency to cause a blocking out of many interests, programs and movements around 
which farmers need so much to rally and pull together. 

The North American Regional Broadcasting agreement definitely threatens the 
future of the broad common services rendered by the clear channel stations. 
The concessions might well injure listeners particularly in rural areas, including 
small towns that for many years have come to depend quite extensively upon 
clear channel radio reception. The grants that have been made to Cuban sta- 
tions will create more and more interference with clear channel class I station 
reception in many rural homes. Furthermore we have to reckon with the fact 
that improvement of rural service in many sections must come pretty largely 
from increases in power for our clear channel stations which the agreement will 
limit. 
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So far I have discussed class I clear channel stations only. It is our feeling, 
however, that the concessions to Cuba particularly, will also injure the services 
rendered by class I-b regional stations. 

It is my understanding that Mexico rejected some of the concessions our United 
States delegation offered. This could incicate that Mexico was holding back 
on a “card” she plans to play in the future in the form of even greater demands. 
In this picture the concessions made to Cuba will undoubtedly play an impor- 
tant part. 

I personally think it would be well to finecomb the situation in Cuba wherein 
a little island would have 115 broadcasting stations recognized by our agree- 
ment and wherein Habana already has 29 full-time AM broadcasting stations 
in service. This is more than our larger cities in the United States have and yet 
the new agreement proposes to increase the number to 31 stations for Habana. 
Furthermore, as I said, we need to weigh the Cuban broadcasting situation 
pretty carefully in view of the fact that a large number of the stations to be 
recognized in Habana are in the 760-kilocycle band. It is this particular band 
used by clear channel stations in this area that can cause a lot of conflict in the 
form of disturbed service. 

We are particularly concerned over this agreement with Cuba also because 
it gives Cuba the rig ht to operate on all United States class I-A clear channels, 
At the same time it restricts the United States from increasing the strength of its 
stations on these channels in rural areas where as I said before, more power, not 
less, is needed. 

As I said in the beginning, fos myself as a practical farmer living in rural 
Wisconsin and as executive secretary for 87 agricultural associations in Wiscon- 
sin, I am saying that I feel the Cuba agreement has gone far out of bounds, 
even beyond what Cuba expected and certainly to the extent of jeopardizing 
unnecessarily the interests of rural people here in the Middle West. I trust that 
your committee will give this matter very serious consideration, “combing” as 
I said the ill effects to us here at home. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mito K. SwAnron, 
Executive Secretary. 


The next. witness is Mr. B. E. Schroeder, Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives. 


STATEMENT OF B. E. SCHROEDER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, TEXAS 
FEDERATION OF COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Scuroeper. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you that practically 
everything probably has been said on this subject, and there certainly 
isn’t any need for re petition. There are several points that I would 
like to discuss with you just.a moment. One of them is the ver y evident 
fact, I think, that we have neglected the marketing of farm products. 

I think we will all agree, as evidenced by the huge surpluses that we 
have on hand today, that we have probably licked the problem of 
production, that is, if nature is kind enough to cooperate, but I feel 
that we have neglected the very important segment of agriculture, and 
that is the marke ‘ting of our agricultural products. 

Now, we get quite a bit of that type of information from the clear 
channel stations in Texas, but, of course, again as in many other parts 
of the country, that information is not received at all in great parts 
of the State, and very inferior reception in those areas also, and we 
need that type of information. That is a point that I would like to 
come back to in just a moment. 

And also, there have been proposals niade to increase the number 
of stations msg of adding more power to the already established 
stations. Now, in Texas where we have vast areas with very little 
population, dices areas would not support any more radio stations, 
so what we need down there is stations that have more power to reach 
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those areas where reception is now very inferior or not received at all, 
so that our prime need is that, and it is for that reason that I want to 
join the other farm Hag ey Ng in opposition to this treaty. 

Irom the testimony that has been given here by the proponents 
and the opponents of this treaty, I have come to the conclusion that 
it will not give us the possibility of increased power, due to the im- 
pairment of the broadcasting of our present stations, and even if the 
present stations were given more power, the impairment of that broad- 
casting would nullify that increase in power, so those are the two 
reasons that I, as executive secretary of the Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives, and the Texas Cooperative Association, would recommend 
to this committee that they recommend to the main committee the non- 
ratification of this treaty. Thank you very much for letting me 
appear before you. 

Senator Toney. We thank you for your fine cooperation and your 
prepared statement will be included in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Schroeder is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF B. E. SCHROEDER 


My name is B. E. Schroeder. I am executive secretary of the Texas Federation 
of Cooperatives. 

I would like to quote to you a resolution passed by our organization at our 
annual membership meeting in San Antonio, Tex.., on Saturday, February 23, 
1952 

“Knowing that radio service is vital to our rural population, the Texas Fed- 
eration of Cooperatives hereby expresses its Opposition to any legislation which 
would impair or prevent the improvement of rural radio service, which at best 
is quite inadequate. 

“Many of the rural people depend to a large extent upon clear channel sta- 
tions for their radio service and such service should be protected and improved. 

“Therefore, the federation requests that no action be taken by the Congress or 
the Federal Communications Commission which would allow the breaking down 
of clear channels serving rural areas. On the contrary the federation urgently 
recommends that such clear channel stations be granted sufficient facilities to 
serve farm communities and rural areas not presently enjoying the superior radio 
service available to all metropolitan areas. 

“In recent months the United States has been a party to an international 
radio frequency allocating conference with other North American nations. The 
federation requests that the United States Department of State maintain a firm 
stand against the attempted inroads of foreign nations on radio channels utilized 
by stations in the United States.” 

This resolution, unanimously adopted by the Texas Federation of Cooperatives 
clearly states our stand on NARBA. I would like to take a few minutes to under- 
line a few factors which convince us we are right in taking this stand, and to add 
a few personal observations. 

I know and understand the needs of farmers, for I grew up on a farm in 
Caldwell County, Tex. There I learned first hand the value of being well-in- 
formed on market conditions, the weather, and other factors which vitally effect 
farming. The value of the farmer’s being well-posted on market prices and the 
trends that affect those prices was even more clearly brought home to me as I 
pursued my studies at Texas A. & M. College, where I majored in the subject of 
marketing. I later taught that subject at A & M. 

I think it is quite obvious that there is room for tremendous improvement in 
the field of marketing of farm products. Too often the farmers battle for eco- 
nomic gain is won on the production front, only to be lost in the market place. 
\ big part of the job to be done is of an informational and educational nature. 
A great deal of time, money and effort has been devoted to offering the farmer 
advice and assistance on methods of increasing production. Too little attention 
has been paid to improved marketing methods and procedures. 

I mention this to emphasize one of the ways in which radio has been and can 
continue to be of vital importance to rural listeners. The well-informed farmer 
definitely has the advantage over the uninformed producer, be it from the stand- 
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point of production or marketing. And it has been clearly demonstrated re- 
peatedly that the rural listener relies on his radio for daily information on crops, 
markets, weather and other items of particular interest to him. 

The duties of my job carry me to every part of Texas. I am in touch with 
farmers and people who serve farm families in all the many diversified farming 
and ranching areas of this big State. I am ever aware of the appreciation of 
these rural and smalltown listeners for the program services provided by clear 
channel stations such as WOAIL in San Antonio * * * stations equipped and 
staffed to provide the kind of special radio services desired and needed on the 
farms and ranches. At the same time I am aware that there is room for con- 
siderable improvement in radio service in the far too numerous sections where 
radio reception is poor. Here I have in mind particularly areas of west Texas. 
Areas that are thinly populated by comparison with many agricultural sections 
of the country. Areas that are not only poorly served with radio, but with many 
other conveniences which city folks take for granted, such as telephone and 
mail service, educational and entertainment facilities, television and so on. 

Here again I'd like to refer to my training in the field of marketing. We learn 
early in the study of that subject about the law of supply and demand. I under- 
stand that it has been proposed by some that areas such as those I have de- 
scribed might be better served with the addition of more radio stations rather 
than higher power for the clear channel stations which are already doing a good 
job of providing farm service programs. Although I am not a radioman, it 
would appear to me that a station in one of these thinly populated areas with- 
out a sizable city to draw revenue from would find the pickings pretty slim. It 
seems logical to retain the few remaining clear channels and give them the extra 
power needed to serve such areas. 

As stated in the resolution quoted earlier, the Texas Federation of Cooperatives 
is opposed to any breaking down of our clear channel stations by legislation 
or negotiation, and we certainly favor rejection of NARBA—a treaty which 
obviously has that effect. 

One final objection to NARBA * * * and that is on the basis of something 
which it does not contain: agreement with Mexico In Texas we are already 
well acquainted with Mexican radio interference. An agreement which not 
only leaves out Mexico but invites her to make equal or greater demands is far 
from desirable. 

In conclusion, I, speaking for the Texas Federation of Cooperatives, urge that 
the North American Regional Broadcast Agreement be rejected by the Senate. 


Senator Toney. Claude FE. Beebe, president, Tung Growers Council 
of America, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. Beebe, what is tung? 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE B. BEEBE, PRESIDENT, TUNG GROWERS 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Beene. Mr. Chairman, tune oil is an oil that originated in 
China. It is produced from the tung tree. 

Senator Topry. Is it produced in this country / 

Mr. Berner. Yes, sir, toa fair extent up to this time. 

Senator Toney. Is it a profitable crop ¢ 

Mr. Berse. It is. 

Senator Torry. Does it come from a tree ? 

Mr. Berne. The oil is expelled from the meat of the tung nut which 
looks like a small apple on the tree. After it is matured and dried, 
it iscracked open. There are 47 seeds inside. 

Senator Torry. Do you extract the oil and sell it commercially ? 

Mr. Berersr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tonry. What is it used for? 

Mr. Brerene. Mostly for high-grade paints and varnishes, also a lot 
of smaller uses, automobile brake bands. 

Senator Torry. What is the unit of sale, a gallon, a pound, or what? 

Mr. Brenr. It is usually sold by the pound. 
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Senator Tonry. What does it bring a pound ? 

Mr. Bresr. Twenty-seven cents a pound, one-half cent above parity. 

Senator Toney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Breese. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will 
brief my statement here. I think I can get through in 6 minutes. I 
certainly will try to. 

My name is Claude E. Beebe. My residence is in DeFuniak Springs, 
Fla. That is near Pensacola. I come before this committee today 
as President of the Tung Growers Council of America. Our organiza- 
tion is composed of tung growers, and I would like to point out also, 
farmers in that area, many of our farmers have combined with live- 
stock and other types of farming, and farmers living in Texas, Louis- 
iana, Alabama, Georgia, Mississip pi, and Florida who have combined 
tung culture with aoe ‘k, dairying, and general farming, with the 
principal production in four States, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
and Alabama. 

It is approximately 7 years old, having been formed for the purpose 
of furthering research, and stimulating more efficient production for 
the tung growers of the United States. There are approximately 
15,000 people engaged in working in the various phases of our indus- 
try. For your information, the end product of the tung growers is 
tung oil, used primarily as a drying agent for paints, v: arnishes, and 
lacquers. During the war, tung oil w: as considered a strategic material, 
and all domestic production was earmarked for military use only. 
In other words, we did not have any tung oil allocated to industry. 
That has worked to a disadvantage today in that it has cut our 
consumption in half. 

The oil is obtained from nuts that grow on tung trees approximately 
the size of pear trees. Because of climatic conditions required, grow- 
ing of tung trees in the United States is limited to that area around 
the Gulf of Mexico in the six above-named States. 

To avoid repetition, I would like to say we rely in our area upon 
station WWL, a clear channel station in New Orleans, principally. 
WSB in Atlanta also reaches some of our farmers and growers, and 
we are very well satisfied with the farm service presented. 


HURRICANE WARNINGS 


I would like to bring up another angle to emphasize the importance 
of clear channel broadcasts at night, as a matter of fact, all the time. 
In the last 6 years we have had 2 hurricanes in Florida. 

Of course, I will probably be in Dutch with the Florida State Cham- 
ber of Commerce when I get back home for mentioning that, but these 
two hurricanes came pretty close to our area, and one of them went 
up between Mobile and Pensacola, and I could only get station WWL 
during that danger period. 

I think, as you all know, usually, down in our country they give you 
15 minutes broadcasts on the progress of the hurricanes and they can 
pretty well chart them out so station WWL gave us the reports there. 
I couldn’t get St. Petersburg. 

As a matter of fact, we can’t get any radio service in northwestern 
Florida from the lower Florida. radio stations, that is, that you can 
count on, and so I was mighty glad to have that information, and as 
I said before, thank goodness ‘the hurricane veered off and didn’t 
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cause much damage. It went up through a very sparsely settled 
section. 

We tung growers and our farmers down in our area feel very 
strongly that we should have our radio service increased, that is of 
utmost importance. It seems to me that one of the questions before 
us is a technical question: Will the treaty improve service or not im- 
prove service ? 


INFORMATION OBTAINED THROUGH RADIO 


And I would like to say in due respect for our departments, Sena 
tor—and I certainly don’t want to infer that I don’t believe that all 
our workers in our various departments are not sincere; I do believe 
they are sincere, but sometimes it is a little difficult to get information, 
technical information from them, and I would like to, if I am not out 
of order, submit one thing at this time as an example of what I am 
talking about and why our growers feel that we can be best served 
by the clear channel people. 

On June 3, 1952, through our chapter in DeFuniak Springs, our 
organization wired some information to Senator Smathers of Florida, 
Senator Holland, and Congressman Bob Sikes, all of Florida. We 
had a quotation from the Oil Paint Drug Reporter dated June 2, 1952, 
showing 500 drums of tung oil, San Francisco Bank of ( ‘alifornia 
from Hong Kong; on May 5 the. issue states 138 assigned to Pacific 
Vegetable Oil Co., San Francisco, from Kobe, Japan, “and American 
Paint Journal, May 26, 8,520 pounds of oil during February, with 
origin not specified. 

Now we also had additional figures from the trade journals. The 
trade journals, of course, are subject to libel. 

We turned this matter over to our representatives. They got in 
touch with the State Department. The State Department referred 
the matter to the Treasury Department. They promised to make an 
investigation. 

We came out with an answer that they had no evidence of Com- 
ae tung oil coming into this country, and that still is the answer 
a year later, and it still stands in the record that these figures were 
published in our trade journals. 

I just wanted to throw that out to explain why sometimes possibly 
in the stress of business and so forth that we farmers can’t get, for 
some reason or other, the information that we need. 

We in the Gulf area are, of course, disturbed that Mexico ee a 
party to this agreement. It affects us very definitely. We wonder if 
the concession to Cuba in this treaty will cause Mexico to make changes 
in her broadcasting to overcome Cuban interference. 

At the present time it is a fact down in our country that the central 
portion of our radio dial is at present jammed by Mexican and Latin 
American stations. I don’t speak Spanish so I haven't investigated 
as to what stations they are from the Latin American countries, but 
that is very true. 

It is the intention of the executive committee of the Tung Growers 
Council of America to submit a resolution to the general assembly at 
our next national convention sometime in October, opposing the ratifi- 

cation of NARBA. I don’t think I need to read the resolution. 
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Senator Topngey. No, sir. 

Mr. Berner. It just says that we are opposed to it. I would like to 
ask the committee to seriously consider our feeling in the matter and 
[I want to thank you very much for being allowed to appear before you. 

Senator Torry. Thank you very muc h, sir. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Beebe in its entirety is 

a enarast 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE EF. BEEBE, PRESIDENT, TUNG GROWERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Claude E. Beebe. 
My residence is in DeFuniak Springs, Fla. I come before this committee today 
as president of the Tung Growers Council of America. Our organization is 
composed of tung growers and farmers living in ‘Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Florida who have combined tung culture with livestock, 
dairying, and general farming. It is approximately 7 years old, having been 
formed for the purpose of furthering research, and stimulating more efficient 
production for the tung growers of the United States. There are approximately 
15,000 people engaged in working in the various phases of our industry. For 
your information, the end product of the tung growers is tung oil, used primarily 
as a drying agent for paints, varnishes, and lacquers. During the war, tung 
oil was considered a strategic material and all domestic production was ear- 
marked for military use only. The oil is obtained from nuts that grow on tung 
trees approximately the size of pear trees. Because of climatic conditions re- 
quired, growing of tung trees in the United States is limited to that area around 
the Gulf of Mexico in the six above-named States. 

Tung growers in this six-State area rely for much information, as well as for 
entertainment, on radio stations. Living where I do, in northwestern Florida, 
[ want to pay tribute to the service offered by radio stations WSB and WWL. 
Although they are reasonably distant, I can receive them most of the time. I 
Want to speak especially of the WWI. farm service department. Were it not 
for their broadcasts of farm events and research developments in the experi- 
ment stations in universities in Louisiana and Mississippi, farmers in this area 
would seldom hear of the information forthcoming from these agencies. 

Our only regret is that many of our members live at points so remote from 
the station that they are unable to receive clear broadcasts at all times. That 
is why we strongly favor increased power for stations like WWL. We under- 
stand that the terms of this treaty place obstacles in the way of improving 
service. We see no reason why the American farmer should be discriminated 
against a since so much of all the material broadcast is more than 
just entertainment for him. In the case of weather reports, for example, they 
an mean the difference between crop success or failure. 

We in the gulf area are also most disturbed that Mexico is not a party to this 
agreement We realize that if the concessions to Cuba in this treaty cause 
Mexico to make changes in her broadcasting to overcome Cuban interference, 
it will affect us very seriously. At the present time, the central portion of our 
radio dial is jammed by Mexican and Latin American stations. 

It is the intention of the executive committee of the Tung Growers Council of 
America to submit a resolution to the general assembly at our national conven- 
tion some time in October opposing the ratification of NARBA. That resolution 
tentatively reads 

‘Whereas the members of the Tung Growers Council of America, located in 
the Tung Belt States of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida, 
are in a region that seems to be most affected by foreign interference, and 

“Whereas we seek to improve rural radio reception: Now, therefore, 

‘This organization opposes any treaty which will reduce the already inade- 
quate reception to farmers from clear-channel stations and will prevent them 
from increasing power.” 

We respectfully request that this treaty be redrawn and that negotiations 
take into account (a) holding the line by the present administration to protect 
our American airwaves against unnecessary foreign demands, (0) no conces- 
sions to prevent further improvement in radio service to rural America, and 
(c) the necessity of all countries in North America signing the treaty. 

Thank you very much, 


Senator Tonry. Lloyd Putnam, Western New York Apple Growers 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF LLOYD PUTNAM, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
WESTERN NEW YORK APPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Purnam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tosry. Mr. Putnam, there is a man who comes down very 
often from New York State to testify about apples. What is his 
name ¢ 

Mr. Purnam. Sam Frazier. 

Senator Torney. Is he still around ? 

Mr. Purnam. He lives in Geneseo, but he actually has an office here 
in Washington now. 

Senator Toney. I see. 

oe Putnam. Senator Tobey, this statement is brief, but I will brief 

a little further in the interest of time, with your permission. 

* My name is Lloyd Putnam. I reside at 49 Meadow View Drive, 
Penfield, N. Y., and am executive secretary of the Western New York 
Apple Growers Association, which has its office in Rochester, N. Y. 

I am appearing at this hearing representing approximately 1,000 
commercial apple growers who are members of the association and 
who produce approximately 70 percent of the apples grown in western 
and central New York. 

[ would like to add right here that they are also growers who are 
dependent on clear radio reception for many of the services essential 
to their business. I won’t go into those purposes other than to say 
one of the m: jor purposes for which our association was set up is to 
prov ide accurate and timely marketing information for apple growers. 

Senator Toney. Did you ever try New Hampshire McIntosh apples? 

Mr. Purnam. I am all too aware of New Hampshire MeIntosh 
apples. 

Our association was organized in the spring of 1950 to (1) promote 
the sale and use of apples and ap ple products; (2) to furnish accurate 
and timely market information; (3) to stabilize the pomeines apple 
market;*and (4) to represent growers’ interests with Government 
agencies and other groups. 


IMPORTANCE OF NEW YORK APPLE INDUSTRY 


The western New York fruit belt is one of the oldest and largest 
apple-producing sections of the United States. During the past 4 
years the average production in western and central New York has 
averaged between 7 and 10 million bushels. New York State as a 
whole is the second largest apple producing State of the Nation. 
The western and central New York area by itself ranks near the top 
in total production; only the States of Washington and Virginia con- 
sistently produce more app les. 

The Western New York Apple Growers Association was organized 
as a result of two pressing needs. First, the per capita consumption 
of apples in the United States has been going steadily downward for 
at least the past 30 years. Growers in western New York recognized 
the need to reverse that trend of steadily decreasing demand. 

The second, which is of primary concern today, was the need for 
up-to-the-moment factual information during the apple marketing 
season. 
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The western and central New York fruit belt is the second most 
important apple-processing belt in the United States. In recent years 
approximately two-thirds to three-fourths of the apples produced in 
western and central New York are processed. As a result, the grow- 
ers in this belt are concerned with two markets—the proc essing mar- 
ket and the fresh market. Most of the apples that go to processors 
are sold during the fall of the year. Apples sold on the fresh market 
are marketed through the fall, winter, and the following spring. 

During the short period in the fall when prices for processing 
apples are being established, conditions and prices fluctuate rapidly. 
It is essential during that period for commercial applegrowers to 
know what is happening to the market. Experience has shown that 
it is impossible for us to get that information on market conditions 
to individual growers by mail fast enough for it to be of maximum 
benefit to them. Because of this knowledge, it was suggested, when 
the association was first formed, that radio be used to get the informa- 
tion to applegrowers. 


INFORMATION FOR ORCHARD FARMERS 


Therefore, for the past 3 years, 1950, 1951, and 1952, I have broad- 
cast market and price information over station WHAM, Rochester, 
at either 6:20 or 6:25 a. m., 3 mornings a week, Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. That hour was selected because most applegrowers are 
in their homes that hour of the morning. Later in the day they are 
out in their orchards. Growers in all or parts of Monroe, Wayne, and 
Orleans Counties in New York State tune in to radio station WHAM 
for those broadcasts. Many of these growers live in rural areas where 
radio reception is not of the best. It is essential during that critical 
period that they be able to get clear reception of that programe in eo 
that they may have the information that is vital to the proper oper: 
tion of their business. 

The extension fruit specialists in each of these major fruit-produc- 
ing counties use the radio at this same approximate time to broadcast 
to growers during the spring and summer growing season. The 
weather and insect and disease developments change rapidly. It is 
essential, from the standpoint of effective control of orchard pests, 
that growers know of these changes immediately. The fruit spray 
service specialists have found the radio to be the most effective tool to 
keep the growers informed. I speak with some authority on that 
since I used to be one. 

It is our understanding that there is presently under consideration 
a treaty with other North American countries which could result in 
interference with clear-channel reception from station WHAM and 
which will limit any improvement of WHAM’s signal. Specifically 
I refer to the assignment of a station in Jamaica on WHAM's 
frequney. 

Because this marketing information in the fall and the spray infor- 
mation during the fall and spring are so essential to the — and 
other fruit growers in western and central New York and, because 
many of these producers live in rural areas in which radio reception 
is not of the best and should be improved, it is our sincere hope that 
no treaty will be ratified that will interfere with the reception of these 
programs by apple and other fruit growers. 
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Senator Toney. Mr. Putnam, you are apprehensive; is that right? 

Mr. Purnam. Apprehensive is right. 

Senator Tonry. You haven’t had the bad results so far. 

Mr. Purnam. No; we have been able to get very good rece ption. 

Senator Tosry. You are re ferring to what might happen; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Purnam. That is correct. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, I think that in view of the fact the Senate is in session, 
we will have to adjourn these hearings until 2: 30 this afternoon in this 
room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 o’clock p. m., the hearing was recessed until 
2:30 o'clock p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Tosry. The committee will come to order. 

Our next witness will be Mr. E. V. Huggins, president of Westing- 
house Radio Stations. 

All right, Mr. Huggins. 


STATEMENT OF E. V. HUGGINS, PRESIDENT, WESTINGHOUSE 
RADIO STATIONS, INC. 


Mr. Hveatns. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc., is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Under license from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, it owns and operates five radio and two 
television stations—WBZ in Boston, KYW in Philadelphia, KDKA 
in Pittsburgh, WOWO in Fort Wayne, KEX in Portland, WBZ-TV 
in Boston and WPTZ-TV in Philade Iphia. All of the radio stations 
operate on 50 kilowatts, with the exception of WOWO which pres- 
ently is operating at 10 kilowatts but will increase its power to 50 
kilowatts under permit from the FCC sometime during the fall of 
1953. WBZ in Boston and KDKA in Pittsburgh are both operated 
as clear channel stations. 

Officials of Westinghouse Radio Stations served as advisers to the 
United States delegation which negotiated the NARBA agreement 
now being considered and were present at all of the negotiating ses- 
sions. We welcome the opportunity to testify before your subcom- 
mittee, therefore, and do so with full and intimate knowledge of the 
problems which were faced by the United States delegation and the 
results which were achieved. I should like to submit for the record 
a discussion of the new NARBA agreement prepared by D. A. Myer, 
one of our officials who was present at all of the negotiating sessions 
and at the preliminary discussions of the United States delegation to 
prepare the United States position. 

It must be recognized that at the time of the negotiation the first 
NARBA agreement had expired (on March 28, 1946) and that the 
so-called modus vivendi had expired on March 28, 1949. No party 
to the original arrangements, therefore, had any rights which it was 
carrying over into the negotiation. Each government was a free 
sovereign power, free to agree or disagree as it chose, without regard 
to any existing situation. The conference, therefore, began with a 
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clean slate and had only history as background. No government, in- 
cluding our own, was in a position to lose any rights or channels and 
stood only to gain by agreement and compromise of initial positions. 

It will be recalled that the first NARBA agreement was limited 
to 5 years and that the so-called modus vivendi was limited to 3 
years. These relatively short terms reflected the original attitude on 
the part of other countries that deve loping radio in their own areas 
would put them in a stronger negotiating position than they had been 
when the first NARBA agreement was ‘negotiated. This factor was 
reflected in the negotiations for the agreement now before the sub- 
committee. 

UNITED STATES SHARE IN NARBA 


Another factor which was obviously in the minds of the delegations 
from the other countries was that, because of the fact that the United 
States has over 2,000 radio stations, it had the most to lose. It is 
obvious that interference from our neighbors in North America with 
the frequencies allocated to United States stations could have a most 
serious effect on the services received by the people in the United 
States and the investment of the United States radio stations in their 
facilities. The danger of interference by radio signals from stations 
in our neighboring countries is much greater than the danger that 
our stations will interfere with them because of the wide areas of 
coverage by our stations which can be disrupted. The coverage of 
most stations in our neighboring countries is relatively small and less 
subject to interference. Many new foreign stations had, of course, 
come into existence since the original NARBA agreement of 1941 and 
our delegation, therefore, had to negotiate in the light of this fact 
and with full recognition that the 1941 agreement was not a par- 
ticularly valuable precedent. Broadly, it was the goal of the United 
States delegation to preserve the status quo for the protection of the 
listening public and the broadcasting industry in the United States, 
against further inroads and interference from the increasing number 
of foreign stations. The agreement itself reflects, on its face, conces- 
sions by the United States to the realities of the fact that there are 
a number of new foreign stations which the foreign governments will 
not take off the air. In practical effect, however, we think the United 
States goal was achieved through the provisions of NARBA restrict- 
ing the signals of the foreign stations toward the United States. We 
believe that the agreement provides means for the proper and orderly 
protection of the interests of the United States. 


UNITED STATES BENEFITS FROM NARBA 


It is our belief, therefore, that the United States benefits sub- 
stantially by the agreement, that it is a good agreement, in the in- 
terests of the United States, and that it should be ratified. 

We shall not attempt to point out all of the advantages which we 
think this agreement provides for the United States but those of 
mi “ee significance include the following: 

While the agreement provides a specific 5-year term, it continues 
inde finitely after that period until a new agreement is negotiated. As 
a result, we shall not again be in the position which prevailed in the 
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negotiations on this agreement when we had nothing with which to 
deal. 

2. It provides international protection for the channels presently 
allocated to stations operating in the United States. ‘This is sure not 
only for the initial 5-year term but for the indefinite additional term 
who h will prevail pending the negotiation of any new agreement. 

. The agreement pe rmits adequi ite flexibility to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in its administration of domestic broadeast- 
ing, without affecting the international status of domestic broadcast- 
ing. This is made evident in the provisions relating to clear channels 
which provides that the channels are “clear” insofar as the other 
countries to the agreement are concerned but permits proper admin- 
istration of those channels by the FCC domestically in the public in- 
terest and without interference from international sources. Westing- 
house Radio Stations feels that we should not tie the hands of our 
own Government on domestic matters through international agree 
ment. 

PROTECTION AFFORDED BY NARBA 


As an illustration of the value of these points is the experience of 
Westinghouse with interference at its station in Philadelphia, KYW, 
from a Cuban station operating on the same frequency. The Cuban 
station has that frequency allocated to it under the new agreement 
but is restricted as to power and as to direction. During the interim 
period, however, the restrictions as to power and direction have not 
been observed. Our own Government could make friendly repre- 
sentations to the Cuban Government concerning the interference but 
could not do more because of the absence of a treaty. Acting pri- 
vately and directly with the Cuban station, we, Westinghouse, believe 
we have finally worked out arrangements to eliminate or substantially 
eliminate the interference. But, as stated, this had to be done by 
private negotiations (with the full knowledge and concurrence of 
both Governments) and could not be done under an international 
agreement. While Station KYW is a 1B station, similar difficulties 
could be encountered by our 1A clear channel stations and presum- 
ably by all other clear-channel stations in the United States, and we 
would be without any protection of international agreement under 
existing circumstances. We feel that the United States delegation, 
and particularly the Federal Communications Commission §repre- 
sentatives on that delegation, have obtained a sound and effective 
agreement. In the absence of an agreement, the listening public and 
the broadcasting industry may be faced with uncontrolled interfer- 
ence from foreign stations which can only be handled by private 
station-to-station negotiations, as we have conducted ourselves with 
the Cuban station referred to previously. 

We urge, therefore, that this subcommittee report out this agree- 
ment. with an affirmative recommendation for its ratification. 

I submit herewith A Discussion of the New NARBA Agreement 
by another member of Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. 
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(The pamphlet entitled “A Discussion of the New NARBA Agree- 


ment” is as follows:) 


Tue New NARBA AGREEMENT WITH A LISTING oF ITs SALIENT Pornts, BY D. A. 
Myer, WESTINGHOUSE RApIo Stations, INc., MArcH 1, 1951 


December 13, 1937, as a result of the first North American Broadcasting Con- 
ference held at Habana, Cuba, the governments of the countries in the North 
American region concluded an agreement known as the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement, hereinafter known as NARBA,. This agreement went 
into effect March 29, 1941, for a period of 5 years, expiring March 28, 1946. On 
January 30, 1941, after an engineering conference held in Washington, D. C., 
representatives of the said governments concluded an arrangement implementing 
and supplemental to NARBA, entitled ““Recommendations of the North American 
Regional Radio-Engineering Meeting.” 

On February 25, 1946, after the second North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Conference, held at Washington, D. C., the governments of the countries in the 
North American region, concluded a further agreement, hereinafter referred to as 
“interim agreement (modus vivendi),’”’ which, subject to certain modifications and 
additions therein stipulated, continued the provisions of NARBA in force for a 
period of 3 years commencing March 29, 1946, and expiring March 28, 1949. 

Due to circumstances beyond the control of the several governments of coun- 
tries in the North American region, including the many difficult problems of the 
postwar period, it proved impossible to hold the third North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference on the date of September 15, 1947, as provided in article 
XV of the modus vivendi. By general agreement it was arranged to postpone 
the conference until September 13, 1949, some 6 months after the modus vivendi 
had expired. Negotiations continued at Montreal, Habana, and Washington, 
until a new agreement was reached and signed, November 15, 1950. 

The expiration of the modus vivendi created a serious obstacle to the negotia- 
tors. The lid was off, so to speak, and the United States Delegation had no trump 
cards or even small bargaining points (except its tremendous economic strength 
which is unusable in the absence of accepting the philosophy of might makes 
right). All channel priorities expired with the old agreement and many new sta- 
tions Came into existence in other countries of the region. The broadcasting 
industry had a huge investment in skywave facilities which could be rendered 
valueless by the irresponsible operation of a small station miles distant. Al- 
though the term of the new agreement is for a period of 5 years, it shall remain 
in force until replaced by a new agreement. In the absence of an unanticipated 
denunciation by a member country, no future delegation will be faced with the 
problem of negotiating a treaty during a period when no agreement exists. 

The official United States delegation to the NARBA Conference consisted of 
Government representatives from the Federal Communications Commission and 
the Department of State. A number of representatives (including the writer) 
from the radio industry acted as advisers. It was the duty of the participants 
to negotiate an agreement which would best serve the interests of the North 
American region as well as those of the United States public, as expressed in 
part I, paragraph 1 of the agreement: 

“The purpose of this agreement is to establish fair and equitable principles 
governing, and to regulate, the common use of the broadcasting band in the North 
American region so that each country within the region may make the most 
effective technical use thereof with the minimum of interference between broad- 
casting stations.” 

The first NARBA assigned the United States 25 class I-A clear channels, 
Canada 6, Mexico 6, and Cuba 1 and stated, in essence, that a class II station 
must be at least 650 miles from the border of the country holding the I-A priority 
on the channel. This renowned 650-mile rule soon became obnoxious and re- 
pugnant to Cuba as it practically prohibited Cuba from establishing class II 
stations on any of the United States I—A’s. 

Before the expiration of the first NARBA the United States domestically, 
and therefore internationally, broke down one of its I-A clear channels (850 
kilocyeles) and reduced their total I—A’s to 24. 

Due to pressure from Cuba for more broadcast facilities, the terms of the in- 
terim agreement gave her the right to establish class II stations on 4 of the United 
States I-A’s ; 640, 670, 830, and 890 kilocycles. 

In recent years interest in radio broadcasting has increased rapidly in Cuba 
and many of its citizens have become ambitious to enter the broadcasting field. 
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Cuba depends largely upon international agreements for its domestie radio 
law. While it is possible a certain element of the Cuban Government, together 
with the owners of the established Cuban radio stations, might have desired 
to keep the number of their stations to a minimum, the pressure of certain 
aspirants, the politically ambitious, and the radio have-nots made the establish- 
ing of additional stations inevitable. It was likewise inevitable that a number 
of these additional stations be located in Habana creating adjacent channel 
problems. With the expiration of the interim agreement the Cuban Govern- 
ment had no international obligations preventing these additional stations and 
channel jumping resulted.. When the third North Amercan Regional Broad- 
casting Conference convened at Montreal, Canada, September 13, 1949, Cuba 
came to the Conference with many new stations on the air, including some on 
12 United States I-A channels. These new stations, though illegal as viewed 
by the United States, were considered by Cuba as being realities. 

All nations have certain sovereign rights and no country participating in 
the negotiations was more conscious thereof than Cuba. Statistics showed that 
Cuba had more radio stations per square mile and per capita than any of the 
countries party to the Conference. Cuba answered criticism of thirty-odd sta- 
tions in a city the sixe of Habana by stating that it was an internal affair and 
further pointing out that Cuba had not criticized the licensing of 18 stations 
in Washingon nor the approximately 2,300 in the United States. 

A graphic description of the Conference problem was made by the delegate 
from the Dominican Republic. This country had preempted the use of 1040 
kilocycles, a United States I-A, and was operating a nondirectional, 10-kilowatt 
station on that frequency. This gentleman had been present all through the 
Conference and had been very patient in waiting for an opportunity to obtain 
the radio facilities he believed his country needed. Finally, near the end of 
the Conference, he is quoted as saying, “* * * my country is a very small 
country. It is just an island with only 2 million people but they also need 
radio service. All we want is one frequency, just one frequency, any frequency 
that will serve our whole island. Why should we stay around Washington 
any longer? All we get are restrictions. We could do better by returning home 
and operating on any frequency we want to.” 

Perhaps enough has been said of the background of the NARBA but it should 
be realized that the United States, if no agreement was reached, stood to lose 
more than the other countries. To the United States, it was simply a question 
of regulated interference as against unregulated interference. The United 
States depends upon sky waves to provide radio service to a large percentage 
of its population. A sky-wave signal is weak and thin at best and can be easily 
rendered useless by unregulated cochannel operation. Considering the many 
difficulties encountered in reconciling the widely divergent viewpoints of the 
several countries involved it is remarkable that any agreement was finally ob- 
tained. The culmination of 14 months of discussions in the writing of a radio 
treaty was an achievement due almost solely to the wisdom, patience, and un- 
tiring efforts of Commissioner Rosel H. Hyde, chairman of the United States 
delegation. 

The new NARBA carries with it the provision for convening an administrative 
conference in 2 years to study problems which may then be outstanding. In 
addition, compulsory arbitration proceedings are now established. 

While there is no longer 2 NARBEC (North American Radio Broadcast 
Engineering Committee) as in the expired NARBA, annex 2, paragraph BE, sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 have statements in reference to the investigation of serious or 
unusual interference, research and consultative activities and standards of 
good engineering practice. The NARBEC was removed as a result of objections 
raised by Mexico but paragraph E was inserted to preserve a way for recourse 
in the event of any unusual interference experienced and to continue to improve 
the technical operation of radio broadcasting stations within the region. This 
is an acceptable procedural substitution. 

The agreement continues the 10 and 50 percent sky-wave curves. These curves 
have the advantage of simplicity and tend to give conservative results. The 
effects of the sun-spot cycle, latitude effect and over-water transmission paths 
were all discussed at length but specific rules were omitted since too little is 
known about these variables at this time. 

The old provision of maintaining the stability of the operating frequency 
of each broadcasting station to within 20 cycles per second of the assigned 
frequency is continued in the new NARBA. Cuba, by purchase of equipment 
and establishment of monitoring stations, indicated improved control of off 
frequency operations. 
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Cuba’s right to use United States I-A clear channels was raised from 4 to 6 
under the new NARBA. These 6 channels are 640, 660, 670, 760, 780 and 830 
kilocyeles. The United States stations on these channels are to be protected by 
Cuba's use of directional antennas limiting interference to the United States 
stations to not more than 25 microvolts per meter at any point within a circle 
S00 miles from the dominant United States station. The United States domi- 
nant stations on these 6 frequencies may be required in the future to give Cuban 
assignments on these frequencies the protection specified in appendix B for the 
class of station on which the Cuban station has priority. This means, in 
practice, that these 6 United States I-A stations are somewhat limited in 
respect to the future use of higher power, changes in antenna radiation 
characteristics and their freedom to change the location of their station. How- 
ever, these 6 United States stations do not have to give Cuba protection as long 
as their present operations are not changed and meanwhile, they gain the 
Cuban protection above mentioned. This is a definite advantage to United States 
rural listeners. 

It should be pointed out that United States class IT stations on the I-A clear 
channels of other countries are given regular class II station protection which 
is less limitation than is experienced by most of the Cuban stations just dis- 
eussed. The United States has approximately 25 class II stations operating 
on I-A channels of other countries. 

L030 kilocycles, Boston, Mass., was made a elass I-A clear channel. This 
frequency was formerly listed as a I-B clear channel but was operating as a 
I—A The agreement, therefore, brought the total United States I-A’s back 
up to 25 

The new Agreement moves the Dominican Republic station presently operating 
With 10 kilowatts, nondirectional, on 1040 kiloeycles to a regional frequency of 
620 kiloeyeles. This is a distinct gain for the American farm listeners in the 
area of WITO, Des Moines, Iowa, 1040 kilocycles with practically no loss to the 
listeners on the 620 kilocycles regional channel. Regional stations are not 
considered as having any sky-wave service. 

The agreement permits class I-A clear channels to be duplicated at night by 
the country having priority without loss ef classification or protection. The 
foreign class IIT stations on the channel must protect the boundary of the country 
to which the I-A is assigned without regard to whether a usable signal exists 
at the border. The permissible interference is not to exceed 5 microvolts per 
meter day and 25 microvolts per meter night. This for all practical purposes, 
can be considered as adequate protection. The class I-A station does not have 
to protect the class II station on its channel (unless specifically provided in the 
treaty) either with its present operation or with any contemplated future 
operation. At any future time a class IT station can operate on a I—A channel 
but it must give the required protection. 

Under the listing of stations in Annex 3 there are four United States class 
I-A’s which have class II stations on their channels, these class II’s are recog- 
nized in this agreement and are to receive continuing protection from the 
dominant United States I-A. These 4 are in addition to the 6 Cuban cases 
reviewed previously. The first is WJZ on 770 kilocyeles. There is also listed 
KOB on 770 kilocyeles and KOB is shown as a class II station. This is rather 
a special case which was not resolved by the agreement. The other three I—A’s 
are given below. 

820 kiloeycles, WBAP-WFAA, Ft. Worth, Tex: Class II Dominican Republic 
SSO kilocycles, WCBS, New York, N. Y.: Class II Jamaica 
1180 kilocycles, WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.: Class II Jamaica 

The class Il’s in the Dominican Republic and Jamaica are to protect the 
dominant I—A’s with 5 microvolts per meter day and 25 microvolts per meter 
night at the border of the United States. The United States dominant I—A’s 
are to give the class II’s protection not to exceed that specified in appendix B, 
note 4. This can be summarized by saying the operation of these I-A’s is not 
seriously affected as matters now stand. If, however, they ever wanted to 
increase power or change the location of their station they would have to give 
the class II’s a certain degree of protection to maintain their signals toward 
the class II’s at their present level except in the case of 820 kilocycles where the 
present interference level is less than the permissible 2.5 microvolts per meter. 
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There are 14 United States class I—A’s ciear channel stations shown in annex 
3, on which no nighttime class II station is assigned. These 14 clears are listed 
below : 


650 kilocycles, WSM, Nashville, Tenn 1100 kilocycles, WTAM, Cleveland, Ohio 
700 kilocycles, WLW, Cincinati, Ohio 1120 kiloecycles, KMOX, St. Louis, Mo. 
720 kilocycles, WGN, Chicago, Ll. 1150 kilocycles, KSL, Stla Lake City, Ut 
750 kilocycles, WSB, Atlanta, Ga. 1150 kilocycles, KSL, Salt Lake City, 
840 kilocycles, WHAS, Louisville, Ky. Utah. 

870 kilocycles, WWL, New Orleans, La. 1200 kilocycles, WOATI, San Antonio, 
S90 kilocycles, WENR, Chicago, Il. Texas. 

1020 kilocycles, KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1210 kilocycles, WCAU, Philadelphia, 
1040 kilocycles, WHO, Des Moines, Iowa Pa. 


The new agreement for the first time permits the United States to move all 
the I—A’s listed above, it can duplicate the stations on these I-A frequencies, 
or the power of the stations can be increased. In fact, complete freedom exists 
for the United States to take any future action on these channels (and on the 
other 11 I-A channels with certain limitations) that may be required in order 
to meet the needs of the United States listeners without losing the I-A status 
or classification of the channels or the protection to which the channels are 
enitled. 

The agreement gives the United States 25 class I-A clear channels; Canada, 7; 
Mexico, 6: and Bahama Islands, 1. Cuba is given 4 class I-C stations and 7 
class I-D stations with the protection as specified in appendix B. The 4 class I-C 
and 7 class I-D Cuban stations which are assured specific protection from new 
assignments in certain cases will probably preclude the licensing of additional 
United States stations on those frequencies in the southeastern United States. 
This is not of particular importance to the United States, however, since assign- 
ments on most of these frequencies have already reached the saturation point, 

The 650-mile rule as originally written remains in the new NARBA and has 
been agreed to by all countries with the exception of Cuba. The Republic of 
Cuba, believing this rule to be discriminatory and therefore working an unfair 
and undue hardship upon her country, upon signing the agreement, took a reser- 
vation on the 650-mile rule. As stated previously the permissible interference 
to I-A channel from an assignment on that frequency in another country is 5 
microvolts per meter day and 25 microvolts per meter night at the border of 
the country holding the I-A priority. In the future Cuba must notify any new 
station assignment she may desire to make and in this notification must give 
details such as location, power, and antenna characteritics of the proposed new 
station. The United States has the prerogative of approving or disapproving the 
new station if the antenna design or operating power is such as not to give the 
protection as specified in the agreement. It may be seen then, that while the 
650-mile rule may not be observed in all cases by Cuba, the protection in the 
agreement will prevent ruinous and promiscuous assignments of stations by 
Cuba. 

The new agreement recognizes and established chanel classifications inter- 
nationally and spells out the protection requirements for each classification 

The Cuban assignments on many I-B channels are limited and restricted to 
relatively low power with provision for the use of directional antennas if power 
is increased. Class I-B stations are to protect the class II stations on their 
frequencies and as a result the freedom and flexibility of the I-B stations has 
been somewhat restricted in the new agreement. It is believed, however, that 
the peak of AM broadcasting expansion has, by now, probably been reached and 
such restrictions as may be encountered by the way the new agreement is worded 
will not greatly handicap the United States broadcaster. It is to be remembered 
that United States class II stations on foreign class I-B channels will likewise 
be protected by the foreign I-B stations 

WQXR in New York City and KMBC, Bakersfield, Calif., both on 1560 kilo- 
cycles, and KXEL, Waterloo, lowa, on 1540 kilocycles are given I—B status by 
the agreement. 

The question of reducing channel widths below 10 kilocycles as a means of 
making additional channels is proposed in the agreement for future study by 
the various countries independently At one time during the course of the 
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Conference it appeared that a reduction of channel widths to 9 kilocycles or even 
7.5 kilocycles (on a limited basis) represented the only way in which the Con- 
ference could be saved. The Commission was quite cognizant of the expense in- 
volved to the United States stations in shifting frequencies and quite properly 
took a stand against such an action. The Commission desired to protect the 
great number of regional and local stations from laying out their money merely 
to protect and solve the problems of a few clear-channel stations. The Com- 
mission was also reluctant to trade quality for quantity. 

In certain cases (extremely few in number) United States stations must 
change frequency or make expenditures for directional antennas to meet the 
requirements of the agreement. WVCG, Coral Gables, Fla., must change fre- 
quency from 1070 kilocycles to 1080 kilocyeles. Three stations in Puerto Rico 
must also change their frequencies. The three Puerto Rican stations are 
WIBS, Santurce, from 740 kilocycles to 730 kilocycles; WNEL, San Juan, from 
860 kilocycles to 850 kilocycles ; and WKAQ, San Juan, from 620 kilocycles to 810 
kilocyeles. It would seem that the first two of these Puerto Rican stations 
would not be seriously affected by the move. There may, however, be a question 
about the third, WKAQ, as this station is moving almost 200 kilocycles higher 
in the spectrum and there may be some dropoff in coverage as a result. (WKAQ 
states the loss of coverage in area is between 7 and 15 percent.) 

In addition to the above, KPRC, Houston, Tex., on 950 kilocycles, must change 
its directional array to give Cuba greater protection, while the Cuban station 
on this frequency must install a directional antenna to protect KPRC. 

The agreement includes all countries of the North American region with the 
exception of Haiti and Mexico. Haiti had no envoy or delegate at the Confer- 
ence. This, however, is not intended to be construed that Haiti is not in accord 
with the tenets of the agreement and it is believed she will adhere to the agree- 
ment as written. The course to be followed by Mexico is not known. Mexico had 
no delegation at Montreal but did have an observer present during the last 
week or 10 days of the Montreal discussions. A full Mexican delegation was 
present at the start of the Washington session but the delegation withdrew from 
the Conference before the Conference was concluded. Every opportunity will 
be given Mexico to become an adherent to the agreement. Mexico, due to her 
size is quite conscious of the value of sky-wave transmission. She depends, to 
a large extent, upon skywaves to cover her own country as well as the desirable 
American market along the Mexico-United States border. The United States 
has many daytime stations on Mexican frequencies. It is believed Mexico will 
adhere to the agreement or at a later date make a unilateral agreement with 
the United States. 

A reasonably good agreement is better than no agreement at all. The signing 
and ratification of the agreement by the countries concerned makes for law 
and order in the standard broadcast band and establishes the “rules of the 
game.” 

As is well known the control of radiated power is accomplished by the limiting 
of the power fed to the transmitter or by the employment of a directional an- 
tenna. Countries, signatory to the agreement, have given their word that they 
will abide by the terms of the agreement in particular reference to interference. 
The agreement, within limits, makes mandatory certain protection to many 
United States stations. Without an agreement the nations could use any 
frequency and any power that suited their purpose and not particularly concern 
themselves about giving protection. With the agreement they must either build 
directional antennas or reduce power to meet with the terms of the agreement. 
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I-A assignments of previous NARBA as compared to new NARBA agreement 


Frequency | Previous NARBA New NARBA 
640! _...-.---| CMQ 25 Kw DA U Havana, Hav_| CBN 10 Kw ND U St. Johns, Newfoundland 
| CMHQ 15 Kw DA U Santa Clara, L. \ 
650_ .- aa None None 
660 ! . Mexico .6 Kw DA 5 Kw DA U Mexico 
CMCU 5 Kw DA U Havana, Hav 
6701 Cuba did not activate her right to | CMBC 1 Kw DA U Holguin, O. 
use this frequency 
700... None_- None. 
720- . do_ Do. 
 — do__. Do 
760 1__- OO. cas CMCD 10 Kw DA U Havana, Hav 
770? ne do_-- None 
780 | do CMHD 5 Kw DA U Santa Clara, L. V 
820 3 ee do H19Z 1 Kw N ND .1D U Santiago, D. R. 
830 1__- CMBZ1KwDA U Havana, Hav CMBZ 5 Kw DA U Havana, Hav 
1 Kw DA U Mexico. _- 1 Kw DA U Mexico 
840_- " None. _. ae None 
870. _. a Do 
880 3 cca a ZQI 5 Kw U Ant Undetermined, Kingston, 
j Jamaica 
iiies cihicegcaus Cuba did not activate her right to | None. 
| use this frequency. 
1020 4__ _ None __- CMHF .1 Kw ND D Camajuani, L. \ 
Sine * 6.6é5.se0e | Gh oss CMJR 5 Kw DA U Camaguey, Cam 
CR ccc nvanencun sideiay ean None 
ES aden MRS cae Do. 
Ob catinnian bcc cee CMBY .25 Kw ND D Havana, Hav. 
tO a ee a eonlnme ‘ : CMJK 1 Kw ND L-KSL Camaguey, Cam 
TI iio wines - ese ar itess aioe ges 4 New 5 Kw U Ant. Undetermined, Mon Bay, 
| Jamaica. 
SE ta Pincasenen ae ae wipalbaeeetathindalgs None. 
Fi Ge caus . | 1p liataaokaceet Saal Do 





NOTES ON UNITED STATES LFA FREQUENCIES 


Under the modus vivendi there were 24 United States I-A clear channels. Cuba had been given the right 
to establish stations on 4 of these channels, but for domestic reasons, only exercised her right on 2. Under 
the new NARBA there are 25 United States I-A frequencies on which Cuba has been given the right to 
establish full time class II stations on 6 of these channels. (The total class Il Cuban station hen the 
new I-A frequency of 1030 kilocycles is included Jamaica has been given the right to use 2 of these fre- 
quencies and the Dominican Republic 1 





! There are 7 frequencies; 640, 660, 670, 760, 780, 830, and 1030 kilocycle on whic igned class 
II stations. The Cuban station on each of these frequencies is to protect the d¢ I States I-A 
with a nighttime signal not to exceed 25 microvolts per meter, 10 percent sky-wave, at any point within a 
circle of 800 miles radius from the dominant United States I-A station. The United States stations on the 
frequencies listed above (with exception of 640 kilocycles) are to inaintain the present (not exceed) radiation 
toward the Cuhan station on their frequency KFI on 640 kiloevcles has been given the right to radiate 
2 volts toward Cuba and can therefore increase its radiation toward Cuba to a certain extent 

? KOB has been treated as a special case and is established as a class II station on 770 kilocycles, under 
SSA. 

3 The class II stations on the frequencies of 820, 880, and 1,189 kiloey 
United States I-A’s with 5 microvolts per meter day and 25 microvolts 
border of the United States and the United States L-A’s are to give the ck 
fied in appendix B. 

4 Cuba has been given the right to establish daytime only class II stations on the frequencies of 1,020, 
1,120 and 1,160 kilocycles. These Cuban class II station are to receive no protection whatever from the 
dominant United States I-A stations Che daytime only class II Cuban stations are to protect the border 
of the United States with a daytime signal not to exceed 5 microvolts per meter. (On all 3 of these Cuban 
assignments the 5 microvolts per meter daytime border protection is exceeded and the Cuban listing bears 
note 21 which states, ‘‘This assignment shall be subject to interference from any use of the class I-A priority 
on this channel. The United States of America waives the right for daytime border protection specified 
in appendix B of annex 2, for this assignment, with the power listed.’’) 

5 1,030 kilocycles is a new and additional! I-A frequency as of the new NARBA agreement. 











s, are to protect the dominant 
‘r meter nighttime signal at the 
II stations the protection speci- 
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T-B Cuban assignments of previous VARBA as ¢ ompared to new N {RBA 


agreement 


I e1 Previous NARBA New NARBA 
68 None CMBC 1Kw ND U Camaguey, Cam. 
) Non 
. CMHW.25 Kw N 1 Kw D CMHW 1KwD.5N. U Santa Clara, L. V. 
nta Clara, L. V 
‘ CMKU 2 Kw ND U Santiago, O CMJB 1 Kw ND U Camaguey Cam 
Pre sionally operati 
No None 
CMJG 1Kw U ND Can ue CMJG1Kw ND U Camaguey, Cam 
(am 
CMKW 1! ND U Santiago, O.| CMKL .25 Kw ND U Santiago, O 
10 CMJA kw ND U Camagu CMJA .26 Kw ND U Camaguey, Cam 


CMCX 10 Kw DA U Havana, | CMCX 10 Kw DA U Havana, Hav 


None CMAB 5 Kw D ND Pinar del Rio, P. R, 
102 CMJM.5 Kw ND U Ciego de Avila, Cam, 
100% CMBS .1KwN 25 Kw DNDI CMBS .25 Kw ND U Havana, Hav. 

H 1, Har 


1 Kw N .25 Kw D ND I CMHE .25 Kw ND D. Encrucijada, L. V. 
I rucijada, L. \V 





CMKR .25 Kw ND U Santiago, CMKR .25 Kw ND U Santiago, O. 
oO 
l None CMKS .25 Kw ND D Guantanamo, 0, 
1 CMKH .25 Kw ND U Guanta CMHU .25 Kw ND U Ciefuegos, L. V 
namo, O 
1140 Non CMKH .25 Kw ND U Guantanamo, O 
ll CMAR .25 Kw DA N U Arte CMAR .25 Kw DA-N U Artemisa, P. R. 
I 1 P.R CMKB 1 Kw D ND .25 Kw N U Santiago, O. 
11% CMCU 5 Kw DA U Havana, | CMK .25 Kw ND U Havana, Hay 
Hav. (Operated with .25 Kw CMIJD .25 Kw ND U Ciego de Avila, Cam 
ND I 
L504 None None 
151 lo Do 
1520 1 CMBD .25 Kw ND U Havana, Hav. 
153 lo None 
1540 d : Do 
1550 do CMKT .25 Kw ND U La Maya, O 
15 CMHD .25 Kw ND U Caibarien, | No call 10 Kw DA U Santa Clara, L. V. 
L.. V 
NOTES ON UNITED STATES I-B FREQUENCIES 
40 and 1,550 kilocycles were 2 United States I-B frequencies recognized under the previous NARBA 
up A the United States did not establish I-B stations 
re th xpiration of the modus vivendi Cuba had notified for a number of changes in existing stations 
n United Stat I-B frequencies and for a number of additiona! stations on United States I-B frequencies 
When t lus vivendi exp red, Mar. 29, 1949, not all of these notifications had been approved or properly 
p j \ rth xpiration Cuba allowed these stations to come into existence and insisted they be 
I 1 and lered legal. The 10 kilowatt, CMC X, on 1,060 kilocycles was one of the Cuban notifi- 
catior W h th FCC did not approve as far as antenna design was concerned 
41,54 1 1,560 kilocycles are 2 new United States I-B frequencies gained as a result of the new NARBA, 


This list includes only the Cuban assignments on the United States I-B fre 
quencies. It should be remembered the other countries in the North American 
region also have certain assignments on some of these frequencies. 

Canada has many class II assignments on United States I-B frequencies and 
on some of these I-B’s Canada has multiple class II assignments. These Cana 
dian assignments remained the same as Canada neither deleted or added class 
II stations on United States I-B’s during the course of the negotiations of the 
new agreement 

It is estimated that perhaps all of the Cuban class II assignments on the 
United States I-B’s, under the new NARBA, with the exception of the 850 kilo- 
cycle ass ment, can be considered as theoretical or paper derogations of the 


I-B channels 
rHE NEW NARBA AS RELATED TO THE NETWORKS 


The following pages show a tabulation of the new NARBA assignments per 
taining to stations of the National Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia Broad 
casting System. The I-A and I-B stations affiliated with these two networks 
have been listed together with their location and market rank as given by Sales 
Management The NARBA status of these same stations is also given as it 
existed under the modus vivendi. 
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In some instances the foreign stations shown on the United States I-A and I-B 


frequencies are nonexistent or, if in evistence, are operating on lower powers 
than those indicated in the tabulations. In the case of the I—B’s it is possible a 
number of the Cuban stations are “paper assignments” and represent room for 
the future growth of Cuban broadcasting. When attempting to evaluate and 
analyze the possibilities of interference the distance separating the United States 
station from the Cuban station should be considered as well as the makeup of 
the path between the two stations. The difference of time between stations is 
also a factor as well as the economic conditions of the town or section of Cuba 
in which the Cuban station is located. 

It will probably be generally conceded that listeners living in the northeastern 
quarter of the United States are fairly well provided with radio service of one 
form or another. In the large majority of cases the listener is provided with a 
inultiplicity of radio broadcast services. In addition it can probably be said 
that most of these listeners obtain their radio reception by the direct method or 
by ground wave reception and do not, too greatly, depend upon skywaves for 
their radio reception. 

In looking over the tabulation we find that all but one of the I-A stations of 
NBC and CBS which have foreign assignments on their frequencies are located 
in this northeast and highly populated sector of the United States and all but two 
of them are in the high ranking market areas of the country. Conversely, those 
I—A’s which have been left clear are those located in low market areas and in the 
sections of the country where the population is spread out over wide areas. 
These portions of the United States have large rural areas which are not served 
by other radio services and the listeners must depend upon skywaves for their 
radio reception. In other words the I—A’s on the frequencies to which foreign 
assignments have been made are those to which a small limitation can best be 
afforded by both the listeners and the stations. 


National Broadcasting Co 


AFFILIATED I-A OUTLETS 





he fa ke 
Fre Call Location Modus vivendi New NARBA Market 
quency ink 
640 KFI Los Angeles, Calif CMQ 25 DA T CMHQ kw DA 1 5 
Ha : Santa Clar L. Vv 
650 WSM Nashville, Tenn None Non 53 
660 WNBC | New York, N. Y onl CMCU 5 Kw DA 1 
Havana 
670 WMAQ |! Chieago, Il Cuba did not exercise CMBC 1 Kw DA U 2 
her rights Holguin, O 
700... WLW Cincinnati, Ohio None None 29 
750- WSB Atlanta, Ga do lo ll 
: f WFAA! Dallas-Ft. Worth, |) . ( a 
GaUewan mW ao ear l 
- | WBAP lex j 
1920....| KDKA Pittsburgh, Pa 3) d & 
1030. ... W BZ Boston, Mass do CMJIR5KwDAU Cama 6 
guey, Can 
1040... WHO Des Moines, Ia lo None 45 
1100 WTAM | Cleveland, Ohio lo lo Y 
1180. WHAM | Rochester, N. ¥ do New 5 Kw U ant. undeter 31 
1200 ._.| WOAI San Antonio, Tex do None 16 
1 Daytime Cuban class II assignments on these frequencies; therefore the channe] is clear for all practical 


purposes. 
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Vational Broadcasting Co. 


AFFILIATED I 


Continued 


B OUTLE’ 


rs 


KN Bt 
WPTFEF 


Way 
KOA 


KYW 


1060 
1080 W TIC 


1090 WBAL 


wowo 


mee val 
WIR 
WBBM 
830 | WCCO 
WHAS 


WWL 
WCBS 


40 
RTO 
RRO 
KMOX 


KSL 
WCAT 


1120 
1160 
1210 


Daytime Cuban 
purposes 


KIRO 
KRLD 


710 
LOO 


1110 KFAB 


1130 | KWKH 


1140 | WRVA 


WTOP 
KOMA 


1500 
1520 


San Francisco, Calif 
Raleigh, N.C 


Schenectady, N. Y 


Denver, Colo 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Hartford, Conn 


Baltimore, Md 


Tulsa, Okla 


Ft, Wayne, Ind 


Columbia Broadcasting Syste 


AFFILIATED I 


Location 


Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, Ill 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Louisville, Ky 

New Orleans, La 
New York, N. Y 
St. Louis, Mo 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
*hiladelphia, Pa 


None. 
do 


CMHW .25 Kw N 1 
Kw D U Santa Clara, 
L.V 
9MKU 2 Kw ND U 
Santiago, O. (Provi- 
sionally operating) 

CMJA .25 Kw ND U 
Camaguey, Cam 

CMCX 10 Kw DA U 
Havana, Hav. 

None 


CMKR .25 Kw 
Santiago, O. 
CMBS .1 Kw N .25 Kw 
D ND U Havana, 

Hav 
1KwN .26Kw D 
ND U _ Encrueijada, 
L. V 
CMAR .25 Kw DAN 
U Artemisa, P. R. 


ND U 


CMCU 5 Kw DA U 
Havana, Hav. (Oper- 
ated with Kw 
NDI 


Or 
40 


Modus vivendi 


None 
None 


CMBZ 5 Kw 
Havana, Hav. 

None 

None 

None 


DA U 


None 
None 
None 


A OUTLETS 


CMBC1KwNDU Cam- 
aguey, Cam. (Clear 

CMBC1KwNDU Cam- 
aguey, Cam, 

CMHW1KwD.5NND 
U Camaguey, Cam 


*"MIBILKwNDI 
aguey, Cam, 


Cam- 


CMCX 10 
Havana. 
SMJA .2 Kw ND I 
Camaguey, Cam 
CMJM .5 Kw ND U 
Ciego de / Cam, 
CMBS .25 ND U 
Havana 
CMHE .25 Kw ND En- 
crucijada, L. V. 


Kw DA U 


CMKR .25 


Santiago, O 


Kw ND U 


CMKB 1 Kw D ND .25 
N U Santiago, O. 
CMAR .25 Kw DAN U 
Artemisa, P. R 
CMK .25 Kw 
Havana, Hav. 
CMJD .3 Kw ND U 
Ciego de Avila, Cam. 


ND U 


Market 


New NARBA 7 
rank 


CMCD 10 Kw 
Havana, Hav. 

CMHD 5 Kw 
Santa Clara, L. 
CMBZ 5 K 
Havana, Hav 

None 

None 

ZQI5 Kw U ant. undeter- 
mined, Jamaica 

Clear ! 

Clear ! 

None 


DA 


class II assignments on these frequencies; therefore the channel is clear for all practical 


AFFILIATED I-B OUTLETS 


Seattle, Wash 
Dallas, Tex 


Omaha, Nebr 


Shreveport, La 
Richmond, Va 


Washington, D. C 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


None 
None 


None 
CMKH .25 Kw ND U 
Guantanamo, O 


None 


None 
None 


None 

CMJM .6 Kw ND U 
Ciego de Avila, Cam 
CMKS .25 Kw D ND 
Guantanamo, O. 
(Clear) 

CMHU .26 Kw ND U 
Cienfuegos, L. V 
CMKH .25 Kw ND U 
Guantanamo, O. 

None 
CMBD .25 Kw 
Havana, Hay 


ND U 


Senator Tosry. It is refreshing to have someone speak on the posi- 


tive side. 


Thank you. 


Most have been testifying on the negative here, so far. 
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By the way, is Mr. Gordon Hawkins in your employ ? 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes, sir, he is. 

Senator Toney. He isa grand man. 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes, sir; he is right here in Washington. 

Senator Tosry. Now, it is my pleasure to present one of the most 
beloved Members of the Senate today, Senator Johnson of Colorado, 
who is held in high esteem throughout the country. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Senator Tobey. 

Senator Toney. I have to tell the truth for you. 

Senator Jounson. Well, sir, 1 will accept that as the truth, then. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I am in hopes that this agreement 
will be ratified. In saying this I am not suggesting that the advan- 
tages are all with the United States and that Cuba makes all the 
concessions. A treaty has to be a give-and-take proposition, with an 
overall advantage to both parties. I believe this pending treaty with 
Cuba, Canada, the Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the Bahamas 
meets those standards. 

I want to compliment the able Chairman of the FCC, Mr. Rosel 
Hyde, in the results, which his great patience and his vast knowledge 
of our broadcast facilities acc omplished. He had to make concessions 
to our neighbors but he kept injury down to a minimum. In my 
considered opinion, Rosel Hyde did a magnificent job. 

I am not one to hold back if I thought my country was getting the 
worst of it. 

CONCESSIONS KEPT AT A MINIMUM 


During the Montreal negotiations, word leaked out concerning the 
commitments being made by the United States delegation that ‘indi- 
cated serious damage to many United States broadcasters. On No- 
vember 30, 1949, Major ity Leader of the Senate, Senator Scott Lucas, 
informed the Department of State and our delegation that because 
the Cuban proposals were unacceptable and damaging to the stations 
throughout the United States, these proposals should not be con- 
sidered. If they were, he would not only call for a Senate investiga- 
tion but threatened that no such convention would be ratified by the 
Senate. As Chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I wrote to the Under Secretary of State, the 
Honorable James E. Webb, and told him that I concurred in Senator 
Lucas’ viewpoint. I stated in addition: 

First, none of us condone the holding of a pistol to our heads, by another 
country, particularly by a country whose entire basic economy is largely de- 
pendent on our cooperation and good will. Any reasonable person who knows 
anything about broadcasting agrees that the Cuban proposals were arbitrary, 
capricious, and wholly unrelated to the economic broadcasting needs of that 
country. The time has come for the United States to make this clear to re- 
sponsible Cuban officials. 

The conference in Montreal was deferred. Negotiations of a uni- 
lateral nature were entered into between the United States and Cuba 
in February of 1950, and were about to conclude with a “Memorandum 


86063—53——13 
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of agreement.” Again word leaked out about the commitments 
being made by the United States delegation indicating that a large 
number of American broadcasters would be adversely affected. I 
made it known again to the United States delegation and to the 
Department of State that I took violent exception to the manner in 
which the negotiations were entered into and the proposed provisions 
of the agreement, which would have worked an irreparable injury to 
many United States stations. I felt then that the rights of our stations 
were being bargained away without those who were to suffer serious 
economic loss and perhaps ruin being given an opportunity to know 
the facts and to make protest. Fortunately, a formula acceptable to 
the countries involved was not reached. The conference was then 
reconvened in Washington in September of 1950 and after further 
negotiations an agreement was finally reached with Cuba, Canada, 
the Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the Bahamas on November 
15. L950. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PRIORITIES OF CHANNELS RECOGNIZED 


Briefly, the new agreement emphasizes and recognizes once more a 
classification of channels, and a system of recognition of priorities of 
use of channels. The United States retains class 1-A priorities on 
25 channels, the same number as in the 1937 agreement. The present 
interference which is caused by Cuban operation on 15 of these 25 
clear channels has been eliminated on 9 of them. On the remaining 
6,a Cuban station may share the channel, but under conditions giving 
protection to a distance of 600 miles from the transmitter of the United 
States stations, a distance usually far beyond its advertising market 
area and listening audience. The Cuban use of these 6 clear channels 
is but an increase of 2 over the 4 channels which were agreed upon in 
the 1946 extension of NARBA. On 19 of the 25 clear channels, pro- 
tection is provided to the United States border regardless of whether a 
usable signal from a United States station exists at that point. Most 
important, the terms of this agreement provide a desirable flexibility 
for determining the most efficient internal use of such clear channels. 
If this agreement is rejected, then the Cubans can cause interference 
on all the channels. 

It is readily apparent that the I-A stations operating on clear 
channels stand to gain from this agreement, since by it the classifica 
tion of these channels is reaffirmed and our priority to their exc lusive 
use is recognized. Rural areas dependent upon service from them will 
be assured of the elimination of interference by Cuba and other 
countries, 


IMPORTANCE OF APPROVING THE AGREEMENT 


If this agreement is rejected we go back to the law of the jungle and 
that means complete radio chaos. Then when we try to work those 
problems out you may be certain that we will have to make far more 
concessions than we have in the pending agreement. 

It is my earnest hope that this agreement will be reported favorably 
by the Foreign Relations Committee to the Senate. 

I thank you, sir. 

[ would like to add my thanks to the chairman and the committee 
for permitting me to come in here and testify with respect to this 
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matter. It is a matter in which I have had a very great interest for 
a great many years, and I think it would be most unfortunate if at 
this time the agreement is turned down; as was suggested by the 
gentleman representing Westinghouse, one of these days we will have 
to work out an agreement with Mexico. 

Well, if we cannot work out that agreement, it is just beyond my 
imagination to picture what we are going to do, when we tackle the 
Mexican problem. That is going to be very difficult. I think that if 
we are going to make a peaceful “world out ‘of this, Mr. Chairman, we 
have got to y make agreements. We have not to give and take. We 
have got to act like grown people, not juveniles. 

We have got to accept the fact that we cannot have everything, 
that we have to accommodate our neighbors, otherwise it would not be 
necessary for an agreement, and I think it would be almost scandalous, 
Mr. Chairman, if after negotiating an agreement such as this, that the 
Senate might fail to go through with the agreement that is as nearly 
free of serious objection as this agreement is. 

I don’t think there is any use in talking about a peaceful world and 
a good-neighbor policy if the Senate of the United States is going to 
block a treaty or an agreement such as this agreement. 

I thank the Senator for his patience in hearing me. 

Senator Torry. It is a privilege to have you with us, Senator, and 
we thank you for coming. 

Now we will listen to the testimony of Mr. Eugene C. Jarvis. 

Mr. Jarvis, do you have any of those small boxes of good dates with 
you today / 

Mr. Jarvis. I just ran out. This is the third time I have been back, 
and maybe the next time I will have some of the dates with me. 

Senator Toney. You may bring them any time. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE C. JARVIS, MANAGER OF ASSOCIATED 
DATE GROWERS AND PACKERS 


Mr. Jarvis. My name is Eugene C. Jarvis. I am a resident of the 
Coachella Valley, Riverside County, located approximately 150 miles 
east of Los Angeles. I have been a resident of this area since 1919 and 
have been engaged in farming since that time. I am also secretary- 
manager of a date growers organization, Associated Date Growers and 
Packers, a member of the Farm Bureau, the Associated Farmers, and 
the Chamber of Commerce. I speak for the residents of the Coachella 
Valley. 

What I have to say is based entirely on my own personal knowledge 
and observation, and not on any theories or secondhand information. 

I think that we out there have a very clear understanding of this 
treaty. Our understanding of the treaty simply is that for a good 
many years now our reception out of the loud speakers of our rs adios is 
not satisfactory and is becoming worse, in spite of many assurances 
and promises that have been made to us in the last 6 or 7 years. 


OPPOSITION TO NARBA 


We are against the ratification of the present NARBA treaty. If 
ratified, it will prevent the improving of radio reception in our rural 
area. Our radio reception has greatly deteriorated since about 1946, 
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It was not good enough prior to that time. We are opposed to any 
treaty or negotiation “which will prevent increased power to clear 
channel stations, as our area must depend on them for current aoe 
information and daily reports, as well as entertainment, both of which 
can come only from the larger cities and centers of population such 
as Los Angeles. Our area is hard to reach by radio signal due to its 
being pocketed between mountain ranges and because of the large 
desert area, of which it isa part. The heat and mineral deposits tend 
to diminish signal strength and create high static levels. In other 
words, we not only are geographically situated in a desert, but we also 
are in what can be termed a “radio desert.” 


IMPORTANCE OF KFI TO FARM AREAS 


Over a period of years we have come to depend entirely on Radio 
Station KFI because it gives us the most dependable reception, even 
though its signal is highly inadequate at the present time. It. is the 
only station that provides complete farm information, which it has 
done for many years. Likewises, it is situated in Los Angeles, the 
market and business center of the Southwest, which is one of the 
fastest growing centers of population in the United States. 

Over a period of years, we have found that KFT provides the only 
authoritative service and that it has the proper resources and facili- 
ties to provide the farmers in rural areas with current, up-to-the-min- 
ute facts necessary for them to run their business profitably. It is 
very discouraging and exasperating for us not be able to take full 
advantage of the services offered, due to the inadequate reception. 

KFI’s farm director continually travels, attending farm meetings 
and gathering information which is then made available to all farm- 
ers through the three daily farm programs from KFI. For many 
years we have been complaining to KFI that it should back up its 
necessary and vital farm programs with adequate reception in the 
out-of-the-way places that depend entirely on it for its service. The 
information we receive back is that KFI would like to do so but is 
prevented by treaties and laws from providing the best possible public 
service it could. 

More specifically, we depend on KFI for the following: 

(a) Daily weather reports and frost warnings through seasons, that 
are accurately and currently given from the same source and by the 
same persons who have specialized in advising farmers of all weather 
matters that greatly influence planting dates of specialty crops, and 
frost warnings to protect such crops after planting. 

(4) Labor supply information and recruiting service, including 
other general information as to conditions in surrounding areas. 

(c) Daily and accurate market reports from Los Angeles, the lar- 
pains market in the United States outside of New York and possibly 
Chicago. A large portion of the crops grown in this area are early 
or off-season production which bring premium prices. Since these 
prices fluctuate from day to day and week to week, the farmer must 
be kept advised at harvest time in an accurate, dependable way and on 
a daily basis. 

(7) Adequate entertainment; the desert areas offer little in the way 
of entertainment facilities of any kind. KFI provides complete en- 
fertainment, ranging from the better symphony orchestra programs 
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down to sports. We feel good entertainment is just as important to 

the well-being of the rural residents as it is to city dwellers, and that 

we therefore should have the same available opportunities through the 
radio. 

Our concern over the inadequate radio reception over KFT is noth- 
ing new. The files in Washington reflect our previous thoughts, which 
are our exact thoughts today, as nothing has been acc ‘omplished i in the 

way of correcting our deplorable lack of radio rec eption. 

I have ah traveled some 3 000 miles, taken valuable time and spent 
considerable effort to bring our case before you. Suc h, of course, 
would not have beer done unless we felt there was a serious problem 
that could be solved if you were completely advised of it. 


RADIO RECEPTION IN DESERT POOR 


To specifically discuss radio reception, there are no local stations 
that are able consistently to cover this area. There are blind spots 
and fading just a few miles from the local stations. This is a recog- 
nized fact. by the California State Highway Division, which main- 
tains many local stations for contacting its division points. Desert 
reception just is not good unless there is a strong signal. At night, 
the local stations are blacked out by reception coming in from more 
remote districts. Also, local stations are not in market centers, do not 
have the staff, and are not able to provide the service the farmers need. 

This leaves us no alternative but to depend on clear channel service, 
or specifically, Radio Station KFT, for reasons previously mentioned. 
KFI’s signal is not strong enough for this area. Signals of stations in 
foreign countries come in stronger and one station in particular from 
Cuba comes in during the early evening on top of KFI’s signal, 
thereby periodically preventing listeners from understanding KFI’s 
programs. We are getting fed up with having to listen to foreign 
interference when we are trying to pick up a United States program 
that is necessary for our well- being and proper conduct of our business. 

Regardless of our distance from Los Angeles and regardless of what 
other facilities may be available, the fact still remains that our radio 
reception is borderline because this is a borderline pocketed area; that 
is, a barren desert that can only be made fruitful through increased 
signal strength just like an actual desert can only be made fruitful 
through adequate water and cultivation. 

Our reception today is worse than it was in 1930 when I first bought 
my old RCA 8-tube table model, and is consistently getting worse. 

‘We have received verbal assurances and some written assurances in 
the past. None have come true and we, frankly, have run out of con- 
fidence. We have been told that reception from Radio Station KFI 
has not been interefered with. Regardless of what the technical men 
might say after looking at their slide rule, we know for a fact that 
we are right. We can be likened exactly to the man who said he had 
done nothing wrong and could not be put in jail but was put there 
anyway. 

I disagree with Mr. Hyde’s remarks, KFT and those other stations 
are a very small matter when you consider the overall matter, in con- 
nection with the NARBA treaty. I would say that radio station 
KFT covers 11 Western States. It is important to a good many areas 
in those 11 States, and that area is considerably ‘larger than the 
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entire area in Cuba, and it has a large percent of the entire United 
States, geographically as well as in population, and in value of farm 
crops produced. 

BASIS FOR RENEGOTIATION 


There are four points which we feel are important to us and many 
other rural citizens in the United States, that must be considered in 
the renegotiation of any treaty. They are: 

(1) Substantial improvements should be permitted for clear chan 
nel stations and more particularly, KFI which serves the Southwest 
including Coachella Valley, Imperial Valley, Palo Verde Valley and 
Arizona and other parts of 11 Western States. 

(2) Havana, Cuba, should receive Jess instead of more cy 
tions. That is based on the population, area, and many other factors 
previously mentioned at the hearings this week. 

(3) The le should not be opened for additional use of American 
clear channel stations by other countries such as Mexico, Jamaica, and 
South America, and I might say that the Mexican situation is very, 
very serious. Today, many Mexican stations are continually inter 
fering with stations operating in the United States. Since that coun- 
try is not a party to this treaty, ratification will do nothing to elimi- 
nate this Mexican interference, and probably will make matters worse. 

We cannot see how, when all the channels have been allocated under 
this treaty, that it is possible for Mexico to came back in at a later 
date, or under a new agreement, without again infringing on the 
generosity of the United States, and that our facilities again will be 
given away. 

(4) There should be a definite limitation put on Cuba that will 
work, such as the removal of the Cuban station on KFI’s frequency. 
In 1946 we were assured when Havana, or Cuba, was assigned KFI’s 
frequency over our protests, that no interference to KFI would result. 
Interference did result and has resulted in areas as close as 40 miles 
from Los Angeles, in such cities as San Bernardino. Perhaps the 
engineers should consider that radio waves carry better over water 
than over mountains and desert. 

Basically we all object to any treaty or negotiation which allows and 
even encourages the sending of fore ‘ign programs to the listeners of 
this country and this apparently is the aim of many. 

Speaking on behalf of the farmers of this fast-growing area, I 
respectfully request that the NARBA Treaty be renegotiated by the 
State Department. We feel it little to ask that the citizens and tax- 
payers of the United States be given proper consideration and that 
we may at least receive as good reception from KFI as we do from 
foreign radio stations. I speak from firsthand information of what 
is actually happening; not from theories, wishful thinking, or what 
should have hap pened. 

In view of some of the statements made by Mr. Hyde that that is 
the best possible treaty that could be negotiated, I further ask that 
consideration be given to allowing someone else to renegotiate the 
NARBA Treaty. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing here. 

May I leave this addition to my testimony ? 

(A document entitled “Addition to Testimony of Eugene C. Jarvis 
is as follows:) 


” 
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ADDITION TO TESTIMONY OF EUGENE C. JARVIS 


ASSOCIATED DATE GROWERS & PACKERS, 
Indio, Calif., May 25, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosey, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commmittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TosEy: We understand that there are to be hearings held pre- 
liminary to ratification of the NARBA Treaty, so again want to voice our objec- 
tions to the ratification of the NARBA Treaty. 

For many years the farmers in this area have been almost continually in con- 
tact With Washington, D. C., either in writing or by personal appearance indi- 
vidually and through various organizations, including this one, for the purpose 
of protecting and improving desperately needed radio reception in this area. 

To be specific, we object to the treaty because it allows Cuba to duplicate 
KFI’s frequency. This prevents KFI from reaching rural areas with its signal. 
The fact that Cuba’s signal crosses water, together with KF I's restrictions as 
to signal strength in the direction of Cuba, results in both stations coming to- 
gether. We have never been able to understand the Government’s position in 
allowing such a thing to happen. 

Due to the policy of allowing so many United States stations on each fre- 
quency, we are now limited almost entirely to reception from KFI for frost 
warning reports, crop and market reports, and other farm information that is 
needed promptly and without delay. The adding of insult to injury by allowing 
Cuba to destroy what little remaining reception we are able to have seems to 
be stretching things a little too far, particularly since Cuba has more stations 
per area and per population than the United States. We are also vitally con 
cerned over the threat of foreign propaganda from stations outside the United 
States that apparently are making a play for the listening public in these United 
States, 

Los Angeles is the center of this large and important Southwest. It is the 
market center, the center of information, entertainment, and public services. 
The rural areas in the United States have been sadly neglected and are becoming 
more and more restricted to a few local stations that do not fill the need for 
rural people. 

There is also the matter of Cuba and other countries never living up to past 
agreements and, of course, the question of What assurance would anyone have 
that they will live up to future agreements 

There are many other points that we people in this area could lay before you. 
However, our objections can be summarized as follows 

(a) KFI is prevented from making future improvements in signal strength. 

(b) The treaty gives Cuba too many radio stations, more than the country 
needs and of greater power than the country needs 

(c) Mexico and Haiti are not parties to the agreement and trouble from 
Mexico over the air waves is certainly a very serious matter to us in the West. 

(ad) The treaty permits Cuba to continue on 640 kilocycles at too great a power 
and restricts the power of KFT in our direction. 

(e) Provisions should be made to allow this organization or others to testify 
if proper consideration to written requests Cannot be made 

We respectfully request that the NARBA Treaty be renegotiated by the State 
Department along lines to give proper consideration and protection to the citizens 
and taxpayers of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
EvuGENE C. Jarvis. Manager. 


RESOLUTION or ASSOCIATED DATE Growers & PACKERS, INpIO, CALIF., REGARDING 
rHeE NARBA TREATY 


Whereas the Southwest, including the Coachella Valley, is one of the most 
important agricultural areas producing offseason and specialty crops for one 
of the largest and fastest growing market centers in the world, Los Angeles; and 

Whereas KFI’s reception is the best obtainable in this area, it is exceedingly 
poor and far from adequate: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Associated Date Growers & Packers, who through its mem- 
bers, represent all segments of this area, That its manager, Eugene C. Jarvis, be 
authorized to speak for it at all NARBA treaty hearings, with the following 
requests to be specifically made: 
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(1) Allow KFI to give better service through the increase of power and by 
making its a truly clear-channel station by elimination of the Cuban station now 
operating on its channel. 

I, L. Swingle, president of Associated Date Growers & Packers, hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the resolution unanimously passed at 
the meeting held June 8, 1953. 

Dated this 8th day of June 1953. 

L. SWINGLe, President. 


RIVERSIDE CouNTy Farm Burkav, INc., 
Riverside, Calif., June 22, 19538. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

In 1948 this oranization authorized Mr. Eugene C. Jarvis of Coachella to 
represent it in certain clear-channel hearings affecting radio station KFI in 
Los Angeles. 

This authorization is still in full force and effect and we do hereby confirm 
and renew it, authorizing Mr. Bruce Kratka of the Palo Verde Valley to act with 
Mr. Jarvis in this representation at the North American Regional Broadcasting 
Treaty hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray T. BRowNnine@, President. 


COACHELLA VALLEY FARM CENTER, 
Coachella, Calif., June 27, 1958. 
EUGENE C. JARVIS, 
Manager, Associated Date Growers & Packers, Indio, Calif. 

Dear Mr. JARvis: You are requested to submit the enclosed resolution as 
testimony at the Senate committee hearing, starting June (sic) 8, 1953, and at 
any other hearing pertaining to clear-channel stations, and to speak on behalf 
of the Coachella Valley Farm Center on this resolution. 

Yours very truly, 
Pau. AMES, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF THE COACHELLA VALLEY FARM CENTER RECOMMENDING CONTINU- 
ATION OF CLEAR-CHANNEL STATION KFI WiIrHOuT INTERFERENCE AND RECOM- 
MENDING INCREASED POWER OUTPUT FOR RADIO TRANSMISSION 


Whereas Coachella Valley is one of the important farm areas situated in 
central Riverside County, Calif., its agriculture being dependent upon offseason 
markets where accurate farm information is the key to the success of the growers 
of the area; and 

Whereas for a great many years the area has been dependent upon clear-channel 
station KFI for frost warnings to protect its citrus and winter vegetables and 
is dependent upon KFI for market reports, agricultural information from the 
university, emergency meetings, matters of labor supply, and agricultural services 
as well as customary entertainment by radio; and 

Whereas the small stations in the area are not situated in such pattern as to 
fill the need of all of the people for these services ; and 

Whereas it has been the custom for many years to get these services from one 
source, and, if that source was eliminated, the point and method of obtaining 
this service would not be readily available to the farmers : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Coachella Valley Farm Center which represents practically all 
of the agriculture of this area and represents approximately 400 individual 
holdings but does not include the vast Imperial Valley and Palo Verde Valley 
whose needs are identical with our own, assembled in regular meeting this 25th 
day of June 1953, That said Coachella Valley Farm Center does unanimously 
request : 

1. That KFI, Los Angeles, Calif., be named and remain a clear-channel station 
for the benefit of the farmers of the West; 

2. That the NARBA Treaty be sent back to the State Department for renegotia- 
tion 

3. It is the unanimous recommendation of our group that the power for station 
KI'I be substantially increased to provide better service to the agriculture of the 
West. 
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I, Paul Ames, secretary of the Coachella Valley Farm Center, hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true copy of a resolution unanimously passed by said 
Coachella Valley Farm Center assembled at a regular meeting held on the 25th 
day of June 1953. 

Dated this 27th day of June 1953. 

Paut AMES, Secretary. 


COACHELLA VALLEY FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Thermal, Calif., July 1, 1952. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosey, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Tospey: The Coachella Valley Farmer’s Association through 
resolution, authorized Eugene C. Jarvis, secretary-manager of Associated Date 
Growers & Packers, to represent and speak for it at all times at NARBA hear- 
ings or any postponement of them. 

Interference on radio station KFI’s channel makes it impossible to hear vital 
farm information programs from KFI, which are broadcast daily. To give us 
reasonable radio reception the foreign radio station on KFI’s channel must be 
removed and KFI’s power must be increased in our direction. 

We ask that you send the NARBA Treaty back to the State Department for 
renegotiation in order to accomplish the ends mentioned above. 

Yours very truly, 
LELAND J. Yost, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Senator Toney. Thank you very much, sir. 

Now I will call Comdr. T. A. M. Craven. 

It is good to see you here, sir. 

Mr. Craven. Thank you, sir. I am glad to be here, and to see you. 
Senator Tosry. Proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF T. A. M. CRAVEN, CONSULTING RADIO ENGINEER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Craven. My name is T. A. M. Craven. I am a member of the 
firm of Craven, Lohnes and Culver, consulting radio engineers, having 
offices in Washington, D.C. I reside in Langley, Va. 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a written statement which I would 
like to file for the record, and in the interest of saving your time, I 
would like to give a summary of that testimony. 

Senator Toney. That will be very pleasing. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. T. A. M. Craven is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF T. A. M. CRAVEN ON RATIFICATION OF NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL 
SROADCAST AGREEMENT JULY 8S AND 9, 1953 


My name is T. A. M. Craven. I reside at Langley, Va. I am a member of the 
firm of Craven, Lohnes and Culver, consulting radio engineers, having offices in 
the Munsey Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

I appear here in support of the ratification of the Third North American 
Regional Broadcast Agreement which this subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee now has under consideration. 

I have been associated professionally in radio communications for more than 
40 years. For more than half of that time I have been associated with radio 
broadcasting, not only in its administrative and technical aspects, but also in its 
regulatory phases. 

I was Chief Engineer of the Federal Communications Commission from 1935 
to 1937 and a member of that Commission from 1937 to 1944 

I have been either an adviser or a member of the United States delegation to 
various international radio or communication conferences beginning as early as 
1919. I was Chairman of the United States delegation to the Inter-American 
and North American Radio Conference in Havana in 1937. where the first North 
American Regional Broadcast Agreement (hereafter called NARBA) was nego- 
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tiated I was also a member of the United States delegation to the North Amer- 
an Broadcast Engineering Conference in 1941 which submitted recommendations 
implementing and supplementing the first NARBA. 


| as an industry adviser attached to the United States delegation to the 
Second NARBA Conference of Washington in 1946 which resulted in the so-called 
nterim ugreement relative to broadcasting in the North American region. 

I was ewise an industry adviser at the Third NARBA Conferences of Mon- 
treal, Havana, and Washington in 1949 and 1950. As such an adviser I attended 


most of the sessions of the conference and its technical committee. I likewise 
ated in most of the meetings of the United States delegation to this con 
ference when both Government and industry advisers were included. 

[ am personally familiar with the chaotic conditions which the public was 

periencing in broadcast reception prior to 1937 when there were only about 
700 stations in this country and relatively few stations in other countries. I am 
also personally familiar with the serious situation with respect to broadcast 
reception by the public of this country after the expiration of the interim agree 
ment During these chaotic periods of poor broadcast reception it was apparent 
that unless cooperation between the governments of the North American region 
could be secured, the great value of radio broadcasting as a media of mass com- 
munication to the public in all the North American Nations would become 
seriously impaired. It was recognized almost unanimously by the entire radio 
industry that, without such governmental cooperation, the resulting adverse 
economic effect upon the business of broadcasting would be most severe. 

In 1937 everyone concerned with radio broadcasting agreed it was essential 
that the United States negotiate a treaty with other nations to establish fair 
and equitable principles governing the Common use of the available broadcast 
channels in the North American region. Everyone concerned agreed that uni- 
form technical standards and cooperative administrative measures among the 
governments in the region were essential to the public interest of all the peoples 
within these nations, as well as to the members of their respective broadcast 
industries 

Moreover, there was no radio law in effect in Cuba such as we then had in 
the United States. It was apparent that the regulation of Cuban radio stations 
by their Government could be more expeditiously exercised if Cuba signed and 
ratified a treaty providing for the establishment of uniform technical standards 
in radio broadcasting. Since Cuban stations were operating in a most haphazard 
fashion and causing great harm to broadcast reception in the United States, 
the establishment of uniform technical practices in that country appeared most 
vital to the interest of both Cuba and the United States. 

In 1937 it was difficult to negotiate a treaty dealing with such complex tech- 
nical matters as are inherent in broadcasting. While regional arrangements 
had been made in other parts of the world, they could not be utilized as prec- 
edents in North America. For example, the European regional agreements 
involved relatively few stations and an entirely different method of operation 
than that which was in effect in the North American region. 

At Havana in 1937 the United States delegation was confronted by the fact 
that the United States with its 700 or more stations was occupying all the radio 
frequencies then available for use in the entire region and that the nations to 
the south of us had been unable, due to the reason of economic conditions in 
those countries, to keep abreast with either the rapid increase in the number 
of broadcast stations or with the technical progress of radio in the United 
States. However, there was in 19387 a demand for expansion in both Cuba and 
Mexico 

At the first NARBA at Havana it was necessary to recognize that the United 
States could not legally enforce its demands upon the other nations in the North 
American region. We had nothing tangible in the then international radio law 
to establish our rights to the use of broadcast channels to the exclusion of other 
nations in the North American region. 

There was no legal precedent Whereby any nation might enforce exclusive use 
of a radio frequeney. However, since the General International Radio Con- 
vention contained implications with respect to rights acquired because of prior 
use of of a frequency, some persons advocated that the United States could rely 
upon these implied rights to offset the demands of the other North American 
nitions for the use of broadcast channels which the United States had then been 
using since 1920 

On the other hand, no one familiar with the general international radio 
conventions and treaties then in effect could offer any tangible legal support of 
the argument that the United States possessed exclusive rights to any or all of 
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the .broadcast frequencies resulting from prior use thereof. Consequently, in 
1937 everyone conceded that the United States, even though it began broad- 
casting first in the North American region and had first used all of the then 
available broadcast frequencies, did not have the right to the exclusive use of all 
of the radio frequencies assigned to broadcasting by the general international 
radio conventions to which the United States was then a party 

It was the consensus of opinion both in government and broadeast industry 
circles that it was essential to negotiate a NARBA treaty in order to establish 
in precise terms rights to an exclusive use of a broadcast channel. 

After months of arduous negotiations in which 10 broadcast channels were 
added to the broadcast spectrum, an agreement was finally secured at Havana 
in 1987. However, due to the fact that the Cuban and Mexican radio indus- 
tries had been unable to keep abreast of the rapid technical progress and growth 
of the United States broadcasting industry, those governments were unwilling 
to sign an agreement for a term longer than 5 years. Nevertheless, practically 
the entire radio industry of the United States supported the NARBA Treaty 
of 1937 and it was subsequently unanimously ratified by the United States 
Senate. 

I mention the situation with respect to the 1937 NARBA because the lack of 
a long-term agreement made it much more difficult for the United States to 
maintain a strong position at later conferences. Consequently, at these later 
conferences we were faced with the necessity of either negotiating a treaty or 
facing a suicidal ether war in which the United States had much more to lose 
than any other nation in the region. During the third NARBA sessions some 
persons thought the United States might rely upon the use of collateral pressures 
to force other nations to agree to the radio demands of the United States. 
Among the collateral pressures advanced as persuasive arguments were sugar 
quota restrictions, international money credit limitations, export restrictions on 
radio equipment, and restrictions on tourist travel. Any logical analysis of 
these types of persuasion will indicate that the public of the United States would 
not support them and that the United States had more to lose in those fields 
than in radio. It was, therefore, necessary that we approach the matter of 
treatymaking in radio broadcasting purely upoa the basis of our ability to 
negotiate a fair and just treaty for all the North American nations. 

Vhen one considers that in 1953 the United States has approximately 2,600 
broadcasting stations out of a total of 3,300 in the entire North American region, 
it is obvious that the United States enjoys a maximum use of the relatively few 
channels allocated to standard broadcasting. Certainly the 700 stations oper- 
ated in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, and the British West 
Indies is not an exorbitant use of these frequencies. 

Based upon my observations in the various conferences of the third NARBA, 
as well as upon my experiences in other international conferences, I believe that 
the United States delegation had remarkable success in negotiating the treaty 
now under consideration by this Senate subcommittee. 

While the terms of the proposed agreement is for a period of 5 years it will 
remain in force until replaced by a new agreement. Thus, this proposed treaty 
implies priority rights to the use of broadcasting channels as well as for uniform 
procedures and technical standards for a continuous period. No future United 
States delegations will be confronted with the necessity of negotiating a treaty 
during a period when there is no agreement in effect. This is a distinct ad- 
vantage to the United States. This and other benefits to the United States 
were achieved with relatively little change in our radio industry. Moreover, 
not only is there ample flexibility for securing an improvement of radio service 
to the rural areas of this country, but also there is ample opportunity for tech- 
nical progress throughout the industry. 

While a few may consider it desirable to have Mexico a signatory to this treaty, 
this is not a fatal defect. It is more essential to secure as many signatories 
as possible to the treaty now than to wait under chaotic conditions to negotiate 
an entirely new treaty under even worse circumstances than the third NARBA. 
As those who have negotiated radio treaties with Latin American nations know, 
there is a tendency on the part of those governments to eollaborate against 
the United States during the period of such multilateral negotiations. In the 
third NARBA, however, we can take advantage of the fact that such collabora- 
tion did not exist as it did in 1987. In the future the United States may right 
fully expect the collaboration of all the signatories to the treaty in dealing with 
Mexik 
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If this treaty is not ratified by the United States Senate we must anticipate 
the establishment of foreign stations on all our channels without any reference 
to uniform technical standards. Such a condition could mean not only the 
ruination of rural broadcast service in the United States, but also, since it might 
be to the interest of foreign stations to use high power on channels occupied by 
our low powered stations, we must anticipate the possibility of economic ruin 
among the individuals of the small radio broadcast business enterprises in the 
United States. 

The treaty now under consideration is the best that could be negotiated under 
the circumstances. Not only is ratification of this treaty in the public interest, 
but it is also essential to the economic stability of the entire radio broadcast 
industry. 

Mr. Craven. During my 40 years of experience in radio I have been 
either a technical adviser, an industry adviser, or a member of the 
United States delegation to various international radio conferences. 
Being a member of the Federal Communications Commission in 1937, 
I was appointed chairman of the United States Delegation to the 
NARBA Conference at Habana where the first NARBA was nego- 
tiated. 

I was an industry adviser to the second and third NARBA Confer- 
ences. 

Prior to 1937 it was the consensus of opinion both in government 
and in the broadcast industry circles that it was essential to secure 
the cooperation of all the governments in the North American region 
to establish uniform technical standards governing the orderly use 
of the broadcast channels in this region. It appeared that unless 
this cooperation was secured the value of this wonderful media of 
mass communications would be seriously impaired. It was obvious 
that a radio treaty such as the first NARBA was absolutely essential 
to the interest of all the peoples in the North American region as 
well as essential to the economic welfare of the radio industry therei In. 

It has been amply demonstrated in the past that when the nations 
of the North American region operate broadcast stations without a 
radio treaty, broadcast reception conditions become increasingly 
worse. Sucha situation existed in 1949 at the expiration of the second 
NARBA and threaten to continue indefinitely in the future unless 
the third NARBA Treaty is ratified. 


UNITED STATES CONCESSIONS AND BENEFITS 


There is no precedent in international radio law whereby any nation 
can secure exclusive use of a radio frequency unless a treaty contain- 
ing provisions for such exclusive use is agreed upon. In 1937, although 
the United States had first occupied all of the radio frequencies as- 
signed to broadcasting, it was impractical to assert that the United 
States had rights to the exclusive use of any or all these channels and 
that nations in other countries had no rights thereto. However, at the 
firsts NARBA we were successful in establishing what amounted to 
exclusive rights on 25 clear channels for the United States but in view 
of the fact that the other nations in the region had been unable to keep 
abreast of the rapid growth and technical progress in broadcasting 
in the United States they were unwilling to agree to a treaty the term 
of which was in excess of 5 years. Consequently, rights accruing to the 
United States for the exclusive use of clear channels expired at the 
termination of the interim agreement in 1949. In 1949 it was necessary 
to negotiate an entirely new treaty involving the rights to the use of 
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radio broadcast frequencies. We could not use foree or economic sanc- 
tions to impose our will. Threats of an ether war would have been silly 
because the United States had more to lose than anyone else. 

I was present at practically all of the sessions of the third NARBA 
in Montreal and Washington as well as the meetings in Cuba in early 
1950. When one considers that at this time the United States is operat- 
ing more than 2,500 broadcast stations out of a total of approximately 
3,300 in the entire North American region, it cannot be said that the 
United States is faring badly under the terms of the new NARBA, 
Moreover, one should be impressed with the fact that the United States 
delegation accomplished as much as they did and with such relatively 
small impact upon our radio industry and reception conditions in this 
country. In fairness one must admit that the price paid by the United 
States for this agreement is relatively small. One of the distinzt ad- 
vantages in the third NARBA was the success achieved by our dele- 
gation in obtaining greater security for continuous rights to the ex- 
clusive use of certain broadcast channels. Based upon my experience 
in international radio negotiations I believe that the United States 
delegation at the third NARBA secured as good an agreement as was 
possible under the circumstances. 


EFFECT OF MEXICO’S ABSENCE 


While a few may consider it desirable to have Mexico a signatory to 
this treaty, the absence of that country is not a fatal defect. It is 
more essential to secure as many signatories as possible to the treaty 
now than to wait under chaotic broadcast reception conditions to nego- 
tiate an entirely new treaty under even more difficult circumstances 
than were encountered at the third NARBA. Moreover, as those who 
have negotiated radio treaties with the North American nations know, 
there is a tendency on the part of certain of those governments to sup- 
port one another’s position as against others during the period of such 
multilateral negotiations. In the third NARBA we can take advan- 
tage of the fact that such collaboration did not exist. Therefore, in 
the future, in dealing with Mexico the United States may rightfully 
expect the collaboration of all the parties to the third NARBA treaty. 


COERCIVE MEASURES PROHIBITED 


During the conferences of the third NARBA the clear channel 
group advocated collateral pressures upon other nations in order to 
force them to agree to our demands. An analysis of such a course of 
action will show how illogical such a suggestion can be. In yesterday’s 
testimony witnesses from the clear channel group again suggested the 
use of collateral pressures against Cuba and Mexico. Apparently they 
are not aware of the fact that the United States is a party to a treat 
among the Pan-American nations which specifically prohibits suc 
measures. At the Conference of Bogota of 1948 the American coun- 
tries signed a treaty containing the following provision: 

No state may use or encourage the use of coercive measures of an economic 
or political character in order to force the sovereign will of other states and 
obtain from it advantages of any kind. 

This treaty was ratified with the advice and consent of the United 
States Senate on June 19, 1951. 
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IMPROVING SERVICE TO FARMERS 


Yesterday the witnesses of the clear channel group painted a dire 
picture of interference based upon theoretical technical computations. 
Gentlemen of the committee, let me assure you that this picture is not 
so dire as a practical matter. Moreover, the clear channel group 
forgets that there is another and better way to improve service to the 
rural areas than by superpower. This other method for improving 
rural broadcast service was proposed to the Federal Communications 
Commission in the clear channel hearing held some years ago. 

Neither the superpower nor the other methods for improving service 
are relevant to the issue before this Committee. Suffice to state that 
the provisions of the third NARBA afford ample flexibility for the 
Federal Communications Commission to make a clear channel decision. 

Finally, the choice here is not between the proposed third NARBA 
and a better treaty but a choice between a fair and equitable treaty 
and chaotic reception conditions in the United States. Therefore, I 
strongly urge that this committee recommend the ratification of the 
third NARBA. 

Thank you, Senator Tobey. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you. We appreciate your honest opinion, 
based upon many years of experience and bac ‘kground in this field. 

Mr. Craven. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Torry. Our next witness will be Mr. Paul R. Bartlett, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Inland Broadcasting Co. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL R. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER OF CALIFORNIA INLAND BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
FRESNO, CALIF. 


Mr. Barriuerr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul R. Bartlett and I 
reside in Fresno, Calif. I am president and general manager and 
majority stockholder of California Inland Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
which owns and operates radio station KF RE, Fresno, Calif. Station 
KF RE operates on the frequency 940 kilocycles with 50,000 watts power 
employing a directional antenna designed to protect stations in Canada 
and Mexico and is affiliated with the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
It is not a clear-channel station. 

Because so much of the testimony given here has been directed at 

the problem of providing good radio service to farm or rural popula- 
tions, I feel that it is appropriate to call attention to the location of 
KFRE. Fresno is not a major industrial center like Detroit or Los 
Angeles, but is a small city whose whole economy is based on agri- 
culture. It is situated in the San Joaquin Valley, one or “i Nation’s 
richest farming areas. In the KFRE service area are 4 of the 5 
counties of the United States which, year after year, rank first in 
farm income in our entire land. 


IMPORTANCE OF A RADIO STATION IN A FARM AREA 


Because my station is located in an area where more than half the 
population may be considered “rural or small town” in character, and 
because our advertisers are not seeking to reach millions of city 
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dwellers primarily, and farmers secondarily, we devote more time to 
farm programs, per se, than any other station in California. 

While I do not think it would be becoming to appear to use this 
hearing as a backdrop for self-serving praise of the service of any 
particular station, other testimony has not been overly reserved and 
it may therefore be well to be specific in this matter of farm service. 
KFRE, like KFI and WJR, broadcasts frost warnings, storm warn- 
ings, and weather reports over lines installed directly in the United 
States Weather Bureau forecasting offices in our area, and with the 
forecaster himself at the microphone. Nor is this type service peculiar 
to 50,000-watt stations alone. Several low-powered stations in our 
area do-the same, as do dozens of other broadcasters throughout the 
land. We, and hundreds of other stations throughout the country, 
broadeast 4-H Club programs and cooperate with the future farmers 
and local agricultural colleges and advisers. 

Because our station serves the rural areas so well, apparently, the 

California Farm Bureau Federation buys a daily program on KF RE 
for the express purpose of reaching its members living on the farm, 
and it is interesting to note that of the 7 other stations used for this 
purpose in Califor: nia by the Farm Bureau, 2 are 250-watt locals and 
only one om han KFRE has power in excess of 5,000 watts. 

I hope it is not to o prideful of me to add that last year the trade 
paper Variety named KF RE as the “Nation’s No. 1 Farm Station” 
m its annual radio-awards contest. 

Now, I stresss these details to emphasize that it is not the clear- 
channel station alone which serves the farmer. Indeed many of the 
stations in this country most widely known and respected for farm- 
service programs are not clear-channel stations at all. They are in- 
stead stations—such as WNAX, Yankton, 8S. Dak., WDAY in Fargo, 
or WOWO in Fort Wayne, Ind., or KMBC in Kansas City and KLZ 
in Denver, or KFEQ in St. Joseph, Mo.—stations located, in other 
words, in real farm areas. The honest truth is that the know-how, 
the ability, and the desire to serve rural areas are not the exclusive 
property of the clear-channel group. In fact many other stations do 
a better job on this score than many of the “clears.” 


PROTECTION AFFORDED BY NARBA 


My interest in appearing here today in support of the North Ameri- 
can Regional Broadcasting Agreement is that I believe this treaty 
adequately protects the radio listeners as well as the broadcasters in 
this country. As a member of the public, and as a member of the 
broadcasting industry, I am vitally interested in any agreement which 
in my opinion maintains and protects the high standards of broad- 
casting which we enjoy in the United States. I believe this treaty 
does that. 

My interest in the agreement is, of course, heightened by the fact 
that station KFRE in Fresno operates on one of these international 
frequencies. The 940-kilocycles channel assigned to KFRE is, ac- 
cording to the old now expired NARBA, a channel on which the 
Governments of Canada and Mexico shared priority rights. Canada 
uses it primarily for the operation of CBM, Montreal, with 50,000 
watts, and Mexico has assigned to it station XEQ, Mexico City, with 
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150,000 watts daytime and 50,000 watts at night. It is, therefore, 
obvious that our interest is not just academic. 

Unless we prefer chaotic conditions resulting from the indiscrim- 
inate use of these broadcast channels by all the nations in the North 
American region, I conscientiously believe that we have no choice but 
to support this new agreement. The only other treaty protection the 
United States has against interference to its various broadcast sta- 
tions is contained in the Atlantic City agreement of 1947 to which 
this country and all other North American countries, including 
Mexico, are parties. This treaty contains a clause outlawing “harm- 
ful” interference to assigned stations in the various countries but it 
contains no definition of “harmful” interference. The new NARBA, 
on the other hand, is the only treaty which would set forth for all to 
see, standards for the determination of interference spelled out in 
language so clear that it should prove persuasive to the arbiters in 
the settlement of any dispute arising therefrom. 


MEXICO’S ABSENCE NOT HARMFUL 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to turn to a discussion of the 
Mexican problem and I should start by saying that I regard it as most 
critical. It is especially critical from my own standpoint because the 
predominant source of interference to station KFRE in Fresno comes 
from XEQ in Mexico City, now operating with 150,000 watts during 
daylight hours, as I have said, and with 50,000 watts after sunset as 
required by the now long expired NARBA. Without the installa- 
tion of any additional equipment, and by the simple expedient of fail- 
ing to throw a switch at sunset, XEQ in Mexico City could substan- 
tially increase the interference suffered by KFRE listeners in rural 
areas. The only real solution to this problem and others like it is 
to have Mexican adherence to this agreement or to a similar one serv- 
ing the same purpose. 

Yet I submit that Mexico’s apparent hesitance to exercise its ad- 
mitted sovereign rights to these frequencies, some of which it is 
known to want, is indicative of the fact that the Mexican Government 
is, even like our own, not unaware of the necessity for cooperation 
among nations in matters of this kind. It is easy for us to look across 
the border and see “Mexican Bad Men,” but the simple fact is that 
Mexico has by and large, though not a party to the agreement, main- 
tained an operation substantially equivalent to that required by the 
agreement in most instances; and we can only presume that this new 
NARBA, to which she alone of all the North American countries has 
not agreed, must have had a chastening influence. 

Mr. Chairman, I should interpolate at this time to say that I am 
aware that the Haiti adherence is of an informal nature. 

There are those who say that if this agreement is ratified without 
the prior adherence of Mexico, the Mexican Government will be in a 
position to ask the United States for further concessions. This is 
certainly true. As a sovereign power, Mexico can always ask for 
anything she wants, but it is ‘likewise true that she withdrew from 
the 1950 conference at least partly because Chairman Hyde stood 
firm against her unreasonable demands. I have confidence that he will 
be able to do so again in future discussions. 
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I believe ratification of NARBA even without Mexico as a party to 
the agreement will clearly strengthen the position of United States 
officials who attempt to seek future agreements with Mexico because 
the officials would be in a position to concentrate on securing a fair 
and satisfactory arrangement with the Mexican Government with the 
knowledge that matters have been stabilized on all other fronts. 
Converse ely, if our officials are required to negotiate with Mexico, after 

carefully prepared agreements with all other countries in the region 
hs ave been voided because the *y have failed to be ratified by the U nited 
States Senate, then “Pandora’s box” will indeed be open. 


SIZE OF OPPOSITION TO TREATY 


It seems incredible to me that a mere handful of the long-privileged 
25 stations who have enjoyed such a pampered existence throughout 
the years should now appear to place more value on their imaginary 
personal losses than on the overall good of the Nation. I am sure the 
committee will realize too that a well-financed and cohesive self-inter- 
ested minority such as the clear channel group can make more noise 
than the remaining 2,500 other stations whose life depends to some 
degree upon this treaty, but who remain unorganized and either too 
poor or too busy to ps articip: ite actively in these complicated matters. 

In closing I suppose it might be said that each of us in the U nited 
States would be much happier if a new agreement could be reached 
which would give the United States uncontested and anieatine rights 
on every channel and I think it is not too much to expect that Cuba 
and our other neighboring nations would be happy with such an agree- 
ment running in their favor; but there is no doubt in my mind that 
the present agreement contains terms representing an equitable com- 
promise on all of the many matters which were disputed during its 
negotiation. I believe that ratification will result in better broad- 
cast service to the American people and at no measurable cost to any- 
one including the clear channel group. It will substitute order for the 
law of the jungle. I further urge you to approve the treaty in the 
belief that your ratification of NARBA will enable our Government 
to speedily settle similar problems with Mexico. 

Senator Tosry. There is a very strong similarity between your tes- 
timony and that of Senator Johnson’s; I think you noticed that. 

Mr. Barrterr. Yes, sir, I noticed that. 

Senator Toney. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tonry. Has there been any propagandizing by radio inter- 
ests against the NARBA agreement in your area? 

Mr. Barrtetr. Well, sir, I cannot testify to my certain knowledge 
on the matter. I know that there has been a good deal of activity 
among the Farm Bureau Federation group. 

Senator Toney. Have any of them written or communicated with 
you, asking you to write or communicate with your Congressman or 
Senator to kill this thing? 

Mr. Barturrr. I have not heard such broadcasts, sir. 

Senator Toney. Have you heard of such ? 

Mr. Barttetr. I have not, for certain 

Senator Toney. Answer simply “No” or “Yes.” 
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Mr. Barrierr. I would say, sir, that I do not know of any instance 
where it has been done. 

Senator Tosry. You do not ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. No, sir. 

Senator Torry. Thank you very much. 

he next witness is Mr. Louis Chenel. 

Is that Chanel No. 5? 

Mr. Cuenet. No, lam No. 1; one of my daughters is No. 5. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS CHENEL, FOLSOM, LA. 


Mr. Cuenet. Mr. Chairman, my name is Louis Chenel. I am from 
Folsom, La. I am a farmer and a cattleman. I live about 80 miles 
from New Orleans. 

Senator Toney, Sit down and be comfortable. 

Mr. Cuenew. I live about 80 miles from New Orleans. I operate 
a 2,000-acre farm and employ about 40 or 50 people during the harvest, 
and part of the winter, and they and I, we depend a lot on the radio, 

In the morning I get up early for the specific reason to listen to 
the farm broadcast at 5:30, and at 5:35 the livestock report; and 
at 6 o’clock the farm news for 15 minutes, and a half-hour every other 
day. 

Also, at 7 o’clock, national news. 

I usually come back at 12 o’clock to get the news and the farm news 
and weather, and also the livestock reports. 

The livestock report is very important to us in the cattle industry, 
because sometimes the weather from one State to another affects price. 

For instance, last week they had a few showers in the east part of 
Texas and Arkansas, and they affected the market 2 cents. 

Lots of people don’t know why we want to listen to the weather 
reports, but it is very important to us, and where I am loc ated, Mr. 

Chairman, we only have one good station, WWL, New Orleans, operat- 
ing a clear-channel station. Without that station, we wouldn’t have 
any radio at all. 

‘There is no interference on that station. 

We also get Atlanta, I don’t remember exactly the name of the sta- 
tion, it is also a clear-channel station, and Fort Worth, Tex. They 
are the only three radio stations that we can get very good reception 
from. 

IMPORTANCE OF CLEAR-CHANNEL STATIONS 


Of course, we depend on those radios. We have no entertainment 
except the radio, and in the evenings " have a great amount of inter- 
ference from either Cuba or Mexico. I don’t know which of the sta- 
tions it is, but in the evenings it is very, very inconvenient without, 
the clear-channel station, without WWL we wouldn’t have any radio 
station except yapity-yap, whatever they may be talking about, from 
Mexico and Cuba, and I assure you, sir, it is very, very annoying, and 
I am assured by the clear-channel station if there is any change in 
the treaty that the interference would be greater than now. 

Senator Tonry. You are worried that if the treaty is ratified, the 
reception will become subject to interference by the Cuban and Mex- 
Ican stations ¢ 
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Mr. Cuenen. That is right. 

Senator Toney. You are not hit so far? 

Mr. Cuenex. That is right. 

Senator Toney. You are apprehensive of the future ? 

Mr. Cuenet. We only got the station. 

Senator Tosry. You are worried about things to come ? 

Mr. Cuenex. I don’t get that. 

Senator Toney. You are worrying about the state of things to come? 

Mr. Cuenen. Yes. 

Senator Torry. I don’t mean to be sarcastic, but what you are doing 
is crying before you are hurt. 

Mr. Cuenen. For you information, I am 15 miles from the small 
village of Covington, and without radio we have nothing. Asa matter 
of fact, I keep my farm battery radio all the time, which is very 
helpful, because sometimes we don’t have power. 

Five years ago we were 5 days without power, we had a hurricane, 
and without the WWL radio station we were lost. We had the radio 
on, and the mayor of New Orleans was broadcasting every 15 minutes 
on what to do and how to do it and where to move, and we had a lull, 
and everybody was ready to go out and gather their stuff 

Senator Tosry. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Cuenex. And for 2 or 3 days we operated on some kind of an 
emergency station, it was very, very useful, and without a clear-chan- 
nel station we wouldn’t have anything. 

I ama member of the Farm Bureau. I ama member of the Cattle- 
men’s Association of Louisiana. I am here today representing my- 
self and not representing any association, but I want to assure you, 
Senator, that the clear-channel station in our area is very necessary. 
Asa matter of fact, it is indispensable, because we have no local station, 
and other stations from New Orleans, in the evening, it is impossible 
to hear them, there is too much interference from the foreign language. 

That is about all I have to say, sir, and I want to thank you for 
permission, and for the privilege of coming a. and presenting to you 
my thoughts. 

Senator Tosry. Are you all through ? 

Mr. CHENEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Bruce Kratka. 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE KRATKA, GROWER, BLYTHE, CALIF. 


Mr. Kratka. Senator Tobey, in trying to minimize the time spent 
here, some of the other witnesses have already testified, partic- 
ularly from the California area, on some of the points that I would 
have covered, so I would like to just leave those out and more or less 
pick out the high points. 

Senator Tosry. That is up to you. 

Mr. Kratrka. My name is Bruce Kratka. I am farming about 500 
acres located about 14 miles south of Blythe, Calif., in the Palo Verde 
Valley. 

I will simply hand in this prepared statement, and then hit the high 
points, as I said. 
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(The prepared statement of Bruce Kratka is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Bruce KrRATKA, GROWER, OF BLYTHE, CALIF., ON THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING CONFERENCE TREATY 


My name is Bruce Kraka. I am farming 500 acres located about 14 miles south 
of Blythe, Calif., in the Palo Verde Valley. This ranch is about 200 miles due 
east of Los Angeles in an actual desert farming area. Temperatures in summer 
reach from 110 degrees to 115 and in winter we produce crops through every 
winter month though temperatures quite often drop to freezing and below. I 
have farmed at this location for the last 3 years, raising cotton and watermelons, 
and some barley. Prior to this time I raised vegetables for nearly 10 years on 
property in Los Angeles County. Subdivisions eventually pushed us out. 

I am appearing here before the NARBA subcommittee representing the Palo 
Verde Farm Bureau Center, the Riverside County Farm Bureau, the Blythe 
Alfalfa Growers Association, Palo Verde Cotton Growers Association, and several 
important ranchers of the desert area. I am herewith presenting letters of 
authorization from the above groups which with me want to express complete 
opposition to the proposed NARBA treaty. I request that these letters of author- 
ization be made a part of the NARBA hearing record. 

I would like to take a moment to point out to you members of the NARBA 
subcommittee that the Palo Verde is a little Garden of Eden, sitting geographi- 
cally isolated on the Colorado River and the eastern boundary of California. It 
is roughly banana-shaped, with the distances about 40 miles long and 20 miles 
wide. The 40-mile distance runs virtually north and south. When I say Palo 
Verde Valley is isolated, I would like to point out that we are 175 miles from 
the nearest eastern city of size, Phoenix, Ariz., and more than that from Los 
Angeles. We are also a good 96 miles across virtual desert waste due east of 
Indio, and this gives vou an idea of our independence on radio for news and infor- 
mation. Our contact with the Los Angeles market area is through Radio station 
KFI which presents the only authoritative farm service, including market re- 
ports and information, to growers of our area. 

To show that the Palo Verde Valley is very important agriculturally even 
though small in square miles, let me list a few crop and acreage figures. Our 
principal crops are: Cantaloupes, 4,074 acres with a value of $1,974,600; honey- 
dew melons, 920 acres, $738,400; watermelons, 3,774 acres, $1,414,400; alfalfa, 
$1,807,060 ; cotton, 21,000 acres, value $5,460,200; lettuce, 4,217 acres, $2,066,436 ; 
pasture, 675 acres, value $40,000; seed alfalfa, 1,500 acres, $61,700. In addition 
we produce a total of several hundred thousand dollars worth of barley, milo, 
and wheat. We are also producing sizable amounts of market meat in spring 
lambs and cattle. Several large cattle operators are located in the Palo Verde 
Valley, and valuation of livestock is more than $11 million annually. 

You will note the large acreage and value of fresh vegetables produced in the 
Palo Verde Valley. Several of these, including lettuce and cantaloupes, produce 
two crops a year, spring and fall. The largest percentage of our production 
moves to the Los Angeles market which is the second largest consuming market 
of vegetables in the United States. Our growers watch market conditions very 
closely and particularly the Los Angeles market, as there is less risk involved in 
shipping to Los Angeles than to an eastern section of the country. KFI farm 
programs are the Bible of our growers for market information. Located in the 
center of the market area, KFI has for years given complete market news for all 
major crops both in the early morning at 6:15 a.m. and at 12 noon. KFI gives 
additional information in times of stress on the markets due to the fact that 
over the years the KFI farm director has developed a working relationship with 
Los Angeles market leaders. This is invaluable to growers in the Palo Verde 
Valley who can start or stop harvest crews on a particular crop, depending upon 
the market information received. No other station can give such detailed service 
without being located in the market center, Los Angeles. 

Growers of the Palo Verde Valley are very interested in new agricultural 
methods. Farming under irrigated conditions is at best high-priced farming. 
Initial costs to mechanize farming practice are also high. Growers receive much 
help from the KFI farm programs on new techniques and labor-saving, money- 
saving methods. Some of these techniques are developed in machine shops which 
are common to most California farms. The KFI farm director, by traveling to 
all farming areas regularly, learns of these techniques, and usually brings the 
information to the KFI farm audience ahead of other sources. Radio is the 
fastest method of information dissemination, and in this day of speed, KFI 
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renders a real service in helping growers learn of new methods. Stories on new 
developments such as potato harvesters, spinach harvesters, mechanical cotton 
pickers, and green alfalfa choppers as broadcast over KFI have meant a very 
great deal to our growers. 

I doubt if members of this committee realize how important weather informa- 
tion is to the growers of our valley. Rain in our valley instead of being a 
blessing is a catastrophe. Our soil conditions and irrigation systems produce 
crops in excellent fashion as we get lots of sunshine, but any sizable amount of 
rain hurts. Rain bogs cattle down in the feed lots and keeps the producers out 
of their vegetable fields. Rain also damages hay. With KFI’s comprehensive 
weather report, growers can do a lot about rain; they can speed up vegetable 
harvest ; move the cattle off of the alfalfa fields where trampling would harm it. 
Growers can also, with advance notice, stop planting and thus save having to do 
it over again. They can cancel their orders for irrigation water. KFI’s weather 
reports are much more complete than from any other source, built as they are 
for the farmer. By giving the weather-map summaries, KFI traces the move- 
ment of storms coming for several days before they arrive. It is this under- 
standing of the farmer’s weather needs over the years and the giving of complete 
weather forecasts that has made KFI’s farm broadcasts invaluable to the Palo 
Verde grower. 

The KFI nightly frost warnings are a most important service to our area, 
and our cantaloupe growers follow the reports closely. We use caps to protect 
our melons and the warnings are a lifesaver on when to remove these crop sufe- 
guards. All our growers follow the warnings as a guide even to winter irriga- 
tion practice, and planting schedules. 

I hope I have pointed out the dependence of our growers on the fine agricul- 
tural service of KFI. I want now to talk about the borderline reception prob- 
lems that we experience in trying to hear KF I. 

I am very aware of the reception problem now because when I lived in Los 
Angeles County I took the reception of these services for granted. I knew of 
the fair to poor reception of KFI in outlying areas but it did not affect my 
farming operations and pocketbook. It was true that the last several years I 
was in Los Angeles County I heard reports from growers in such areas of the 
county as the Antelope Valley that KI I's signal was getting more interference 
and reception seemed to be deteriorating. I heard growers talk about this 
problem numerous times at Farm Bureau meetings as I was quite active in the 
organization in Los Angeles County. We passed several resolutions asking for 
improved reception from KFI, and I understand the Los Angeles County Farm 
Bureau is still working on this problem. 

Lut the problem of reception really came home to me when I experienced 
firsthand out on the Palo Verde Desert, 200 miles from Los Angeles. I am a 
regular listener to the 6:15 a. m. and 12 noon FKI farm programs, the FKI frost 
warnings, and many entertainment and news programs. Reception in both 
morning and noon broadcasts is poor. There is fading and high-noise level very 
frequently. Quite often I miss important price quotations and important wording 
of the weather report. I cannot understand why KFI is not granted sufficient 
power to give our valley an adequate signal. At night we still get a lot of fading 
and at times considerable interference to KFI. Many other growers who have 
lived in the valley longer than I say that reception of KFI now is worse than it 
was a few years back. They ask: “Why?” They cannot understand why Mexi- 
can stations come booming in with tremendous strength and our farm station 
comes in weakly a large part of the time. These growers feel strongly enough 
about this situation to urge you gentlemen of this commiitee to do something 
about it. 

We think there is something wrong when our valley receives several Mexican 
stations in such strength and volume. These stations seem to feature adver- 
tising of questionable nature, to say the least, and we are concerned that our 
youth coming on are being exposed to such programs and entertainment instead 
of the American point of view as broadcast over American stations. We feel we 
are entitled to the reception of clear channel station KFI and the many farm 
services it has built up over the years as well as its entertainment programs. 

Now it is our understanding that the present NARBA Treaty will prevent any 
real improvement in the KFI reception in our direction for all time. We are 
told that Santa Clara, Cuba, is allowed to operate on KFI’s frequency. We ask: 
“Why should that be? How many radio stations is Cuba entitled to?” 

I say to you with all the emphasis possible that it is high time this great Nation 
protect itself and its people. I say that if this present treaty does not have 
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the country of Mexico as a signer, it should be sent back to the State Department 
and a new start made for this reason alone. 

| emphasize that Cuba must not be allowed to operate on 640 kilocycles and 
that KF I must be allowed an increase in power that will enable this great insti- 
tution to serve the agricultural areas dependent on the fine services this station 
gives 

Our valley is rapidly expanding. We will soon have 16,000 more acres. This 
is more reason why our needs must be recognized. I urge this committee to send 
the NARBA Treaty back to the State Department for renegotiation with the 
understanding our needs will be met. 

Mr. Krarxa. We have a rather high temperature there. The tem- 
perature in the summer runs from around 110 degrees to 115 degrees, 
and in the winter it goes to freezing and below, but during the entire 
year we are always producing a crop. 

I have been in the Palo Verde Valley for around 3 years, and pre- 
vious to that I farmed in Los Angeles County, before being run out by 
subdivisions. 

I would also while here like to file with the committee the list of. or 
letters of authorization from the different groups that I wish to repre- 
sent here, namely, the Palo Verde Farm Center, Riverside County 
Farm Bureau, Blythe Alfalfa Growers Association, and the Palo 
Verde Cotton Growers Association. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


BLYTHE ALFALFA GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Blythe, Calif., June 29, 1958. 
Mr. Bruce KRATKA, 
Star Route, Ripley, Calif. 

Dear Mr. KratKa: By action of the board of directors of the Blythe Alfalfa 
Growers Association, you are hereby authorized to represent our organization 
at the NARBA hearings of July 1 and 2 and any subsequent hearings, to oppose 
ratification. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F’. HAMMAN, 
General Manager. 


BLYTHE, Cauir., July 3, 1953. 
Senator CHARLES W. ToBEY, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The bearer of this letter, Mr. Bruce Kratka, has been selected 
by our Farm Bureau organization to represent us before your committee at the 
NARBA Treaty hearing. 

Yours truly, 
PALO VERDE FARM CENTER, 
By Kirk BrIMHALL, Secretary. 


BiyTHE, Caurr., July 3, 1953. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Desk Str: We are farmers in an isolated irrigated valley along the Colorado 
River 225 miles east of Los Angeles, which city is the market for the things we 
raise. 

Radio Station KFI in that metropolis is trying to give all farmers in south- 
eastern California accurate weather forecasts and up-to-the-minute market re- 
ports but is having a lot of trouble with interference from other stations using 
the same wavelength. 

At a special meeting of Farm Bureau members here in Blythe this evening 
it was unanimously agreed to petition your committee to send the NARBA 
Treaty back to the State Department for renegotiation wih special emphasis 
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on trying to eliminate the duplication of broadcasting wavelengths which is now 
giving us so much trouble in reception of vital farmer information from KFT. 
Yours truly, 
PALO VERDE FARM CENTER, 
KirnK BRIMHALL, Secretary. 

Mr. Krarxa. I would like to point out here that while some of these 
other areas feel isolated, we feel that we are even more so, Meaning 
that we are 175 miles from the nearest city to the east, which is Phoe- 
nix, and over 200 miles from Los Angeles, the center of the market 
area; and then, the closest city of any size to the west is Indio. 

We feel that our contacts with the market area is through Radio 
Station KFI, which presents its farm services to the growers in that 
area 

Senator Topry. You say in your statement here that you would 
like “to take a moment to point out to you members of the N. ARBA 
Subcommittee that “e' Palo Verde is a little Garden of Eden. 

Mr. Krarxa. Yes, si 

Senator Tosry. Any sidainel sin out there / 

Mr. Krarka. I wouldn't say as to that, si 

Senator Torry. You needn’t answer, you may claim privilege. 

Mr. Krarka. Thank you, sir. 

For many years the KFI farm programs have been the bible to the 
growers out there, as far as market information is concerned, and 
we feel that with the coming of acreage allotments in cotton, it will 
become even more so, because this year we have 30,000 acres in cot- 
ton under cultivation, and that bill, if passed, will cut it down to 7,000 
acres or less, and we will have to put that mainly into alfalfa, and 
barley. 

As you know, it is not only raising the crop, but after getting it 
raised you want to sell it for a profit, so we are depending a great 
deal upon the farm news service that is given by KFI to stay aware of 
the prices, the current trends and forecasts, so that we may be able to 
market our produce at a profit. 

Senator Toney. I noticed that you raise melons out there of various 
types. 

Mr. Krarka. Yes, sit 

Senator Topry. We had a melon in the Senate restaurant not long 
ago, and I believe it was a trancho melon. 

Mr. Krarxa. They are raised there, but I don’t raise any myself, 
sir. 

Senator Topry. One of the finest melons I ever tasted. 

Mr. Krarka. They are very hard to ship, and are quite tender. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you. Continue. 

Mr. Krarka. Also KFI in the past, and I imagine in the future, 
will give market news in times of distress. 

One incident was in Los Angeles, where they had a wildcat strike 
of swampers, they walked out on a strike, and the market, through 
our being able to get that information, was not overloaded — glut- 
ted, and the people were able to send in enough to get it unloaded, 
and those are some of the instances where the programs have ae of 
great help to we growers in the Palo Verde V alley 

Of course you realize all farmers are inte rested in new methods of 
growing crops and cheaper methods and trying to keep up with the 
mechanization program that is going on in agriculture, and the farm 
reporter, as other farm reporters on clear channel stations, do bring 
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to the farmers these new methods and new ideas of not only raising 
better crops but raising them cheaper, which to us is a great boon. 


VALUE OF ADVANCE WEATHER REPORTS 


There in the Imperial Valley, it is quite a bit different, I guess, than 
here in the eastern part of the United States. We do not want rain. 
We have an irrigation system, and there is plenty of sunshine, but our 
soil conditions are such that when it rains, it completely bogs down the 
entire operation there until things can dry out, and if we don’t know 
when it is going to rain, the cattle will be in the alfalfa field and 
will tr ample it down, and you pack your ground in, and if you know 
when it is going to rain, you get your hay “covered up, you don’t have 
to plant and then replant, and it is just all those many things over a 
period of years, and over the time that assists us growers in that area 
to a great extent in making a profitable venture of our farming en- 
te rprise, 

So, we do depend a great deal upon KFI’s comprehensive weather 
reports which not only—we ll, in comparison with the local stations, 
they give a weather report, but it doesn’t give how the storm is moving, 
in what we might say would be the next 2 or 3 days, because Q you 
do have an idea as to what might come within the next 2 or 3 days, 
you can maybe plan accordingly and it makes it much easier. 

Senator Topry. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Kratxa. So, those long-range weather forecasts mean quite a 
bit to the growers in that area 

We also appreciate the nightly frost warnings given on KFI. If 
we didn’t have warning from that station, for instance, we are 
1° or 2° different from the Imperial Valley, so we do have an accurate 
report as to the frost warnings there. 


RECEPTION DIFFICULTY 


When I was in Los Angeles County, the reception was no trouble 
to anyone. I didn’t say too much about it until later on in the Farm 
Bureau work, the people up in Antelope Valley complained about 
reception there, but right along in Los Angeles, with the radio station 
just 14 miles away, we just took it for granted that you heard what he 
said. 

In moving down to our section now, I have found out there was 
quite a bit of difference in reception, and in receiving there from 14 
miles around Los Angeles, and then going out to an area 200 miles 
away. 

We do have poor reception there. I mean, there is a fading out 
and a noisy background, and also I have heard this Spanish in the 
background, but you can’t hear too plainly, but just as other witnesses 
have stated, it does mean you cannot hear the program you desire to 
hear. 

QUALITY OF MEXICAN BROADCASTS 


There is also the problem of the Mexican station which has been 
brought up before, and I would like to just dwell on that for a 
minute. 

As a personal experience, one of the sons of a fellow that works 
for me, an ambitious lad, decided to make himself a little money. 
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He heard this advertising over that radio, which said, don’t send any 
money, we will send it c. 0. d., send you some of these signs, and you 
can sell them and make the money, and you pay when it comes to 
you. 

He decided to go ahead and do that. He received it ¢. 0. d., and 
he paid the amount of money that was required, and as far as I know, I 
think he has only sold two, and personally I don’t think he is going 
to sell the rest until or unless they are just sympathetic with the 
idea of him trying to get shaadi in the world. 

Senator Tosry. What did the signs say ? 

Mr. Krarxa. Just “Jesus Saves” and “Home Sweet Home” ; very 
cheap signs. They look like colored glass sprinkled on a piece of 
pasteboard. 

So, we would appreciate not only the noninterference of these pro- 
grams, it would seem to me it would assist the problem here in the 
United States, if they are going to beam some of the programs up this 
way, if they would improve the character of the programs. 

All in all, we of Palo Verde Valley would like very much to 
see this agreement sent back to be renegotiated, with Mexico included, 
and we would also like to be sure that the interference to the services, 
or the reception of KFI would be eliminated, so we would be able to 
get our complete market news service, our weather reports, and these 
new agricultural methods that are being put over. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you for your kindness. 

It is quite an education to have people from the various sections of 
the country to sit down and reason with us. 

We thank you for coming here. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. William B. Lodge. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. LODGE, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 
OF ENGINEERING, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Loper. My name is William B. Lodge. I am vice president, in 
charge of engineering, of CBS Radio, a division of Columbia Broad- 
casting Sy stem, Inc. 

I am also vice president, in charge of engineering, of CBS Tele- 
vision, another division of that corporation. 

Senator, my statement will take only about 6 minutes and I will 
read it, if I may. 

I am appearing here today to indicate that the Columbia Broad- 
casting System is in favor of Senate ratification of the North Ameri- 
can Regional Broadcasting Agreement. This agreement was signed 

by our Government’s representativ es on November 15, 1950, and was 
sent to the Senate by the President on February 5, 1951, with a request 
that it be ratified. 


SELF LIMITATIONS NECESSARY TO AGREEMENT 


I believe that the United States delegation under the chairman- 
ship of FCC Commissioner, now Chairman, Rosel Hyde has obtained 
the best possible compromise in this treaty. In negotiating such a 
treaty, it is necessary to recall that each North American nation has 
the sovereign right to the use of all radio channels. If each nation 
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goes its own way with no orderly plan for minimizing interference and 
for obtaining maximum efficiency on radio channels, broadcast cover- 
age in the United States would be subject to severe interference. It 
is not unusual to hear a United States broadcaster demanding to 
know why some foreign broadcaster thinks he has the right to transmit 
on what he terms a “United States frequency.” This question usually 
stems from failure to realize that neighboring countries to the north 
and south have just as much right to use all radio channels within 
their boundaries as we do within ours, and that interference from 
across our borders could change at the whim of another nation when- 
ever it shifts its broadcast stations from channel to channel or in- 
creases power without regard to radio service within the United 
States. 

rderly use of the ether, therefore, requires self-imposed limitations 
within each country. And before each nation is willing to impose 
these self-limitations by agreeing to a treaty, each must be convinced 
that it has received its fair share of the radio spectrum. I am con- 
vinced that the United States delegation, and particularly Chairman 
Hyde, used every possibl ie argument to reduce the demands of our 
neighboring nations, that they carefully considered the interests of 
individual United States broadcast stations, and that they worked out 
the best compromise that could be obtained before arriving at the 
treaty now awaiting your approval. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF NARBA DIFFICULT TO WEIGH 


Numerous attempts have been made (a) to map out the areas of 
service that may be gained or lost by individual broadcast stations if 
the tre aty is adopted, (b) to > estimate the practical effects on coverage 
that cannot be depicted accurately by the application of any set of 
engineering standards, (c) to predict the actual protection that may 
be afforded by theoretical directional antenna designs contemplated 
for foreign stations, and (d) to anticipate what further encroach- 
ments on United States used channels may occur in the absence of a 
treaty. Unfortunately, these factors are so complex and so ditheult 
to weigh against each other that no precise mathematical appraisal 
can be made of the relative gains and losses to the listening publie 
and to broadeasters when the concessions required in obtaining a 
radio tre aty are compared with the di: unage that mig ht oceur if there 
were ho tre aly. 

Some of the comments presented to you one reflect an indi- 
vidual broadcaster's reaction to the treaty’s real or imagined effect 
on his particular station’s coverage, rather ‘than on se Fee ‘throu — 
the United States generally. Since CBS radio attempts to render : 
nationwide service, it should be clear that our judgment is based on 
consideration of the nationwide effect of ratification or nonratification 
of this treaty. 


rHIRD NARBA BETTER THAN NONE 


Therefore, to the extent that CBS engineers and executives are 
qualified to appraise the effect of the treaty on radio generally (and 
most of us have been evaluating coverage areas for 15 or 20 Mh wg 
I believe our interest and that of this committee are identical: to 
make sure that broadcasting stations of all classes, in all parts of the 
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country, can serve as many American homes as possible. After 
attempting to weigh the gains and losses inherent in ratification, it 
is our best judgment ~ United States radio listeners and broad- 
easters generally stand to lose less service if the radio treaty now 
dae conside ration ee effective chee would be the case if there 
is no treaty governing North American broadcasting assignments. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System is familiar with much of the 
background of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agree 
ment. Our representatives participated in the meetings and confer- 
ences leading up to the first NARBA, which became effective on 
March 29, 1941; I personally spent 6 weeks in Habana in 1937 during 
these negotiations. We participated in the discussions which led to 
the 3-year extension of NARBA (the interim agreement, 1946-49) ; 
and we took part in the preliminary engineering conferences, Habana, 
1947, the Montreal meetings of 1949, the Habana meetings with Cuban 
representatives in 1950, and the sessions of the Conference in Wash- 
ineton in 1950, which led to the agreement now under consideration 
for ratification by our Government. During the entire preparatory 
period, as well as during the sessions of the Conference itself, not 
only CBS: but all other segments of the broadeasting industry were 
invited and had full opportunity to express their viewpoint on any 
phases of the proposed agreement. 


-ROTECTION OF UNITED STATES INTERESTS 


Even before expiration of the original NARBA in 1946, it was 
apparen it to alloeati lon experts that negotiation of a satisfactory exten- 
sion of a broadcasting treaty would be a difficult problem. The 
United States, after World War II, enjoyed a tremendous expansion 
of commercial broadcasting. In 1941 (when the first NARBA be- 
came effective), the number of authorized standard broadeast stations 
in the United States was less than 900; in 1950 (w hai the new NARBA 
was signed by representatives of the 5 negotiating governments), the 
total exceeded 2.300. 

While this increase of more than 150 percent in the number of 
United States broadcast stations demonstrated that the original 
treaty provided room for future broadeast expansion in the United 
States, this very expansion meant that our delegation had more sta- 
tions requiring protection under the new NARBA than under the 
original one. 

On the other hand, development of broadcasting in some of the 
North American countries : ing Saree to have been hampered by the 

1941 NARBA. For example, ¢ uba, with its partic ‘ular geographical 
linhitutione, had found it difficult to expand its broadcasting facilities 
within the terms of the original NARBA, and claimed that its needs 
required many treaty changes in its favor. 

Attempts to demonstrate equally pressing needs within the United 
States did not prevent Cuba’s representatives from asserting their 
rights under the principle that each nation has the sovereign right 
to use any frequency and that limitations on the use of any frequency 
need be accepted by any nation only if it feels it has received its fair 
share of radio spectrum. 

At the present time, damage is being done to United States broad- 
cast services by the operation of stations in neighboring countries 
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contrary to the terms of the previous NARBA agreement. We be- 
lieve that this damage would increase if there is no mutual coopera- 
tion and agreement. It does not seem feasible—as an alternative to 
arriving at an international radio agreement—for the United States 
to counter such operation with similar moves, since such an approach 
would eventually result in a further deterioration of the United States 
broadcasting service. 

It is our belief that this treaty, affording a reasonably acceptable 
degree of protection, would be better than not at all. Further, it is our 
opinion that it is extremely doubtful that further negotiations would 
produce a treaty that would be more favorable to the United States. 
These convictions lead us to support the ratification of the treaty now 
being considered. We believe that an agreement which still provides 
a continued high degree of protection to existing stations is neces- 
sary to insure sti ability within the United States broade asting system, 
and is to be preferred to the chaotic results which would follow if there 
were no limitations on foreign assignments. 


EFFECT OF MEXICO’S ABSENCE 


We recognize that nonparticipation by Mexico makes the problem 
more difficult. However, it seems that we would obtain considerable 
stability in the use of the 107 channels assigned to standard broad- 
casting if agreement is reached with the remaining North American 
nations. The agreement, as written, would permit adherence by Mex- 
_ Provisions have been made in general to respect the protection 

Mexican stations in accordance with the former NARBA. If all 
aa countries in the North American region adhere to the agreement, 
it seems reasonable to hope that Mexico may find it advantageous to 
stay within the assignment plan of the treaty now before this com- 
mittee. 

It is our belief that the impact of the new treaty has not been di- 
rected to any one particular segment of the United States broadcast- 
ing industry. Therefore, re: izing the need for protecting American 
listeners from interference originating abroad, and having seen the 
difficulties faced by the United States delegation during the long proc- 
ess of negotiation, CBS feels that the listening public and most ‘broad- 
casters would be benefited by the proposed treaty and we recommend 
that the NARBA treaty signed in Washington on November 15, 1950, 
be ratified by the Senate. 

Senator Tosnry. Thank you, Mr. Lodge. You are from Columbia, 
aren’t you ? 

Mr. Lover. Yes, I am. 

Senator Tosry. You have very fine programs that give entertain- 
ment in the home. Our Miss Brooks is one of the best programs on 
the air in television. Don’t let it get away from you. 

Mr. Lover. Thank you. 

Senator Torry. It is now 10 minutes of 4. I have people waiting 
for me in my office, and I have an Interstate Commerce meeting to hold 
before the evening comes. We have got about six more witnesses 
here. ‘Tomorrow morning Senator Ferguson wants to ask some ques- 


tions of Mr. Hyde. 
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Mr. Hype. I will be here 

Senator Toney. I want to be very frank to you. How many of you 
at this point would prefer to stay over until tomorrow morning to 
finish up the balance of this? Is there anybody that can’t? 

Mr. Marks. Senator, I may be out of the city tomorrow. 

Senator Tosry. You are on right now. Proceed, Mr. Marks. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD H. MARKS, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
DAYTIME PETITIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Marks. Thank you Senator. 

My name is Leonard H. Marks and I am a partner of the law firm 
of Cohn & Marks, Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

I am counsel for Daytime Petitioners’ Association, an organization 
of United States radio stations formed in 1950 to present the views 
of certain daytime radio stations regarding the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement and to participate in conferences 
that were held in connection with the new NARBA. The members of 
this association are stations which operate during daytime hours only 
on the following frequencies: 730 kilocycles, 800 kilocycles, 900 kilo- 
cycles, 1050 kilocycles, 1220 kilocycles, and 1570 kilocycles. We par- 
tic ipated in the meeting at Montreal, Canada, and in subsequent meet- 
ings in Washington, D. C. 

The Daytime Petitioners’ Association supports the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement that is now before your committee 
for ratification. We do so in the sincere belief that following the 
ratification of this treaty the United States will be able to enter into 
further negotiations with Mexico and arrive at an agreement which 
will resolve the differences that now exist. We are particularly con- 
cerned with the Mexican problem. 


MEXICAN PROBLEM 


Our problem arises out of a so-called gentlemen’s agreement which 
was entered into on August 24, 1940, through an exchange of corre- 
pi ar between Josephus Daniels, then United States Ambassador 
to Mexico, and the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs. For the 
record, I would like to insert a copy of this exc change of correspond- 
ence, which is attached to the statement that I have prepared. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND MEXICO 


Effected by exchange of notes signed August 24 and 28, 1940, effective 
March 29, 1941 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS, UNITED MEXICAN STATES, 
Mezico City, August 24, 1940 
His Excellency JosePpHus DANIELS, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, 
City. 

Mr. AMBASSADOR: With reference to the relevant antecedents, I have the honor 
to communicate to Your Excellency that the Government of Mexico is in accord 
that when the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement becomes effec- 
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tive’ a gentleman's agreement shall be put into force relative thereto, the text 
of Which is as follows: 

(a) The United States agrees to protect the following Mexican class 1—A sta- 
tions having frequencies of 730 kilocycles, S00 kilocycles, 900 kilocycles, 1570 
kiloc vceies 

(b) On 1220 kiloeycles the United States may assign a station in the Detroit, 
Mich., area with a directional antenna that will direct the signal to the north- 
ward and protect the Mexican station’s coverage in the United States as much 
as possible. 

(¢) On 1050 kiloeycles, the United States is permitted to assign a station in 
the New York, N. Y., area with a directional antenna that will direct the signal 
toward the northeast and protect the Mexican station’s coverage in the United 
States as much as possible. 

(d) Mexico has the privilege of changing the location of its class 1-A stations 
provided they are not closer to the United States border than specified in the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

(¢) Reciprocally, Mexico agrees not to assign any stations on the following 
United States class 1—-A frequencies: 700 kilocycles, 720 kilocycles, 1120 kilo- 
cycles, and 1210 kilocycles. 

(f) Mexico and the United States to permit daytime class II stations with a 
power not in excess of 1 kilowatt on the channels they agree to protect, pro- 
vided that the signal from these stations shall not exceed 5 microvolts per meter 
ground wave results at any place on the Mexico-United States border. By day- 
time stations is meant that no operation is permitted between sunset and sunrise 
at the location of the transmitter of the class IT stations. 

Il avail myself of the opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assurance 
of my highest consideration. 

Epuarpo Hay. 


THe AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO THE MEXICAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Verico, August 28, 1940. 
His Excellency, General Epvuarpo Hay, 
Vinister for Foreign Affairs, Mexico. 

EXXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency’s 
courteous note No. 56248 of August 24, 1940, and to communicate herein my 
Government's understanding of the agreement which was the subject of Your 
EXxcellency’s note under acknowledgment, touching the questions of mutual in- 
terest to our Governments in relation to the North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement (the ratification by the Mexican Government having been de 
posited with the Cuban Government on March 29, 1940), which is as follows: 

(a) The United States agrees to protect the following Mexican class 1-A 
stations having frequencies of 730 kilocycles, 800 kilocycles, 900 kilocycles, 1570 
kilocycles 

(b) On 1220 kiloeycles, the United States may assign a station in the Detroit, 
Mich., area with a directional antenna that will direct the signal to the north- 
ward and protect the Mexican station's coverage in the United States as much 
as possible. 

(¢c) On 1050 kilocycles, the United States is permitted to assign a station in the 
New York, N. Y., area with a directional antenna that will direct the signal toward 
the northeast and protect the Mexican station’s coverage in the United States 
as much as possible. 

(d) Mexico has the privilege of changing the location of its class 1-A stations 
provided they are not closer to the United States border than specified in the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

(ec) Reciprocally, Mexico agrees not to assign any stations on the following 
United States class 1-A frequencies : 700 kilocycles, 720 kilocyeles, 1120 kilocycles, 
and 1210 kilocycles, 

(f) Mexico and the United States to permit daytime class II stations with a 
power not in excess of 1 kilowatt on the channels they agree to protect, provided 
that the signal from these stations shall not exceed 5 microvolts per meter ground 


The North American Regional Braadcasting Agreement was signed at Habana December 
13, 1937 Sec. I of pt. IIIT and see. 1 of pt. V of the agreement, and par. 3 of table VI 
of appendix I became effective on March 29, 1940 All other provisions of the agreement, 
and in consequence the agreement as a whole, will become effective on March 29, 1941 


re tv series 62) 
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wave results at any place on the Mexico-United States border. By daytime 
stations is meant that no operation is permitted between sunset and sunrise at 
the location of the transmitter of the class II stations. 

It is understood that this agreement shall enter into force when the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement shall become effective.’ 

Please accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest and most 
distinguished consideration. 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

Mr. Marks. By virtue of the gentleman’s agreement no station in 
the United States is permitted to operate after sundown or before 
sunrise on any of the 6 channels to which I have referred. However, 
stations located in Canada or in Cuba may operate 24 hours a day on 
these frequencies. It seems to us that this is an unfair and diserimina- 
tory arrangement and constitutes an unwarranted restriction on 
American radio stations. What justification can there be for permit- 
ting a station in Windsor, Ontario to operate on a 24-hour basis on a 
frequency which could only be used at Detroit, Mich., until sundown ? 

Senator Torry. I pass on that one. 

Mr. Marks. Similarly, Senator, the United States is restricted so 
that the station on a Mexican I-A channel at Key West, Fla., would 
have to shut off at sundown, but in Cuba that frequency can be used 
around the clock. 


GENTLEMEN’S AGEEMENT WITH MEXICO 


Now, we have protested the patent unfairness of the gentlemen’s 
agreement. We have filed numerous petitions and requests with the 
FCC to hold rulem: king proceedings in order to eliminate this con- 
dition. Now, our position is this: The gentlemen’s agreement was 
never submitted to the United States Senate for approval or ratifica- 
tion. The agreement was informal and the action was taken without 
hearings before the Federal Communications Commission or any other 
governmental agency. An examination of the so-called gentlemen’s 
agreement will indicate that it was apparently drafted in haste, since 
it does not have a termination date. Presumably, it was to be in 
existence contemporaneously with the NARBA. Based upon the 
assumption that the gentlemen’s agreement terminated when the 
NARBA expired, our organization requested the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to authorize full-time operation on the 6 channels 
involved. The Commission has not yet been able to do so. 

Despite repeated requests for rulemaking proceedings which would 
permit this type of operation, the Commission has not yet held such 
hearings; instead, the relief requested has been deferred pending reso- 
lution of the NARBA and presumably, a new agreement with Mexico. 

In informal conferences with members of the Commission and staff 
who participated in the NARBA negotiations, I have been assured 
that in future negotiations with Mexico on this subject, no agreement 
will be entered into without consultation with the American inter- 
ests affected. Moreover, I have been advised that such consultation 
will afford us full and fair opportunity to present our viewpoint 
before an agreement with Mexico is signed. If these assurances are 
met, the interests of these daytime stations will be fully protected. 
I have full and complete confidence that Chairman Hyde, who so ably 


2 See footnote 1. 
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conducted the negotiations and headed the American delegation, will 
carry out all the assurances. 
Senator Toney. I share that feeling. 


EXPANSION OF DAYTIME STATIONS’ ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Marks. I would also like to emphasize to the members of this 
committee that the problems of the Daytime Petitioners’ Association 
affect several hundred communities throughout the United States, 
many of which do not have any local nighttime service. Moreover, in 
many instances such local nighttime service will never be available 
unless and until the Federal Communications Commission authorizes 
the full-time use of the 6 channels in question. 

Accordingly, it is imperative for the best interests of these daytime 
stations and the people which they serve that the Commission under- 
take the rulemaking proceeding as soon as possible. Although such 
rulemaking proc eeding would not be dependent upon the adoption 
of the NARBA treaty now before you or subsequent negotiations with 
Mexico, I believe that the : approval of the NARBA will permit an 
earlier decision than would otherwise be possible, and for that reason 
we support the approval of the treaty before you. 

Senator Tospry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marks. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Tosry. We will hear next from Mr. Elliott M. Sanger, 
executive vice president, Interstate Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. Sanger, will you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ELLIOTT M. SANGER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
INTERSTATE BROADCASTING CO., INC. 


Mr. Sancer. My name is Elliott M. Sanger. I am executive vice 
president of Interstate Broadcasting Co., Inc., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the New York Times Co., and licensee of station WQXR 
in New York City. Station WQXR operates on the frequency of 
1560 kilocyecles with 10 kilowatts power and unlimited hours of 
operation. 

Station WQXR favors ratification of the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement. I will state my reasons briefly. 

As perhaps some of you know, station WQXR provides a cultural 
and educational program service which consists principally of the 
world’s best music and the New York Times’ news bulletins. Our 
station is independently owned and operated and is not affiliated with 
any national network. Its program service is unique in presentation 
and is not duplicated from any other source. 

It was my privilege to work with Mr. John V. L. Hogan in the 
establishment of WQXR nearly 20 years ago and to participate in the 
formulation of the station’s program and commercial policies. Ad- 
hering to our original policy of providing only the finest in music 
through the years, WQXR acquired a large and wides _ Apr listening 
audience. Some idea of the public’s interest in W QXR’s service may 
be obtained from the fact that a total of more than 58,000 listeners 
in more than 22 States and Canada subscribe regularly and pay 10 
cents a copy or $1 a year for our program booklet which is published 
monthly by the station. 
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I am neither an engineer nor a lawyer and I am, therefore, not 
competent to discuss the technical and legal phases of the treaty. I 
can state, however, that under the original North American Broadeast 
Agreement the righ ts of the United States, and therefore WQXR’s 
rights, were secondary to the rights of Cuba in the use of the 1560 
kilocyele channel. In court proceedings, at public hearings, by peti- 
tions and through formal correspondence for nearly 10 years WQXR 
sought to secure rights to classification and protection as a I B station 
in order to continue to provide its unique service to its widespread 
listening audience. 


CUBAN INTERFERENCE ON WQXR 


During its early years of operation, WQXR’s service was relatively 
free from interference from foreign stations. Cuba made no use of its 
I-B assignment on 1560 kilocyeles at Habana prior to the expiration 
of the old NARBA on March 28, 1946. But subsequent to the expira- 
tion of the so-called interim agreement on March 29, 1949, complaints 
of interference from one or more Cuban stations began to arrive at 
WQXR. 

Starting in 1950 these complaints arrived almost daily and within 
a comparatively short time hundreds of written complaints and tele- 
phone calls were received by the station from 17 Eastern States. 
About 25 percent of these complaints came from New York State 
and our engineers reported destructive interference even within a 
mile or two of our transmitting antenna. It was found that the 
interference came from a Cuban station operating on 1560 kilocycles 
with power of 10 kilowatts or more. This, of course, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment had a perfect right to do in the absence of any agreement 
between the United States and Cuba, but the resulting ruinous inter- 
ference destroyed most of the meritorious program service which had 
been desired and enjoyed by many thousands of listeners located in 
the eastern part of the United States. T have brought with me sam- 
ples of the complaint letters but I shall not burden the record with 
them. 

When our Department of State and the Federal Communications 
Commission instituted negotiations looking toward a new treaty agree- 
ment, WQXR presented proof of the destructive interference it was 
experiencing to the members of the United States delegation and 
urged that this condition be alleviated in the formulation ‘of the new 
treaty. 

During the negotiations at Montreal and in Washington, WQXR 
was represented and availed itself of every opportunity to present its 

‘ase. I ought to point out here that ample opportunity to partici- 
pate in the negotiations was afforded not only to WQXNR but to all 
other stations having foreign interference problems. The meetings 
were public and open to all who desired to be heard. All of us had 
opportunity to review the proposals of the participating countries, 
including the United States proposals. Everyone recognized, I am 
sure, the many di flie nit alloe ‘ation pro blems whiel h our dele rales faced 
during the prolonged negotiations. 


86063—53-——15 
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INTERFERENCE REMOVED BY NARBA 


WQXR presented detailed proof of the widespread interference it 
Was +s ifferine and the United States delegation utilized this inferma 
tion in its discussions with the Cuban delegates with the result that 
agreement was reached, 

The treaty provides that 
the classification of station WQXNR will be changed to I-B, and the notitied power 
from 10 kilowatts to 50 kilowatts upon entry into force of the NARBA, Washing 


ton, 1950 

it furt he r pro\ idles that— 
the radiation toward Las Villas from the class I-B station in New York City is 
not to exceed the equivalent of 10 kilowatts from an omnidirectional antenna 
(our present operation). Radiation from the Las Villas class I-B station toward 
the service aren of the I-B station in New York City is not to exceed the equivalent 


} 


of 1 kilowatt from an omnidirectional antenna, 


This means that the program service developed by WQXN R over the 
years W ill continue to be enjoyed by our thousands of listeners located 
alone the eastern seaboard. 

Shortly after the signing of the agreement the Cuban Government, 
pursuant to the terms of the agreement, removed the interfering 
station from 1560 kilocyeles and the destructive interference which 
nearly ruined our station was eliminated and service to our many fis 
teners was restored. We are, therefore ima position to testify as to 

he chaos which existed during the period when there was no binding 
agreement and the improvement which took place immediately after 
agreement was reached, 

I cite this not only as one reason why WQNR is urging ratification 
of the treaty, but as one example of how the treaty protects the interests 
of the Unite 

If the treaty is not ratified there will be no guaranty against the 
recurrence of the destructive interference which nearly ruined one of 
the United States’ most unique stations and thousands of listeners may 
again be deprived of a service they have enjoyed over a period of many 





States. 


years. 

I urge you, therefore, to recommend Senate approval of the treaty. 

Thank you for hearing me. 

Senator Tosry. This room will not be available tomorrow morning. 
We will try to get other quarters. If you want to know where the 
hearing will be held, just call the Foreign Relations Committee and 
they will tell you where it is going to be. 

Thank you for your kind attention. We will recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
10a. m., Friday, July 10, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 10, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee niet, pursiiant to recess, at 10 a. mh. in reom 61s, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Charles W. Tol ey ts hairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Tobey, Ferguson, and Mansfield. 

Senator Tosry. The committee will come to order. 

Good morning, Mr. Hyde. Mr. Hyde, the other morning you ap 
peared before us to lead this matter off. Mr. Ferguson requested that 
he be able to ask some questions of you, so will you please take the 
witness chair. 


STATEMENT OF ROSEL H. HYDE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION—Resumed 


Senator Frereuson. Mr. Hyde, the other clay My your statement you 
referred to the fact that Mexico and Haiti had not signed the treaty. 

Mr. Hyper. That is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. | understood from your testimony that that was 
a major defect and that you would much rather have them sign it. 

Mr. Hype. We would much rather have them sign it. Our 
feeling is, however, that the fact that they have not signed should not 
preclude us from having the benefit of the agreement with the other 
parties who have signed, 

Senator Frrevson. I realize that is your contention. Since the 
treaty has been signed have you had any discussions with the Mexican 
officials about negotiating a bilateral agreement ? 

Mr. Hyper. We have on several occasions. The last time was in the 
early part of 1952 when we held some discussions in Mexico City, 
relating to television channels and also relating to the standard 
broadcast band. 

DISCUSSIONS WITH MEXICO 


Senator Frreuson. Who did you have your discussions with? 
With a commission just like your Commission ? 

Mr. Hypr. Our discussions were held with Mr. Pereyra who was 
Director General of telecommunications in Mexico, and with various 
members of his staff. We had present with us representatives of the 
State Department and representatives from the Embassy in Mexico 
City. 
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Senator Frercuson. Is the same official now in the same position ? 

Mr. Hypr. I understand that Dr. Pereyra is no longer in the same 
office which he held, but other members of the telecommunications 
office do hold office still. Some of them have been there for years, and 
we have held conversations with them in connection with broadcast 
matters and other matters over a period of years. A Mr. Brajas is 
one of those men that I refer to. 

Senator Frrevuson. Do you think the fact that he isn’t in would 
make any difference in getting a bilateral agreement with Mexico? 

Mr. Hype. Senator Ferguson, it may be easier, it may be more diffi- 
uit. Actually I was disappointed when we were not able to arrive 
at an understanding while Senor Pereyra was in office. It means that 
we have to work with his successor, and that of course will require us to 
vo over some of the beginnings again, no doubt. 

However, Senor Pereyra’s successor will have at his side certain 
Mexican officials that have been active in the Ministry of Communica- 
tions for years. 

Senator Fereuson. Then I understand the United States does not 
have a proposal on a bilateral treaty with Mexico. 

Mr. Hype. We do not have a formal proposal. However, in con- 
nection with that last visit to Mexico City and at a point when it 
seemed we were near to agrement, we gave them our suggestions as @& 
basis for working out a complete agreement. At that time the Mexi- 
cans indicated some inclination to go along with it, and we expected 
that we would see them in Washington within a few weeks or months. 

However, nothing definite has developed beyond a few communica- 
tions. We have had a letter from the Mexican officials making some 
suggestions as to the basis of a new agreement which seemed to dis- 
regard our earlier conversations. 


~ 


THE 650-MILE RULE 


Senator Frreuson. Cuba has in this treaty reserved a right to vio- 
late what was known as the 650-mile rule—isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hype. That is right. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that going to complicate things as far as ever 
getting an agreement with Mexico is concerned ? 

Mr. Hype. The 650-mile rule? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Hype. The Mexicans have denounced the 650-mile rule. They 
have asserted it is a political rule, as has Cuba, and they did that at 
the Washington conference. 

Senator Fereuson. The fact is that Cuba is now in a position to 
violate it. 

Mr. Hype. Senator, when you say Cuba is in a position to violate 
it, there seems to be an implication that they are in a position to set 
up operations that would be detrimental or injurious to American 
services. The 650-mile rule was simply a bar to any use of certain 
channels regardless of whether or not the operation caused any im- 
pact on the United States. 

Senator Frereuson. Don’t we assign under this treaty to Cuba all 
but one of the Mexican I-A channels ? 

Mr. Hype. We do not. 
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Senator Frrcuson. Maybe we don’t, but doesn’t the treaty permit 
it ? 

Mr. Hyper. The Cubans have placed claims on the Mexican clear 
channels. 

Senator Frercuson. All but one or all of them ? 

Mr. Hype. I am not clear as to the exact number there. You un- 
doubtedly have the figures in front of you. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Isn’t it true that the treaty also allows 
greater power on those Cuban channels In the absence of the 650- 
mile rule, doesn’t it place Cuba in a position to violate Mexico’s 
channels? 

Mr. Hypr. The Mexican clear channels / 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Hype. I do not know what the distances are there. 1 suppose 
the distance to Yucatan is substantially less than 650 miles. L am 
sure it isas I refer to the map. 

I should like to say there that the Cubans told us politely on occa- 
sion, and the Mexicans told us with equal politeness on oceasion, that 
they would take care of their mutual interests one with the other, and 
seemed to resent our suggestions that they look out for the channels 
each of the other one. : 


PUERTO RICAN STATION AND GENTLEM \N’S AGREEMENT WILEL MEXICO 


Senator Frercuson. Doesn’t the treaty propose or allow Puerto Rico, 
for instance, to have a channel that is used by Mexico I-A on 730 
kilocyeles ¢ 

Mr. Hype. The treaty contemplates an assignment in Puerto Rico 
on 730 kilocycles, My recollection is that there is a Cuban station on 
that same channel, and that there would be no impact at all upon 
Mexico from the Puerto Rican station, and I can also tell you that 
that proposed assignment was discussed with the then director general 
to telecommunications of Mexico in Montreal, where he was an ob- 
server during a part of the conference, and that he stated there would 
be no objection. 

Senator Frerevson. You feel that Mexico was perfectly willing to 
have Puerto Rico on that channel ? 

Mr. Hyper. Mr. Pereyra gave his assent to it. 

Senator Ferauson. You don’t feel that we have an agreement with 
Mexico, what might be called a gentleman’s agreement or an under- 
standing, that that channel was not to be used ? 

Mr. Hype. The gentleman’s agreement does not mention Puerto 
Rico. 

Senator Frereuson. Does it mention that channel ? 

Mr. Hypr. It does mention that channel. 

Senator Frercuson. What is our gentleman’s agreement on that 
channel ? 

Mr. Hype. I have the text of it here with my papers, if I may refer 
to it. [am reading only that part mentioning the channel that we 
are discussing. 

Senator Fereuson. That relates to the 730? 

Mr. Hype (reading) : 

The United States agrees to protect the following Mexican class I-A stations 
having frequencies of 730 kilocycles, 800 kilocycles, 900 kiloeyeles, 1570 kilocycles. 
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Senator Ferauson. Do you think that we are protecting them under 
the gentleman’s agreement when we allow Puerto Rico the same as- 
sionment ¢ 

Mr. Ilypr. Yes, sir. I will say this to vou: That at the time the 
proposed use of 730 was mentioned to the Mexicans, the agreements, 
ill of them, were under reexamination, as was well known to the Mex- 
wWans, al d they off red ho objection, and have offered ho objection 
ince to this part icular assignment. 

Senator Frrevson. Then you don’t think that that will complicate 
inv bilateral agreement ? 

Mr. Hyper. Iam confident it will not. 


Senator Frercuson. You don’t think that they will claim that you 
have not carried out this gentleman’s agreement ? 

Mr. Elype. I would like to add one more thing. We do protect the 
Mexican operation on 730 in Mexico. The gentleman’s agreement in 
pri ple at the time it was negotiated contemplated protection of 


Mexican signal thin continent 


al United States. 


I think if vou we to eXamll the members of the delegation that 


dist sed these matters with Mexico, that vou would find that recep 

tion in Puert Rico didn’t enter into the discussions at all. 
Senator Frerauson. Couldn’t it have been understood by Mexico that 

with our gentleman’s agreement we would protect 730 and that they 


l { ‘2 ] 


ver thought of taking the matter up as far as Puerto Rico was con- 


Mr. Hype. Senator Ferguson, before any suggestion was made of 


putt ra Puert »R in station on 3 the matter Was cliscussed with 
the toy vdmit trator of the Mexican Government. I] did it per- 
onall 


Senator Frereuson. Then have you discussed it with the Mexican 
peop! | 

Mr. Hypr. Not to ask them, because we lready had their assent. 
However, in my subsequent conversations with Pereyra, and there 
have been many of them both in Washington and in Mexico City, and 
since the time that the treaty was signed and since the text has been 
in the hands of Mr. Pereyra, he has raised no question whatever 


PROTECTION TO UNITED STATES CLEAR CHANNELS 


Senator Frravson. Now in our previous agreements isn’t it true 
that any foreign station operating on United States class A or clear 
channel stations protected the United States stations in boundaries of 
the United States? 

Mr. Hype. In previous treaties? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Hype. Under the treaty negotiated in 1937, which became oper- 
ative in 1941, we obtained boundary protection on 25 channels. That 
treaty expired by its terms in 1946, at which time an interim arrange- 
ment was negotiated to try and stabilize the situation until a new 
treaty could be negotiated. 

At the 1946 negotiations, arrangements were made for Cuba to place 
stations on four channels which theretofore had had boundary pro- 
tection. On those four channels the Cubans agreed to give very sub- 
stantial protection to the United States clear channel. 
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Senator Frrauson. Wasn't it understood that the United States 
would have protection Wit hin the United States on all clear channels ? 

Mr. Hyper. In the 1946 agreement 7 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 


Mr. Hype. Except with the very limited and } stricted amounts of 
interference permitted on those four channels: yes, s 
i 
ssehnator erat SON. Certa ly this new treaty eh es that, oes 
it ? 
Mr. Hyper. The new treaty permits Cuban operation on 6 ch 


nels, where before there were 4, and the new treaty gives us a 5-year 
{ 
i 


firm term to continue in effect until replaced vreement 
The agreement negotiated $46 had ay (| 

Senator Ferauson. What i the SVUO-} tile rule é 

Mr. Hype. The 800-mile figure comes from this. The signal which 
the Cuban stations might racuate toward the Ame Cah station maer 
the limitations of this treaty would be of such low value that the 
American station would have protection out S00 les from the 
transmitter. 

Senator Frerauson. From its own station? 

Mr. Hype. From its own station. These protections are determined 
by engineers in terms of ratio of desired to undesired signals. The 
desired signal of WJR 800 miles from the station would be 20 t1 


hiohe r than the s onal perm tted by the Mexien ta 


EFFECTIVENESS OF DIRECTIONAL ANTENNAS 
Senator ERG SON, This protect h oT od ) miles 1 effected by the 
antenna arrangement ¢ 
Mr. Hype. That is correct. A 250-watt station operating in Cuba 
could deliver a ng me of 25 microvolts at approxim tely a thousand 
miles from ther i perm itted to operate nondirectionally. 


Senator iain uson. Yes. This directional antenna ts all fio ired on 
mathematics. It is a mathematical theory. 

[r. Hype. Senator Ferguson, it is based on mathematical formula, 
that istrue. It has also been proved by practice. 

There are more than 1.200 directional antennas operating in our 
system of standard broadcasting and using that same technique we 
are operating 24 nighttime stations on clear channel stations of the 
Dominion of Canada, including 2 stations less than 650 miles from 
Canada. 

Senator Fercuson. Can you really figure out these directional ar- 
rangements mechanically and mathematically ? 

Mr. Hrpr. The technique and the practice is well established over 
a long period of experience. I should like to show you - example of 
the use of directional antenna on regional channels, if I may see a 
map of 910 kilocycles, which would be a good ex iene: 

Senator Frereuson. My mail from some broadcasters states that 
these things don’t always work as the engineers say they are going to 
work. 

Mr. Hyper. Senator, there is 1 page for 1 frequency and there are 
more than 1,200 such stations. ‘Those designs on that page which 
you are looking at do not show service areas. They rather show the 
direction of radiation by diagram. 
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The use of the directional antenna makes it possible for us to have 
a competitive nationwide system with many outlets, giving opportun- 
ity for stations in many cities which otherwise could not have the 
advants iges of radio. There are, after all, only 107 channels and we 
have in our own country 2,500 standard broade ‘ast stations. 


650-MILE RULE AND DIRECTIONAL ANTENNAS 


Senator Frreuson. I understand that. Didn’t Cuba want the 650- 
mile rule abolished so that they wouldn’t be limited by distance. In 
effect you limit them here by this directional arrangement, but if that 
doesn’t work, what can we do? 

Mr. Ilypr. A 650-mile separation would not do the trick either, 
senator, 

Senator — son. I realize you have to have the directional an- 
tenna too. Thy did Cuba object to the 650-mile rule, if it wasn’t 
because he di n't want to be bound in treaty by it ? 

Mr. Hype. Cuba takes the position that they have been discrim- 
inated against, that the 650-mile rule was a political rule not based on 
engineering necessity, and that it is an affront to the dignity of Cuba, 
and they have made cause on that since 1945 within my own experience. 

Senator Prreuson. It may affect her dignity, but it also permits her 
to use every one of the e ‘lass A or free channe ‘| stations in America ¢ 

Mr. Hype. In my judgment, Senator Ferguson, she could make very 
limited use of the additional clear channel. 

Senator Frreuson. But doesn’t it allow her to use every one of 
the assignments ¢ 

Mr. Hyper. Provided that Cuba would restrict any radition on 
these other channels so that the signal level at the tip of Florida would 
not exceed 25 microvolts, a very weak signal. 

Senator Freruson. All right, but doesn’t the treaty allow Cuba, if it 
is approved by the United States, to use every one of the channels? 

Mr. Hypr. Legally, yes. Practically it places very severe restric- 
tions, and is certainly not an invitation to her. 

Senator Frreauson. But legally it does? 

Mr. Hype. Legally, it does. 

Senator Frreuson. And legally it abolishes the priority system. 

Mr. Hyper. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Why not? 

Mr. Hyp». The priority system is protected by the commitment of 
Cuba to protect the border of the United States against any invasion 
by a signal of more than 25 microvolts. 

Senator Frreuson. Cuba doesn’t agree to do it by miles. She agrees 
to do it by mechanical equipment. 

Mr. Hypr. She agrees to do it in terms of signal level, and that is 
paramount. The signal level is the matter that you are concerned 
with. 

After all, the distance the station may be away is not the determin- 
ing factor in establishing whether you have interference or not. It is 
the signal delivered at the point of interference. 

Senator Frrevson. Doesn’t it also only limit it by directional pro- 
cedure? She agrees that she will defleet—— 

Mr. Hypr. The agreement is simply this: That these channels on 
which the United States has priority of use as clear channels will not 
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be subjected to an interfering signal of greater than 25 microvolts 
at the nearest border of the United States. 


MEXICO’S REASONS FOR HER REFUSAL TO SIGN 


Senator Frrevson. Didn't you indicate the other day that the 
big reason why Mexico didn’t sign, and the reason that you didn’t 
really want her in, was that she was insisting on 9 kiloeyele separa- 
tion instead of 10? 

Mr. Hype. | hope I did not leave the impression that we did not 
want Mexico in the Conference. 

Senator Frercuson. One of the reasons why the other countries 
didn’t want. her in was, that she was insisting on having the 9- instead 
of the 10 kilocvele variation ? 

Mr. Hype. As I recall the discussion, Senator. you 
didn’t Mexico withdraw from the Conference, and I re “| some of 
the development S of the Conference, such as the sugcat ti yn of Mexico 
that we change the channeling system, and then the withdrawal of 
Mexico from that position. 

Senator Frrevss n. Did any of the countries outside of Mexico to 
your knowledge agree, or would they have consented to the 9 kilo- 
cycles? 

Mr. Hype. No country as such had any enthusiasm for it, but there 
were certain delegates attached to delegations who gave it a lot of 
attention. 


kead me why 


CLEAR-CHANNEL CASI 


Senator Frrauson. Your Commission has some problems on the 
ear-channel stations which are undecided ¢ 
Mr. Hype. I think you are referring to the clear-channel hearing 
and proceeding. 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 

Mr. Hype. If that is to be called a problem, we have had a pro- 
ceeding for the purpose of —— 

Senator Frrcuson. How long has it been pending ? 

Mr. Hype. It has been pending since 1945. 

Senator Ferguson. In radio isn’t that a considerable time ¢ 

Mr. Hype. I should say it is. A license for a broadcast station has 
a maximum run of 3 years. 

Senator Fereuson. This has been pending 8 years. 

Mr. Hype. That’s right. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you know when there might be a decision 
on that ¢ 

Mr. Hype. We had hoped to stabilize the situation as to our borders 
before reexamining our domestic policy. ‘The reason it hasn’t been de- 
termined in recent years has been because of our feeling it would be 
desirable to firm up the borders before we reexamined domestic policy. 

Senator Ferauson. Don’t you think it ought to be just the opposite ? 

Mr. Hype. No, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. We should have done it domestically before 
we entered into a treaty ¢ 

Mr. Hyper. Well, Senator, there are two ways in which the domestic 
situation might be settled. Perhaps there are many, but there are two 
that immediately suggest themselves. 


] 


Ci 
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One of them would be to place additional stations on every clear 
channel and make more extensive use of them, for which there is great 
support in the United States. If we did that, that would be an invita- 
tion to other countries to assert a right to put additional stations on 
those channels. 

Another possibility would be, and I am going to the other extreme, 
for the United States to authorize extreme or superpower on each 
of the channels, and assuming that that would be the policy, our posi- 
tion would be strenethened in negotiations with other countries. Do 
you think our broadeast service would welcome that kind of an ar 

ment on a general basis 2 
Senator Frrcuson. Do you believe in the clear-channel system ? 

Mr. Hype. I have spent months, weeks, hours of the most difficult 
. 


id of argument and discussion to maintain the system against the 


revpye 
Paiy 


} 


encroachment of our neighbors on each side. 
SUPERPOWER STATIONS 


Senator Frereuson. I would think that our allies would want us 
to have a voice in the world under present conditions. Wouldn't it be 
to increase the power of these clear channels ¢ Wouldn’t it be 
her countries for the sake of solidarity in the Western 


a 


Mr. livpe. You are suggesting international broadcasting on stand 
| broadeast channels. { Pp to now the policy has been to use the 
lard broadcast channels for domestic purposes. 
ntlemen’s agreement” with Mexico is the one exception to it. 
Senator Frrauson. I am just asking you as Chairman if something 
can’t be done along that line / 
fr. Hyper. That is exactly what we are trying to do in this treaty. 
=e tor Frerauson. Prior to that we had our boundaries at least 
protected by the 650-mile rule. Now Cuba comes along and take 


a 


the a onment and will not be bound by any mileage rule, but only by 
it mechanical device to deflect her broadcasts. 


Mr. Ilypr. Senator, on this mileage rule, let me say again that the 
Cubans assert that a mileage rule is not necessary from an engineering 
standpoint for protection, and there is no way to prove that it 1s neces 
sary. The critical factor is the power delivered rather than the mile 
age separation. 

I think I had better add something to my statement about this inter 
national broadeasting on standard bands. The fact of the matter is 
that there is such extensive use on all of the standard bands in all of 
the countries that it would be very difficult to establish exchange of 
programs by that means. We get a good distribution in Canada of 
(merican programs through network connections and by distribution 


over the Canadian system. 


CLEAR CHANNELS 


As to reception of Canadian stations in the United States, I should 
mention that there are 24 United States stations operating on those 
channels giving domestic broadcast service, which, of course, would 
limit any reception from Canada. 

Senator Frrcuson. Don’t you think that the clear-channel idea in 
America is a good one? 
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Mr. Hype. Within reason. I will say this: I do not think that you 
should pursue a quest for an ideal situation on each channel to the 
point where you insist upon having absolute protection on each one 
ot them up to ideal conditions, or nothing. I believe the attitude of the 
clear channel combine here is all or nothing. 

Senator Ferauson. You have now how many clear channels in the 
United States ? 

Mr. Hyper. Twenty five. It is 23 percent of the standard broadeast 
band of 107 channels. 

Senator Ferguson. How many has Mexico? 

Mr. Hyper. Six. 

Senator Frerauson. And Cuba? 

Mi. Ilypr. None; not one. 

Senator Ferauson. Not one? 

Mr. Hyper. That’s right. 

Senator Frerauson. Where are the others, Canada ? 

Mr. Hype. Canada has 7 under the new treaty, 6 under the previous 
treaty. 
itor Frravson. And we have 23 

Iype. We have 25, and we also have 30 in round fleure the 


ae, 
er. 3a Z 

fioure I wave you is subject to check there—of class I station n the 

I-B category. 
q@ ry | %4 1 l oh . 
MPenALOYr FERGUSON, Ha nt it peen tl policy to try and protection 


the conventions in Atlantie City m 1 
stations of the other members ? 

Mr. Hyper. Why, certainly. 

Senator Frercuson. And you think we have to discount the idea of 
the so-called standard wave in broadcasting to any other country 4 


labana in 1937 the 


Mr. Hyper. I am not suggesting that we discount it, but I am giving 
you what the practice has been. 

Canada does not undertake to broadcast to other countries on Cana 
cian clears. Mexico and the United Stat Cu hs nner the “een- 
tlemen’s agi ement the “gentlemen s rreemenh Val ider attack 
here vesterday by the davti petit hel who a reine us to actl 
vate Amertean stations on the Mexican clea n order to provide 


service to more American cities. 
PROTECTION FOR OTHER STATIONS 


Senator Frrcuson. Now let’s go to the other classes Let’s get 
away for the while from the clear channels. 

What about the protection in this treaty for your class I-B, class 
IT and class ITI, and even the class IV station / 

Mr. Hyper. There is not a station of any class other than the I-A’s 
objecting to the treaty, not a one of them. , 

Now a gesture was mace by the clear-channel group to line himself 
up with the locals, the 250-watt stations and the regionals, but I call 
your attention to the fact that was voluntary and gratuitous. 

Senator Frerevson. Isn't there some evidence that 14 United States 
stations, I-B class, will be affected / 

Mr. Hyper. There are a number of instances where a slight impair 
ment could be indicated by mathematical caleulation, but again I eall 
your attention to the fact that not a single licensee in that group is 
here objecting to the treaty. 
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Senator Frercuson. Isn't it a fact that they can be affected? I can 
ee the reason why many people don’t come down here and object. It 
is very expensive to object. 

Mr. Hype. I stated in my principal statement that none of those 
stations would be prevented from rendering satisfactory service as 
they have in the past, and in fact they will enjoy protection which 
they will not have in the absence of an agreement. 

Senator Frrcuson. That 1s an increase, isn’t it, over the other 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. Hype. I do not know whether that is a net increase or not. 

Senator Frercuson. Isn't it an increase of nine? 

Mr. Hyper. I cannot ay without making an exact count. 

Senator FeRGusoN. Have you had any) word from anyone that there 
would be 14 stations affected of the class I-B’s? 

Mr. Hypr. I have here in my papers an analysis of the situation on 
each of those I-B stations and the deteriorations which you have 
reference to are marginal. It is the sort of thing that you had better 


T 
i 


tolerate than to— 
Senator Frrcuson. Than try to protect ¢ 
Mr. Hyp 
Senator Frereuson. You say it is better to tolerate it than it is to 
protect them ¢ 
Mr. Hyp! We Cry to protect t] em, Senator. 
Senator Frreuson. You do admit that they are protected by the 


gE. Than to use a basis for walking out of a conference. 


agreement 4 


Mr. Hypr. They are substantially and effectively protected. 
CLASS I-B STATIONS AFFECTED BY NARBA 


Senator Ferevson. Will you give us the call station numbers and 
the letters and also the location of them ? 

Mr. Hype. Yes, sir. Should I give them to you by frequency ? 

Senator Frreuvson. Just give the call letters and location of the 
stations for the record. 

Mr. Hype. All right, sir. WOR, 710 kiloeyecles. There is a Cuban 
operation on that channel of 250 watts power. 

Senator Frreuson. Would you give us the location of the station? 

Mr. Hype. WOR is located in New York City, and the Cuban sta- 
tion is in Camaguey. 

On the frequency of 810 kilocycles, Station WGY, Schenectady, 
there is a 250-watt station at Oriente, Cuba. Under the treaty there 
would be a 250-watt station in Oriente. 

On the frequency 1060, KYW, Philadelphia, Westinghouse, which 
vigorously supports the treaty, there is a 250-watt station at Cama- 
guey. A notation as to this station provides for protection in case 
there should be any increase in power of the Cuban station. 

On the frequency 1080 used by KRLD in Texas and WTIC in Hart- 
ford, Conn., there is a 250-watt station in Habana. Both of these 
stations have been in touch with us in connection with the negotiations. 
Neither one is objecting to this assignment. 

On the frequency 1130, KWKH, Shreveport, La., and WNEW, 
New York, there is a 250-watt station in Las Villas in Cuba. Pres- 


ently there is a 1-kilowatt station operating in Cuba on that frequency. 
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On the frequency 1140 used by WRVA in Virginia there is a 250- 

watt station in Cuba. 

On the frequency 1170 used by KVOO, Oklahoma, WWVA, W heel- 
ing, there is a 250-watt station in Oriente. The American stations on 
this frequency support the treaty. L think they mue h prefer that 
250-watt operation to the 1-kilowatt operation now obtaining on 
the frequency. 

On 1190 used in the United States by WOWO, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., there are 250-watt station in Habana and in Camaguey. Wes- 
tinghouse is the licensee of WOWO, and as I mentioned before, they 
support the treaty. They are satisfied with the limitation accepted by 
Cuba for a 250-watt operation is far, far better to open season to 
operate with any power that they might see fit to use. 

1520 used WKBW, Buff: ae that one would be used for a 250-watt 
station in Habana. Presently it is being used in Oriente. I believe 
those are the figures. 

I have a recapitulation here that would show under the 1937 
NARBA 7 instances are listed where we did not get standard I-B 
protection on apc channels. Under the new agreement there are 11, 
according to an analysis that I have here. 


POWER LIMITS ON LOCAL STATIONS 


Senator Fercuson. Does this treaty permit greater power in Cuba 
on these class 1V channels ¢ 

Mr. Hype. In certain instances Cuba can use, as [I recall, 1 kilo 
watt of power. That amount of power will not cause any increased 
interference to the United States stations above that which they now 
experience by reason of the many stations operating on those locals 
and the distance between them and Cuba. 

Senator Frrcuson Have we got a limit on class IV stations as far 
as power ¢ 

Mr. Hype. We have 250 watts power. 

Senator Frrcuson. 250 watts / 

Mr. Hype. That’s right. 

Senator Frercuson. Is that any increase over what we had been 
using / 

Mr. Hyper. 250 watts has been the m»ximum power on local sta- 
tions for many years. At one time if was 100 watts, but I think 
since the 1937 agreement it has been 250 watts. 

Senator Frreuson. Cuba is permitted an increase now. 

Mr. Hype. Cuba is permitted in a certain instance—it may be more 
than one—to have a power of a kilowatt on a local channel or chan- 
nels, it being shown that the interference to the Cuban station would 
have no impact on the service of American local stations. 

Senator Frreuson. In your opinion, does that open the door for 
Mexico to contend that she can increase her power on the Class IV sta- 
tion if we don’t have a treaty with Mexico? 

Mr. Hyper. In my judgment the power that Cuba requests or would 
use has no bearing at all on the Mexican attitude. 

Senator Frreuson. It has no bearing as to what they are going to 
contend or will contend ? 

Mr. Hypr. The Mexicans in general have attacked the standards 
all the way along the line. The Cubans wanted to have general re- 
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visions of the standards. There was a good deal of sentiment among 
members of the delegation from Canada that the standards should be 
re-examined, 

It was a real achievement to get the basic American standards re- 
established among all the countries except Mexico, and having all the 
other countries agreed, with certain exceptions such as you have 
called my attention to, gives us a powerful argument in dealing with 


Mexico. 


CUBAN AND UNITED STATES BENEFITS FROM NARBA 


Senator Frrauson. Do you contend that this treaty does not give 
Cuba additional facilities / 

Mr. Hypr. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Frreuson. It does / 

Mr. Hype. It does. 

Senator Ferguson. And doesn’t it do it at the expense of the United 
States stations, W hether they be clear channels or other stations 4 

Mr. Hypr. I should like to say that the United States gets addi- 
tional facilities and additional protection, and both Cuba and the 
United States benefit from the treaty. 

Senator Frereuson. Then, who is the loser ? 

Mr. Hype. We all benefit. Everyone benelits from the agreement. 

Senator I} RGUSON., This Is one of the Cases where everybody bene- 
fits and nobody loses? Isn’t this benefit to Cuba at the detriment of 
the United States ? 

Mr. Hyper. Senator, the way you put that would suggest that we 
have a treaty and that we have made certain concessions from it to 
give away something that we had under control to another country, in 
order to appease them. That is really not the situation. 

We had no treaty at all when these negotiations began. What we 
have done is substantially reinstated the old agreement with some 
relatively minor adjustments, without which we could not get an 
agreement. 

Senator Frerauson. It does give Cuba additional facilities. 

Mr. Hypr. Cuba gets additional facilities. 

Senator Fereuson. Isn't it true that it is at the expense of United 
Siates stations / 

Mr. Hyper. It is not at the expense of United States stations, for this 
reason: that in the absence of a treaty, the United States had none of 
these priorities which are protected under the agreement. 





TESTIMONY OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Frreuson. We have had some testimony on rural radio 
service. , 

Mr. Hype. Yes. 

Senator FErauson. Do you still feel after this testimony that t 
is nothing to it / 


Mr. Hypr. I would put a lot of confidence in the testimony that was 


given here by experts such as Commander Craven, who negotiated the 
original 1937 treaty, such as by the director of engineering of the 
Columbia Broadeasting System, Mr. Lodge. I do not recognize these 


professional farmer organizers as experts in radio engineering. 
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Senator a ERGUSON. I know. You criticized them in your statement. 

Mr. Hyper. I wish that these people who are attempting to serve 
the interests of the farmers would make an objective study of this 
treaty, and I am confident that if they will, they will see the wisdom 
of having regulated use of radio rather than the chaotic conditions 
which I am satisfied will occur in the absence of an agreement. 

Senator Frreuson. You appreciate, though, the great service that 
radio renders to rural communities ¢ 

Mr. Hype. Senator lerguson, there isn’t a member of the delega- 
tion, there isn’t an observer who was there, who will not tell vou that 
1 fought the clear-channel battle day in and day out and all night, 
with the foreign governments. I really can’t help but feel pretty 
unhappy about the seeming disregard for the efforts that we made. 

Senator Fercuson. I don’t think that we in public life should feel 
that way when people disagree with us on a particular issue. We 
ought to go by our conscience and do the best we can. 

Mr. Hyper. I don’t mind disagreement, but the suggestion that we 
haven’t tried isa bit hard to take. 

Senator Fercuson. You seemed to be a little upset that these people 
were coming in. 

Mr. Hype. Senator Ferguson, if this treaty fails, I would much 
rather have the onus for that to be on them than on me, so I am sup- 
porting it as vigorously as 1 can 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. I don’t think anybody could support it 
more vigorously than you have. 

Mr. Hyper. Senator, may I show you what the interference situa- 
tion is on the clear channels now, in a diagram which we have pre- 
pared, as against what it would be under the treaty? 

Senator Fercuson. Let me talk about farmers and the people in the 
rural areas fora while. Do you feel they have not made a case? 

Mr. Hyper. Yes; I do. 

Senator Fercuson. You feel that they are misled ? 

Mr. Hype. Yes. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you feel that they don’t know what they 
are talking about / 

Mr. Hyper. I think they know what they are talking about when 
they talk about the needs of the farmers and the interest of the farmer. 
There is no question about that. Tam in full agreement with them 
on that. 

Senator Ferguson. They are experts on that line; aren’t they ? 

Mr. Hyper. They are expert farmers: you bet ? 

Senator Frercuson. And experts as to what they ought to have in 
the way of radio? 

Mr. Hype. The farmer ought to know what he wants, and I want 
him to have it. 

Senator Frreuson. Don’t you think that the reason he is here and 
giving his testimony is that he feels that he needs a certain service / 

Mr. Hyper. Cert: ainly that is why he is here; and may I discuss the 
testimony of 2 or 3 of these farmers. 

Let’s take the case of the tung-oil chap, a Mr. Chenel, who came 
here from Louisiana. He says: “Do not approve this treaty because 
it will bring interference to us and interfere with radio reception 
which is vital to the farmers.” And he referred to the service of 
WWL. New Orleans. WWL in New Orleans operates on 870 kilo- 
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cycles; 870 kiloeycles is untouched in this agreement, completely 
untouched. 

The priority of that channel is restored. The priority which ex- 
pired with the expiration of the old NARBA is reestablished as to all 
countries except Mexico, and furthermore, all of the other countries 
in the region except Mexico are bound by treaty, if the tre aty is rati- 
fied, not to deliver a signal on that channel would exceed 25 microvolts 
at. the border of the country. Yet Mr. Chenel thought that his service 

being jeopardized by this treaty. 

In the absence of a treaty the very character of the channel as a clear 
channel is without any legal basis. 


ADEQUACY OF RURAL RADIO SERVIC} 


Senator Frerauson. Mr. Hyde, do you feel that rural radio service 
is at the present time adequate / 

Mr. Hypr. The American public always wants more radio. 

Senator Frrevson. Does the Commission feel that it is adequate / 

Mr. Hyper. I would like to tell you that radio service is available 
anyplace that vou would go in the United States. It is true figures 
ean be shown that would indicate that there is not primary service 
at every minute of the day, at every spot. Mar. DeWitt gave you 
figures, I think something li - 25 million people living outside of what 
he termed prin ary serv ice, t I think you will observe that any place 
you go inthe Uni ted States Vou W ill final the citizen has radios galore. 
They all have them and they all get radio reception. 


GROWTIL OF STANDARD BROADCASTING 


Senator Ferguson, At least, I hear radio wherever I go, but that is 
not an answer to the question whether or not it is adequate. Do you 
see any signs of a substantial growth in AM broadcasting stations so 
as to provide better service for rural America ? 

Mr. Hyper. Senator Ferguson, in view of the interest in television, 
you might expect that there would be a lack of interest in activity 
in AM radio. 

The fact of the matter is we still continue to get more and more 
applications for new stations and for increases in power, and also 
referring to your question as to whether or not the farmer needs better 
service, I tell you th: at the treaty will give him far better service than 
he is getting right now, and I can demonstrate it. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you antic ipate that there will be a substan- 
tial growth in the AM broade asting stations? 

Mr. Hypr. We feel from year to year that we have almost reached 
the saturation point, but we begin to get more applications. In the 
last few vears the trend has been to more and more d: iytime stations 
because they could be engineered in without the difficulty that you 
have when you undert: ake to add additional nighttime stations. 

Senator Fercuson. You mentioned telev ision $ 


Mr. Hypr. Yes. 


GROWTH OF TELEVISION 


Senator Frreavson. When do you think that America will be blan- 
keted by television facilities ? 
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Mr. Hypr. The Federal Communications Commission is ahead of 
the manufacturers right now as to that, but I believe that within a 
vear, 2 years at the most, there will be few people that can’t have access 
to television service, some of it perhaps not of the best possible grade. 

Senator Frrcuson. But you feel that in a couple of years we will 
have the country blanketed / 

Mr. Hype. I think so. 

Senator Mansrievp. Color ? 

Mr. Hyper. Color is avaliable now under existing Communications 
Commission regulations. We have a petition before us to change 
those standards, a T00-page document. I keep getting the question : 
“When will the Commission approve these new standards?” IT have 
hardly had time to read the document as yet, but the Commission, as 
such, is busily studying the matter. 

I understand that manufacturers expect that it will take an appre 
clable amount of time to solve—perhaps that is not the word, but to 
tool up and make preparation for manufacture of color sets, even after 
standards would be established. 

Senator Frreuson. How many people in this country now receive 
television / 

Mr. Hyper. I believe that the number of television sets is in exeess 
of 27 million, and it is estimated that they would reach about two- 
thirds of the population. 

Senator k'ercuson. 27 million for television. How many for radio? 

Mr. Hype. More than 100 million. 


IMPROVEMENTS BETWEEN NARBA AND MONTREAL PROPOSALS 


Senator Ferguson. Do you think that there has been any improve- 
ment in this present treaty with Cuba and the other countries—— 

Mr. Hyper. Substantial improvement. 

Senator Fercuson (continuing). As compared to the Montreal pro- 
posals ¢ 

Mr. Hype. Yes. 

Senator Frrcuson. Would you name them ¢ 

Mr. Hyper. Well, I can’t give it to you with the specificity I should 
like to. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you want to insert it in the record at this 
point ¢ 

Mr. Hypr. Yes, I would, and I would like to generalize, if I may, 
to say the improvements went particularly to these I-B assignments 
which you asked me to list a while back, and to certain regional opera- 
tions, particularly to regional and I-B. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 29, 1953. 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Subcommittee on the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, 
Room F-53, Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : In accordance with the request of the subcommittee, I am supply 
ing herewith tabulations wherein a comparison is made between the status of 
special Cuban requirements at the conclusion of the Montreal phase of North 
American Regional Broadcasting Conference of 1949-50, and the provisions 
made for such assignments in the 1950 agreement. These assignments are shown 
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in three main categories, according to whether they are made on class I-A, I-B 
or on regional channels and have the common characteristic that each assign 
ment is made possible oniy as a result of a waiver of certain specific conventions 
or standards of the treaty. 

The first of the attached lists shows Cuban assignments as finally proposed at 
Montreal, and as agreed upon in the 1950 NARBA, on channels on which the 
United States has enjoyed I-A priority. With respect to unlimited time stations, 
the changes from the Montreal proposals to the NARBA listings include an in 
crease in the power of the 820-kilocycle Habana station from 1 to 5 kilowatts, and 
a shift of the 7SO0-kilocycle station from the Province of Oriente to Las Villas, 
with a reduction in power from 10 to 5 kilowatts, deletion of a 5-kilowatt Habana 
station from S90 kilocyecles, and the list ng of a 1-kilowatt station in Oriente on 
670 kilocycles. The three daytime stations on 1020, 1120, and 1160 kilocye¢les in 
the 1950 NARBA list appeared on these channels because of the necessity for 
finding assignments for existing Cuban stations. These stations would place 
sround-wave signals on the United States border in excess of 5 microvoits per 
meter but, because their operating hours are confined to daylight, the effect on co 
channel class I-A stations is negligible. 

The second of the attached lists shows the final Montreal position of Cuba 
which involves technical departure from the general class I-B standards and 
indicates the degree to which they were recognized in the NARBA. The Montreal 

st includes 19 assignments in 11 channels. While this same number of channels 
are affected in the 1950 NARBA the number of assignments has been reduced to 
i4. Also it is to be noted that the power of many of these assignmeiuts has been 
owered (see S10, 1110, 1130, 1170 kilocyeles). The substitution on 1080 kilo 
cycles of a NARBA 500-watt Camaguey station for the 250-watt Habana as- 
signment listed in Montreal results in a little change in the effect on United 
States I-B stations, since Camaguey is at a greater distance from these stations 
than is Habana. It should be noted that provision was made for 8 such special 
Cuban assignments on 7 I-B channeis in the 19837 NARBA. It is also to be 
remarked that each such assignment was accepted on the express condition that 
if the use of greater power is contemplated by the Cuban station it will employ 
a directional antenna designed to provide complete protection for United States 
I-B stations, i. e., it will remove the interference accepted under the NARBA. 
In this general category the new NARBA presents a substantial improvement 
over the Montreal proposals, and it is significant that although a number of Class 
I-B stations supported the agreement, none appeared in opposition. 

List No. 3 sets forth the Cuban assignments on regional channels which have 
powers in excess of 5 kilowatts, the maximum permissible power on a regional 
channel under the general provisions of the treaty. The differences in the 
Montreal and NARBA lists of such stations are small and self-evident. These 
assignments will protect other stations on their channels in accordance with 
the engineering standards of the treaty, and hence will have no greater effect 
on other stations than if they used the maximum conventional power of 5 kilo- 
watts. It is to be noted that 4 similar Cuban assignments were permitted in the 
1987 NARBA. By having these special assignments taken care of through specific 
treaty provisions rather than on a haphazard basis we have been able to deter- 
mine in each case that United States interests would not be adversely affected. 
The stations on the frequencies 550, 590, 630, 920, 950, and 980 kilocycles, are 
so-called I-C or I-D stations, and are entitled to protection from increases in 
interference on their channels under special rules set up for these classes of 
stations 

Station WBZ, 1030 kilocycles, does not appear on either the I-A or I-B lists. 
A class 1-B station, WBZ was reclassified as I-A in the 1950 NARBA. There 
is a Cuban assignment on the channel which offers WBZ better protection than 
required by the treaty for I-B stations. It is not complete by I-A standards. 
It is obvious, however, that there exists no infringement of the rights which 
W BZ enjoyed under 1957 NARBA. 

Inasmuch as the information contained in this letter is considered essential 
to a proper understanding of the attached tables I will request that it be asso- 
ciated with the tables in the hearing record. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rose. H. Hyper, Chairman. 





United States 


NORTH 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 


Cuban assignments on Un 


priority 





I-A channcls Cuban dem s Montreal Doe. 189 
640 Las Villas 15-kilowatt DA 
io No ( 
O60 Habana 5-kilowatt DA 
a7t Non 
700 Nom 
720 None 
1) None 
760 Habana 10-kilow IA 
770 None 
780 Oriente 10-} \ A 
&20 Non 
830 Habana 1-kilow DA 
840 Von 
S71) None 
SA0) Ni 
80 Habana 5-kil DA 
1020 None 
1040 None 
00 Nom 
1) Nor 
boo Nome 
1189 Nore 
JW) Nome 
1210 No 
ie it l 650-"nile 1 
Derogation of nighttime bor I ¢ 
Derogation of daytime border pr ) 
De rogations of protection standards of United 
; I S et t ee engl ene Cuban-M mitre 1] 1949 pr 
Doc SY 
derogation italicized 
680 kilocyele KNBC Nol 
710 kiloeycles— KTRO No 
: WOR 
810 kiloeyel KGO L Villas kilow ( 
wey Oriente, 1k \ I 
S50 kilocycles— KOA \ 
1000 kiloevele OMO, oO rop DA 
WCFI Cam ey, 250 watts, I 
Mau s, 250 w t { 
1060 kiloey« KYW 
Oriente Ow 1 
L \ is, 250 0 I 
1070 kiloeyeles-- KNX None 
1080 kiloeyele KPLD Hat 25 { 
WT IC 
1090 kiloeyel KTHS, Oriente, 250 watts, | 
WPAIL Las Villas, 250 watts, t 
LIIOk vcles-KFAB Habana, 250 watts, [ 
WeT Car 1 k \ ) 
0 kiloeyecles— KW EH, 
: WNEW Las \ 1 kilow { 
1140 kiloeveles— WRIA Ori e, 250 watts, | 
1170 kiloeyel KVOO, Oriente, 1 k “ I 
VWIWA Las Vill 250 w s, | 
1190 kilocycles— KEX Habana, 2 wutt { 
wowo Camuguey, 250 watts, | 
1500 kiloeycles— KSTP None 
WTOP 
1510 kiloeyeles— KGA None 
WLAC 
1520 kiloeveles—KOM A, H: ban t 1 
WAP Oriente, 250 wat 
1539 kiloey« KFBk None 
WCKY 
NoteE.— Cuban stations on I-B channe , h protect I-B 
ot listed, 
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[—A 


chanhe Is 





Cul s NARBA 
Wast ton 1950 
Las \ low DA (1-( 
Hat ‘ DA 
Or A 
N ‘ 
N 
H O-k watt DA 
Nu 
I . yA 
Ne 
HH k i A 
I \ s \ DAY 
Naan 
No 
Hat 2 DAY 
( L-KSI 
No 
N 
N 
Ntates class J-—B stations 
A I n der tion 
ARBA, 195( 
No 
I \ kilowut 1>/( kil 
\ 
Orie e, 250 wat 
( | kilowatt, [ 
( 250 watts, [( 
( vy, 500 w I 
Oriente 50 watt | or kil 
“ ts DA 
Hat O wut { 
Orient 0 wa 19/100 w \ 
I \ 250 \ l 
Orie Ow l 
Orier } W 1/250 w \ 
H \ { 
( I 
\ 
Hat 2 I 
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Cuban regional channel allocations in exrcess of 5 kilowatts 


R 5 Cuban Mont 1 1949 proy il (Doc Cuban assignments authorized by 

: ae SY NARBA, 1950 
M) Fabara 10-kilowatt DA Habana 10-kilowatt DA 

Las \ illas }0-kilowatt DA Las Villas 10-kilowatt DA 
yt Habana 25-kilowatt DA Habana 25-kilowatt DA 
t. Ha’ ana 25-kilowatt DA Habana 25-kilowatt DA 
790 la 10 watt DA Habana 10-kilowatt DA 
¥10 Habana 10-kilowatt DA 

vat Habana 10-kilowatt DA Camacuey 10-kilowatt DA 
9K Habana 10-kilowatt DA Habana 10-kilowati DA 
9Si Habana 10-kilowatt DA Habana 10-kilowatt DA 
1150 Habana 10-kilowatt D Habana 10-kilowatt DA 


AMOUNT OF INTERFERENCE FROM CUBA 


Senator Frrevson. Didn't you mention Colonel DeWitt’s testi- 
mony ¢ 

Mr. Hype. I mentioned his testimony. 

Senator Fercuson. He had maps showing the extent of the inter- 
ference ¢ 

Mr. Hype. He had maps purporting to show the extent of the inter- 
ference. 

Senator Fereuson. Could you have your engineers prepare a study 
and report on the accuracy of what he said ? 

Mr. Hypr. I have some maps prepared in our shop which I would 
like to show you now. 

Senator Fereuson. I wish you would reply to him. 

Mr. Hype. I believe, Senator Ferguson, that he gave the impression 
that the charts he had developed were based on FCC regulations and 
standards. I think that there is a misunderstanding on that, because 
while the data he seems to have used may have some basis in the clear- 
channel proceeding, it apparently does not follow the rules and the 
standards of record. 

Senator Frercuson. I wish you would give us a prepared study on 
that and report on the accuracy of those exhibits and make yours part 
of the record. 

(The information furnished is in the appendix.) 

Senator Mansrirtp. Mr. Chairman, I have to go to another commit- 
tee meeting soon. 

Senator Fereuson. Why don’t you put those in the record instead 
of giving us the detail here? It is almost impossible for us to see 
them from here. 

(See appendix for exhibits presented by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. ) 


CUBAN INTERFERENCE WITH WJR 


Mr. Hyper. May I just show you one illustrative diagram. Let us 
see WJR, please; 760, as I recall. The map you see before you there 
shows the service area of WJR as computed by engineers on the basis 
of operations at the present time on the ch: annel 760 kilocycles. 

There are operating in Cuba now a 5-kilowatt station and a 1-kilo- 
watt sueibivectionalty. The interference attributable to that opera- 
tion as plotted by engineers would cover the darkened area on that 
map. 
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Senator Frracuson. Now, tell us what you mean by the WJR terri- 
tory. , 

Mr. Hype. The light area north of a line which runs along almost 
east and west—— 

Senator Frrcuson. In other words, they cover the light part ? 

Mr. Hype. The lighter part is interference-free insofar as ¢ uban 
stations are concerned, and the dark area is subject to some impait 
ment. I do not mean to say, Senator Ferguson, that service is iis: 
lutely wiped out throughout that area, but it is affected. 

Senator Frrcuson. Rural people don’t always have the same class 
of expensive radio with which they can tune out interference. 

Mr. Hyper. That’s right. 

Senator Frereuson. When you say a station is interfered with, 
doesn’t it really mean that the station is blanketed out ? 

Mr. Hyper. No, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. People will not use it when it is interfered with ? 

Mr. Hyper. No, sir. As a matter of fact, in many instances the 
publie will receive and use a signal which does not meet ideal condi- 
tions. 

Senator Frrevson. If it has got interference—— 

Mr. Hyper. But this is an unfortunate situation. I would like to 
have you see how that dark area would be removed under the terms of 
the treaty. 

Senator Frrauson. But you certainly couldn’t call that a clear- 
channel station if that ms ap is aecurate, 

Mr. Hyper. No; you can’t, and that is not treaty conditions. That 
is conditions without the tre aty. 

Senator Frrauson. Today? 

Mr. Hype. Yes, sir; and it has been that way. 

Senator Fercuson. What was it under the other agreement ? 

Mr. Hyper. Under the other agreement WJR had an exclusive 
assignment. 

Senator Frereuson. Then it had exclusive ? 

Mr. Hype. That’s right. I would like to have it exclusive again. 

Senator Frrcuson. What does it get under this agreement? You 
say you have another map ? 

Mr. Hype. We have. The darkened area at the very tip of Florida 
and the darkened area over in Texas indicates area where WJ R would 
not have the required 20-to-1 advantage in signal ratio. 

Senator Fercuson. What do they have under the darkened area? 

Senator Mansrrevp. The blue area. 

Mr. Hype. That is coming through from underneath. The inter- 
ference area under the terms of the treaty would be these very minor 
areas on the coast of Texas and the tip of Florida. 

Senator Frereuson. You say that it is absolutely free except the 
darkened areas ? 

Mr. Hype. That’s right. 

Senator Feracuson. And that is the only interference? 

Mr. Hype. That’s right. 

Senator Frrauson. Before it was free over the entire United 
States ? 

Mr. Hyper. Now they lose Key West and Galveston and, inci- 
dently, WJR serves as an affiliate of the Columbia Broadcas sting Sys- 
tem, and if you were to plot on that map the areas where that same 
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network can be heard nighttime, you would find it from many, many 
stations. 

Senator Frrauson. Yes, but that doesn’t answer the question. 

Mr. Hype. No, it does not. 

Senator Frreuson. Clear-channel stations not in a network would 
not be protected by that. 

Mr. Hyper. It does suggest, however, that WJR will have very few 
listeners in Florida or Texas. I will make a further observation. Not 
withstanding the interference conditions shown by the previous maps, 


has apparently not suffered from interference. TI happen to have 

had a discussion with the general manager of the WJR-WGAR group 

early this week, and | asked bil apout interference conditions He 

thought there night be some. Mr. Leidorft would know more about it. 

Obvious! ie was not troubled by any extensive amount of inter 
fer ‘ 

Phe Commission is not aware of any cor mp aint from listeners about 

t. Theard one complaint during the hearings about interference. The 

complaint here has been about Cuba’s refusal to recognize our exclu 

sive l ht 1 le to it. but ] Ivo e wil ess so far as I observed men 


med any interference as such. if Was a Mr. Figy, and he reported 
that he ha i witnessed some interfere nce, 

Senator Fercuson. He is the director of the Michigan Department 
ol Loriculture. 

Mr. Hyper. That does not surprise me, because operating conditions 
now are shown on this other map which blanketed out most of the 
ext aad coverage of WJR in a southward direction. 


POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT OF WJR 


\nother point that was made by Mr. Figy and others was that this 
reaty would prevent further imp Beis. of WJR. That simply is 
not the fact of the matter. 

[ ler the t1 “ay we have a p! ority of use for the further develop- 
ment of 760, which would permit us to use any amount of power that 
we find desirable and in the public interest. However, in that use of 

t they would be expected to protect the service of the Cuban station, 

a tha We ild involve fn eoment of 1] degrees out of ct full 560, and 
it would not take a directional antenna to do it. 

ssenatol iy RGUSON, I was coing to ask how expensive would that be ? 

Mr. Hyper. many many hundreds of stations — | welcome an op- 
port itv to nke the investment necessary to use that channel 
perm itted allies the tre acy. 

Senator Fereuson. That doesn’t answer my question. 

Mr. Hype. How expensive would it be ? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes 

Mr. Hype. I will get you a figure on that. I didn’t mean to evade it. 
In fact, Tam going to answer the question. 

I know that the witnesses for the farm organizations in several 
stances ran away from them. I know that the KFT witness was asked 
what would happen if the Cuban station operated with 50 kilowatts 
of power. Heranaway. The obvious answer is of course that it would 
destroy the nighttime skywave service of KFI. That of course could 
not happen under a treaty. 
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Senator Frrevson. That is all I have at the present time, Mr. 
Chairman. 


MEXICAN USE OF WHTN FREQUENCY 


Senator Mansrizip. Mr. Hyde, I have been contacted by Senato1 
Neely, and I would like to read what he has to say. It relates to 
WHTN., Huntington, which broadeasts on a frequ ney of SOU kilo- 
cveles and it is restricted now to daytime operation because of the 
following circumstances: , 


The frequency of 800 kilocycles was one of the frequencies allocated to Mexico 
for clear channel use under the provisions of the first NARBA negotiated in 
Habana in 1937. After the negotiation of the agreement, Mexico balked and 
refused to ratify it. 

As an inducement to Mexico, the United States made a side agreement with 
Mexico in which it was agreed that during the term of the regional agreement 


it would not permit any stations in the United States to operate on the Mexican 


1 . 
{ 


1 
l 
channels after sunset and before sunrise Mexico, in turn, agreed to give similar 


protection to certain United States clear channels. This supplemental agree- 
ment was known as the gentlemen's agreement. It was submitted to the Senate 
for ratification. 

The new agreement represents a good working compromise. Its principal 
opponents will be certain of the clear channel broadcasting stations in this 
country. The new agreement contains a provision that no country shall receive 
protection to its station beyond its own border, that is if the agreements were 


ratified and applied to WHTN 
this is the Huntington station 


and over 100 other stations now broadcasting on the Mexican clear channel, they 
} 


would be able to broadcast at night, provided they gave the proper protection to 
the Mexican station on their frequency. 

Mexico is not a party to the new agreement that has been submitted for rati- 
fication. The Mexican representatives walked out of the negotiations, but it is 
the hope of the Department of State and the FCC that after the treaty has been 
ratified by the Senate, they will be able to persuade Mexico to adhere to it. 

Now here are the questions : 

1. That the provision that no country shall be protected beyond its border will 
be immediately applied to Mexico. 

What is your answer to that, Mr. Hyde? 

Mr. Hypr. My answer to the question as to whether or not we will 
protect Mexican stations in the United States is that we will have to 
solve that one when we negotiate with Mexico. 


We pressed them vigorously and hard for relief from the terms of 
the “gentlemen's agreement” at the Conference. I am not certain as 
to what degree that effort was responsible for their withdrawing from 
the Conference. 

Senator Mansrietp. Your answer is that you will make every 
effort ? 

Mr. Hype. Yes, sir: we have during all of the negotiations. 

Senator MANSFIELD (reading) : 

2. That the present restrictions on American stations broadcasting at night 
on the Mexican clear channels will be ended. 

Mr. Hyper. Isn’t that the same question ? 

Senator Mansrietp. The second part of the question. 

Mr. Hyper. I am aw fully sorry, I missed it. 
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Senator Mansrreip. Let me go over it again. I will add a little 
more to it. Senator Neely is interested in this particular agreement, 
and he submits the following provisos: 


1, That the provision that no country shall be protected beyond its border 
will be immediately applied to Mexico. 

2. That the present restrictions on American stations broadcasting at night 
on the Mexican clear channels will be ended; and 

3. That no signed agreement shall be entered into by the Department of State 
contrary to the general principles of the treaty now being offered to the Senate 
for ratiication, 

Mr. Hype. Thank you, Senator, for reading the question again. 
We have been attempting to solve all these problems in 1 conference 
and in 1 agreement. Unfortunately Mexico withdrew before that 
could be accomplished. 

I assure you that in our conversations we have had since, and those 
that we may have, our effort is always to have the whole matter re- 
olved in one document which would be submitted to the Senate for 
its advice toward ratification. 

Now our objective has been to remove these limitations on the use of 
Mexican clears 800 kilocycles. The channel which you mentioned is 
one of those stations. 

I should like to say in that connection though that Mexico will feel 
the same way about operation on Mexican clears that our people feel 
about the Cuban operation on American clears, of course. Actually 
we make very good use of clear channels of other nations. 

As I have mentioned, we have stations operating on all of the 
Canadian clears, on the clear channel assigned to the Bahamas, and 
in the case of Mexico we have two stations operating on Mexico clear 
channels, notwithstanding our exceptions to the limitations of the 
“rentlemen’s agreement.” 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Hyde, I bring this to your attention be- 
cause of the great interest displayed by Senator Neely. I believe I 
gave you a letter a few days ago which you will answer. 

Mr. Hyobr. Yes. 

Senator Mansrrerp. I don’t care for the answers now, but they are 
somewhat similar and I wish they could be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Hyver. I will be pleased to submit an answer to be incorporated 
in the record, if that is agreeable with the committee. 

(The information above referred to is as follows:) 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 20, 1958. 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
U.S. Capitol Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: Attached hereto are copies of a letter from Mr. J. B 
Hyman, addressed to Senator Mansfield concerning certain aspects of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. The letter was given to me by 
Senator Mansfield and he has requested comments and a reply to certain questions 
by Mr. Hyman. 

I have attempted to answer the questions raised by Mr. Hyman in some detail. 
A copy of my letter to Senator Mansfield is attached, and I would like to ask that 
it be made a part of the record of the proceedings before the Subcommittee 
appointed to report on the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roser H, Hype, Chairman. 
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ALEXANDRIA, VA., July 8, 1953. 
The Honorable MicHAret J. MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: More than a hundred American radio stations 
broadcast on the so-called Mexican clear channels. All these stations are 
prohibited from broadcasting between sunset and sunrise. This prohibition pro- 
ceeds from the Gentlemen’s Agreement with the Mexican Government entered 
into by the State Department to secure Mexican ratification of the original 
NARBA. By its terms this agreement allows no night broadcasting by Mexico 
on certain American clear channels in return for a Mexican nighttime monopoly 
on the so-called Mexican clear channels. 

This Gentlemen's Agreement was never presented to the Senate for ratification. 
Though the original NARBA expired several years ago, the prohibition against 
light breadcasting on the Mexican clear channels has been maintained by the 
‘and the Department of State. One of its effects has been to limit the 
service of the American stations to their communities 

The NARBA now presented for ratification provides for protection of stations 
only within the border of the country in which they are located. Under this 
provision the American stations now banned from nighttime broadcasting could 
broadcast at night, giving proper protection to the Mexican stations on the 
channels 

The stations concerned accordingly urge the ratification of the new North 


American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. They hope, however, that this 
ratification will be with the understanding that its provisions will govern any 
agreement entered into with the Mexican Government fhey urge that the Senate 
get assurances that there will be no new Gentlemen's Agreement at their expense, 


and that the present prohibition be dissolved immediately on ratification of the 
treaty. 

I would appreciate your asking the following questions of the representatives 
who appear before you from the Department of State and the FCC: 

1. Do you intend to apply the provision of protection only within national 
boundaries to Mexico? If not, why not? 

Do you intend to negotiate another side sgreement with Mexico? 
3. If such an agreement is negotiated, will you present it to the Senate for 
ratification as part of the pending treaty? If not, why not? 

4. Do you intend to continue to enforce the Gentlemen’s Agreement with 
Mexico against the more than 100 American stations broadcasting on the Mexican 
channels? If so, by what legal authority? 

I thank you for your interest in this matter. 

Faithfully yours, 





J. B. HYMAN 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Hon. MicHArt J. MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate Office Building, 


Vashington 25, D.C 


DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: This has reference to the letter you have given me 
from Mr. J. B. Hyman concerning the operation of American radio stations on 
the so-called Mexican clear channels Mr. Hyman points out that there are 
over a hundred stations on these channels and that these stations are prohibited 
from operating at night because of an agreement with Mexico entered into by the 
State Department to secure Mexican ratilication of the original North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement. He further states that this agreement known 
as the gentlemen’s agreement was never presented to the Senate for ratification 
and that although the original NARBA expired several years ago the pro- 
hibition against night broadcasting on these Mexican channels has been main- 
tained by the FCC and the State Department. 

Mr. Hyman correctly states that the new NARBA contemplates protection of 
stations only within the border of the country in which they are located and urges 
the Senate to ratify the new NARBA with the understanding that its provisions 
will be applied to any agreement entered into with the Mexican Government. 
Speaking for the stations operating on these Mexican clear channels he urges 
that the Senate get assurance that there will be no new gentlemen’s agreement 
at their expense and that the present prohibition will be dissolved immediately 
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tification of the treaty. <A list of four questions is submitted by Mr. Hyman 
to be asked of the FCt 

Kirst let me say iat Mr. Hyman’s statements concerning the gentlemen’s 
agreement are generally correct in the absence of the gentlemen's agreement 
the United States could have made use of Mexican clear channels consistent 
With the terms of the first NARBA I should point out, however, that these 
terms Would have permitted only limited use of the channels at night. No night- 
time a ignuments coul be made within G50 miles of the Mexican border and the 
use of directional antennas to severely restrict radiation toward Mexico would 

















be mandatory Lhese priorities were provided for Mexico in the original NARBA 
ind are tl e sort of priorities that were given other countries of the region 
with respec o L-A frequencies, We, of course, enjoyed the same sort of privileges 
nthe 20 1-A cha IS iWhich e were £iven priority 

I will attempt to answer the quesiions asked by Mr. Hlyman in the same 
rder in which they appear in his letter. 

LM u intend to appiy the provision of protection only within national 
I ) \\ V hot 
\nswer. The United States during the course of all previous negotiations has 
| wit tion of service areas of United States stations 
the borders of the United States and has urged that other countries 
rinciple with respect to ti rown niio rh has been done 
es of the region with the exception of Mlexico which has repeatedly 

il \ nth nite Strike d Mexi t is desirous of maintain 

! lich a i ne ¢ be satisfactorily re 
4 ! I the pu ‘ he pl ViENLE hationais 
hid Ss na ea or e@xX¢ be ( ira ha eat 

! , ( ! ‘ t with Me co is yet te ited, we i ol 

iva What ~ i i he with respeci I 1 ron whicl 
there son it of 0 et between the United States and exican obje 
ive t shou int out. howeve ! il {i \i ‘ is interested in at 
Cust a extensive ciea CHa ! t ou t! nite Lutes lakes | 
i ‘ re vull l eC} I \ ite tate tions 
efore constitutes a valuable bargaining point for the United States. 

J ’ tend to nevotiate an } ge agreeinent with Mexico? 

\ wer. At ; time we have every expectation and hope of reaching an un 
derstandin th Mexico with recard to the operation of radio stations in the 
two countries. We would like very much to have them signatory to the NARBA 
ind have nde provisions in it for their adherence If this is not possible, 
however, our second choice would be a separate bilateral treaty. Our policy 
Will Continue > be one of seeking to avoid limitations such as those contained in 
the “gentlemen’s agreement.” Of course, I cannot state in advance just what 


he content of a new agreement with Mexico would be or whether our objectives 
will be fully realized \s in the case of all such international negotiations, the 





final test is the over 





1 te ll interest of brondcasting in this country. 
3. If such ar ment is negotiated, will you present it to the Senate for 
ratification as pr the pending treaty? If not, why not? 

Answer. If, as we strongly urge, the Senate ratities the NARBA, and Mexico 
subsequently adheres to that agreement it is my understanding that it would 


not be necessary to bring the Mexican adherence to the Senate for further 





Mexico, a different situation would be presented. You will understand that at 


I 
this time, in the absence of an agreement with Mexico, I cannot state categorically 


what the detailed procedure will be. However, you may be assured that all con 


action. If, however, it is necessary to negotiate a separate agreement with 
. 


stitutional requirements affecting the negotiation of international agreements, 
as well as other applicable law, will be meticulously followed. 

1. Do you intend to continue to enforce the gentlemen’s agreement with Mex 
ico against the more than 100 American stations broadcasting on the Mexico 
channe!s? If so, by what legal authority? 

Answer. In the absence of an agreement with Mexico and with the other 
countries of the North American region, the general course on the part of all 
the countries has been to give de facto recognition to the engineering standards 
and station assignments provided for under agreements which have recently 
expired pending negotiation and implementation of a new treaty. In this way 
we have sought to maintain stability at the international level during this 
interim period, This course has been followed by both Mexico and the United 
States, and the United States continued observance of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment has been on a reciprocal basis pending negotiation looking toward a new 
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Mi 


agreement. I believe this policy to be clearly within the authority of the Com- 
mission in the interest of protection of United States broadcasting interests, 

I trust that this letter will satisfactorily resolve the questions that have been 
raised by Mr. Hy man on behalf of the United States da ine stations operating 
on Mexican I-A channels. In connection with the position taken by Mr. Hyman 
you will recall that Mr. Leonard H. Marks, representing a1 hn composed 
of a number of these stations, appeared before the nubcomimittee and strongly 
urged tification of the new NARBA on the basis that it would afford us a 
more advantageous bargaining position in our further ne ution with Mexico 

The letter addressed to vou fr livia i eturne herewith 

Sincerely yours, 
hos H. Hy Chain i 


Senator Tosry. I want to thank you, Commissioner Hyde, for your 
kindness. I don’t envy you your job. 

Mr. Hyper. Senator, will you kindly give me just a f 
1 or 2 of these other matters later ? 

Senator Torry. Yes, indeed 

Now is Mr. Cullum here 7 


STATEMENT OF A. EARL CULLUM, JR., CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Mr. Cuttum. My name is A. Earl Cullum, Jr. I graduated fro: 
the Massachusetts Institute s Technology with a degree in commu 
nications engineering. I have been employed by commercial broad 
cast stations since 1923. I have maintained an office as a consulti 
engimeer since 1936. 

I have come here to urge that the Senate ratify the North Ameri 
Regional Broadeasting Agreement. I had plat ned to make a gen- 
eral statement regarding the original NARBA, the interim NARBA, 

nd the presently proposed NARBA. After hearing ~ statement 
made by Rosel H. Hyde, Chairman of the Federal Comumnications 
Commission, I tend to feo) that more good would come “were my stat 
ing that I feel that Chairman Hyde has made an excellent review of 
the subject and the problems before us. I subseribe to his atement. 

I have also listened to a number of the witnesses opposing the rati- 
fication of the treaty on behalf of the clear channel broadcasting 
service. | I believe that my appearance may be more valuable to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee if I enlarge upon some of the 
points that have been discussed. 


DAYTIME FARM BROADCASTS 


First daytime service: The CCBS engineering witnesses appar 
ently conceded that all populated areas within the United States are 
provided with some degree of service during daytime hours. In their 
exhibits they have not furnished a single map showing the lack of 
daytime service. 

It should be noted, however, that the CCBS nonengineering wit- 
nesses have dwelt upon their farm programs which, for the most part, 
are rendered durin ig daytime hours. Ifthe y are exper iencing diffie ulty 
in providing proper daytime service, it w ould be well to ac quaint their 
engineers with the daytime problems since the CCBS engineers are 
concerning themselves with the nighttime problems. 

In other words, we have had testimony here by CCBS engineers 
regarding the nighttime problems. We have also had testimony from 
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the nonengineering witnesses regarding daytime problems and the 
two just don’t go hand in hand, and what I am suggesting is that if 
the CCBS people have this daytime problem, that they get to work 
on that and not worry about the nighttime problem. 


WAYS OF IMPROVING RURAL SERVICE 


Next regarding rural service: The CCBS nonengineering witnesses 
all seem to feel that all of their problems would be solved if they could 
use additional power. ‘They, also, apparently consider their farm 
program the most important public service programs. Since the 
farm programs are generally presented during daytime hours, they 
should get their CCBS engineers to determine how they might im 


prove their daytiine se rvice, The re is nothing In the propo ec 
NARBA that would prevent the clear channel 1 stations from improv 
ing daytime service. For instance: (¢@) Move away from the metro 


polit inarea to center of the1 aaa area 
In other words, in the Los Angeles case the stations are loe ated near 
the coast, ‘J hey Bay Pree y have cenaiden ible trouble co verll gy” areas 


100 to 200 miles to the east. If the station was moved approx ximately 


100 miles to the east or more, they would serve this area that seems to 
be so critical, 


h Use directional antennas during caytime. Again, like in the 
Los Angeles case, they could direct the power that is now going out 
over the ocean inland in the direc tion of the critical area. 

(c) They could possibly increase their daytime power. There is 
nothing in the ron that would prevent, if they could show need to 


the Fi deral C ommunications Commission, why they could not use 
more than 50 kilowatts of power during daytime hours. 

Next a brief comment regarding frost. The CCBS none ngineering 
witness from the Los Ange les areas has pointed out that they have 
one regular farm) broadeast in the evening during a certain portion of 
the year. This broadcast apparently has to do with frost information 
as assembled by the United States Department of Commerce Weather 
Bureau. Apparently the information is valuable and should be made 
available to all broadeast stations in the area. The Weather Bureau 
will surely make the identical information available to any station 
having need for the information. 

Senator Torry. Have radio stations gota monopoly on Government 
service ? 

Mr. Cuiium. I don’t think so. In fact I understand several of the 
stations other than KFI broadcast this same information. But I think 
the testimony may have been misleading in that respect. 


STATIC IS NOT INTERFERENCE 


Next a comment regarding interference from static. The CCBS 
nonengineering witnesses have complained of interference from static. 
They surely do not consider that the Cubans, the Mexicans, or the 
presently proposed NARBA have anything to do with the static they 
experience. I mean there is no relation. 

If the CCBS nonengineering witnesses will look up figures 18 and 
19 of the report of the NARBA preparatory committee No. 2, dated 
Lo 15, 1949, and incidentally I might point out that the chairman 

of committee No. 2 was the same Jack DeWitt that appeared for the 
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CCBS engineering group. He was chairman of the committee that 
prepared ‘this — of the NARBA preparatory committee No. 2, 
dated August 12, 1949. If they look up this material, the nonengineer- 
ing witnesses will find that the atmospheric noise is considerably 
greater in Cuba and Mexico than in the United States. This indicates 
that the ( ‘ubans and Mexicans need considerably more power to pro- 
vide a given grade of service. We must recognize the other man’s 
problems if we are to hare a good treaty. In other words, the boys 
down south of the border, both in Cuba and in Mexico. have real need 
for power. If we have a certain degree of static in the Los Angeles 
area, it so happens that the degree of static in the Cuban area is 10 
times or more, which would mean that we would take a hundred times 
or more power on the KFT channel to provide the same degree of 
service 100 or 200 miles away from the station. 


NIGHTTIME SKY-WAVE AND GROUND-WAVE SERVICE 


Next a brief comment regarding nighttime service. The CCBS 
engineering witnesses have furnished a series of maps purporting 
to show the lack of nighttime ground-wave service along with the 
availability of nighttime sky-wave service. If any consideration is to 
given to the CCBS engineering exhibits, certain factors must be con- 
sidered : 

(a2) The nighttime ground-wave service is generally for 90 per- 
cent of the time. 

(b) The nighttime sky-wave service is generally for 50 percent of 
the time. 

If one attempts to compare the two services, he will find that he will 
be comparing apples and doughnuts. If we are to consider 90 per- 
cent service, the ground-wave and sky-wave studies should both be 
for 90 percent of the time. If we are to consider 50 percent service, 
the ground- wave and sky-wave studies should both be for 50 percent of 
the time. ‘To compare 90 percent ground-wave service with 50 percent 
sky-wave service is misleading—and actually means little or nothing. 

IT might enlarge upon that ‘briefly by pointing out that if you take 
the studies that are based on 90 percent ground-wave service and re- 
consider those studies on the basis of 50 percent ground-wave service, 
the areas will be greatly extended. In other words, there is a much 
greater area served 50 percent of the time than 90 percent of the 
time, and likewise you could do that and then compare the 50 percent 
ground wave with the 50 percent sky wave and see how much needs 
to be filled in. 

Or if you want to do it on the 90 percent basis, you will find you 
already have the studies on the 90 percent ground wave. If you make 
additional studies of 90 percent sky wave, you would have practically 
no 90 percent sky wave. I mean it is not an area of 700 or 800 miles. 

You would have 200 or 300 miles, so that really I think the exhibits 
are correct—I haven’t checked them in detail, but they generally, 
I am sure, are correct—to show what they have been labeled to show, 
but my point is that there is just no sense in comparing apples and 
doughnuts. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF DIRECTIONAL ANTENNAS 


Next, a comment with respect to directional antennas. The CCBS 
engineering Witnesses have intimated that directional antennas cannot 
be made to operate in practice in accordance with their theoretical de- 
Slg | disagree W ith this ceneral conclusion. And ] di swaoree aiter 
having considerable experience in designing, installing, and making 
directional antennas to work and making studies on directional an 
tennas which inaicate that if you take all of your experience and the 
proper factors into consideration, you can make them work, 

[ would like to suggest that consideration be given to the service 
provided on the 710-kiloeycle channel. We presently have operating 
with directional antennas during nighttime hours, some 9 stations 
on the 710-kilocycle channel: those stations are within the continental 
United States. There are certain others around the area. Two of the 
9 are class I-B’s and 7 of the 9 are class U's. Three operate with 
50 kilowatts, 2 with 10 kilowatts, 3 with 5 kilowatts, and 1 with 
0.5 kilowatt. 

Incidentally, the stations are—it might be well to get those in the 
record here, if anyone wants to give consideration to this aspect— 
as follows: 

The first one is WOR, operating with 50 kilowatts in the New York 
City area. Next, KIRO, operating with 50 kilowatts in the Seattle, 
Wash.. area. Next, KMPC, operating with 50 kilowatts in the Los 
Angeles area; next, WGBS, operating with 10 kilowatts in the Miami, 
Fla., area; next, KGNC, operating with 10 kilowatts in the Amarillo, 
Tex., area; next, WHB, operating with 5 kilowatts in the Kansas City, 
Mo., area; KTBS, operating with 5 kilowatts in the Shreveport, La., 
area; WDSM, operating with 5 kilowatts in the Superior, Wis., area, 
and WKRG, operating with 0.5 kilowatt in the Mobile, Ala., area. 

And, incidentally, to back up my previous statement with respect 
of operating of directional antennas, I have never represented WOR, 
but I have represented KIRO, presently represent KMPC, presently 
represent WGBS, presently represent KBNC, presently represent 
WHB. TL originally installed KTBS, although I do not now represent 
that station, and I have had nothing to do with either WDSM or 
KRG, but I can make the statement which is I think that you will 
find that the 710-kilocyele channel provides more real service during 
nighttime hours than any other clear channel. 


DELAY ON THE TREATY 


Now just a general statement. I urged an FCC clear-channel de 
cision before the last NARBA negotiations but understood from 
CCBS and FCC that CCBS preferred to delay FCC decision until 
after NARBA negotiations. Now that we are about to have a new 
NARBA, the CCBS wants to delay NARBA until after an FCC 
decision. 

[t must be admitted that the clear-channel group has been very suc- 
cessful in delaying a decision with respect to the clear channel mat- 
ters since 1954. 

Senator Toney. I think there is a lot of sense in your statement. 

Mr. Cunttum. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Toney. And I am not a technical man. Now we will hear 
from Mr. Frank Marx. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK MARX, ENGINEERING VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 


Mr. Marx. Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit a written state 
ment for the record and present a very brief oral statement 

My name is Frank = I am the engineering vice president of 
the American Broadcasting Co., a —— of American Broadeast 
Ing-Paramount Theaket Inc. I served as an industry ae to the 
United States delegation during the Thi sd North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference. The headin Jroadeasting C oO. operates 
a national radio network of 360 stations of all classes. 

In considering the matter of ratification of an international agree 
ment of this nature, it is of utmost importance that we be continually 
conscious of the technical necessity for such an agreement. Raclio 
broadeast signals on frequene ies in the standard broadcast band do 


not respect national boundaries of North American countries any 


more than they respect State boundaries within our own country. 
We hi: ave long recognized that domestic regulation of radio broad 
casting ass ignments is absolutely essential to prevent destruction of 


broadeastit 2g 

ence. The Federal Radio Commission was formed to bring ordet 
out of the interference chaos which existed prior to the time of 
formation. It is equally necessary that a broadcasting agreement 
between the United States and as many as possible of the other Nort! 
American countries be in effect to prevent destruction of a large pari 
of the United States broadcast service due to interference from sta 
tions in the neighboring countries. 


i@ service by chaotie conditions of interstation interfer 


AGREEMENT NOT PERFECT, BUT BEST OBTAINABLE 


The agreement now before you for ratification resulted from pro- 
longed and difficult negotiations with which you are fully familiar. 
Give and take on the part of the representatives of the several coun- 
tries was necessary in deference to the sovereign rights of the several 
countries including our own. 

The available standard broadcast frequency spectrum is limited 
such that the drafting of a perfect agreement which would fulfill all 
of the desires of all of the countries is virtually impossible and by 
the same token an agree ment which would please all of the broadcast 
ers and station owners is also impossible. As a delegation member 
from one of the other apie e xpressed it: “An agreement with 
which all countries are fully satisfied is impossible. ‘Therefore, the 
best practical agreement will be one with which all countries are 
equaily dissatisfied.” Parenthetically we believe that the proposed 
agreement will provide this country with the greatest benefit to the 
greatest number of its people. 

The agreement now before you will provide the necessary technical 
restrictions to prevent undue interference between countries. It will 
give our own Government considerable flexibility in the solution of 
domestic broadcast problems with reasonable assurance that the do- 
mestic effects of the solutions decided upon will not be nullified by 
unpredictable « and unrestricted electrical interference from at least the 
majority of the neighboring countries. 
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It is our view that the proposed agreement will serve the best in- 
terests of the people of our country and the best interests of our broad- 
casting industry asa whole. We strongly urge its ratification. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Marx is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MARX, ENGINEERING VICE PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN BROAD- 
CASTING Co., IN SUPPORT OF THE RATIFICATION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL 
BROADCASTING AGREEMENT 


My name is Frank Marx. Iam the enzineering vice president of the American 
Broadcasting Co., a division of American Broadecasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc. 
This company operates a national radio network of 360 stations of all classes. 

Unrestricted radio broadcast signals on standard broadcast frequencies by 
their very nature do not stop at State or National boundaries. The transmission 
of such signals over substantial distances can, without restriction, cause intol- 
erable interference between stations on the same or nearby frequencies. Just 
prior to the establishment of the Federal Radio Commission in 1927, domestic 
broadcast stations could operate on any frequency they chose. Chaotic inter- 
ference conditions existed until the Federal Radio Commission established a 
more orderly assignment of domestic broadcast stations. 

Prior to the signing of the First North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment, similar conditions prevailed due to interference between stations operating 
in neighboring countries. Each North American nation had assigned frequen- 
cies with no thought to the overall effect on radio broadeasting reception. In 
the United States the reception was so bad as a result of interference from sta- 
tions of other countries in North America that we were confronted with the 
severe impairment of the value of radio broadcasting as a medium of mass 
communication. 

On December 13, 1937, as a result of the First North American Regional Broad- 
easting Conference held at Habana, Cuba, the governments of the countries in 
the North American region concluded an agreement known as the North Amer- 
ican Regional Broadcasting Agreement. This agreement went into effect March 
29, 1941, for a period of 5 years. <A vast improvement over the former conditions 
and erratic reception resulted from the uniform technical standards, licensing 
procedures, and legalized use of the channels among the nations. 

On February 25, 146, after the Second North American Regional Broadcasting 
Conference, held at Washington, D. C., the Governments of the countries in the 
North American region concluded an interim agreement (modus vivendi) which 
in effect continued the provisions of NARBA in force until Mareh 28, 1949 

Due to the many difficult problems of the postwar period, it proved impossible 
to hold the Third North American Regional Broadcasting Conference on Sep 
tember 15, 1247, as provided in article XV of the modus vivendi, and by general 
agreement it Was arranged to postpone the Conference until September 13, 1949, 
some 6 months after the modus vivendi has expired. 

The United States endeavored to persuade Mexico and Cuba to agree to an 
other NARBA conference. The situation was fast returning to the pre-1937 
status. All channel priorities had expired with the old agreement and many new 
stations came into existence. A delegation, under the chairmanship of George 
kK. Sterling, then the chief engineer of the Federal Communications Commission 
was sent to a meeting of technicians held in Habana from November 1, 1947, to 
December 6, 1947, in an effort to form a basis for agreement.’ The other countries 
having delegates at this meeting were Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and Newfound- 
land (for a portion of the meeting). The Bahamas advised the meeting that 
it was unable to send a delegate. Haiti and the Dominican Republic were 
represented by observers from their Governments. Agreement was reached by 
the several countries upon a number of iargely technical provisions, particularly 
technical definitions to serve as a suggested working basis for each country in 
the preparation of further proposals for the Third NARBA Conference. Also, 
much was accomplished toward obtaining recognition of the merits of certain 
engineering proposals of the United States believed to be of particular import- 
ance. 

Representatives of the Governments of Canada, Bahamas, Dominican Republic, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and the United States* were in conference in Montreal from 
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September 13, 1949, until December 10, 1949, in an attempt to negotiate a new 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement relative to the use of standard 
broadcast channels in the North American region. Mexico and Haiti, parties 
to the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement of 1937, as modified 
by the interim agreement of 1946, did not participate in the Montreal Conference. 


The main issue at Montreal was whether the new treaty should be based upon 
the principles of the agreement of 1937, as modified by the interim agreement of 
1946, or upon entirely new principles to be negotiated at Montreal. All of the 
participating governments except Cuba, were agreeable to negotiating a new 
treaty utilizing the previous agreement as a basis of discussion. Even Mexico, 
which was not present at the Montreal Conference, telegraphed its assent to 
merely extending the previous agreement until 1953. Cuba insisted that new 
principles would have to be established, particularly with respect to interference 
protection standards, methods of determining interference, and station assign- 
ments. They alleged that the previous agreements were unfair and discriminated 
against Cuba. 

In particular, Cuba demanded the assignment of clear-channel stations to it as 
well as the abolition of the 650-mile rule of the previous agreement. This rule 
prohibited any country from establishing a station on a channel within 650 miles 
from the border of the country having class I-A priority for that channel. Cuba 
was thus prevented from establishing secondary stations on certain of the United 
States clear channels. 

Another issue Was the degree of interference protection to be afforded to the 
various classes of stations. Cuba desired to lower the previous standards so as 
to make it unnecessary for Cuba to install adequate directional antennas. The 
other nations desired to maintain in principle the standards now being used. 

The hitherto generally accepted principle of international radio law, which 
implies that “prior use of a channel secures prior rights thereto,” was rejected 
by Cuba. The Cuban delegation expressed the view that since the NARBA Treaty 
had expired, the privious rights to use a channel had ceased and that, therefore, 
Cuba had a legal right to establish broadcast stations on any channel allocated 
to standard broadcasting. In particular, Cuba irsisted upon recognition for new 
stations which had been established in Cuba since March 28, 1949, the expiration 
date of the 1937 agreement, as extended by the interim agreement of 1946. 

After weeks of negotiations, the Cubans presented to the Conference a list of 
station assignments which they felt represented the minimum requirements of 
Cuba and beyond which they could not retreat. All arguments of the United 
States did not waiver the Cuban's stand at this point in the negotiations, 

As a result of a deadlock on these fundamental problems, the chairman of the 
United States delegation secured general consent to a recess. 

In February and March 1950, at Habana, Cuba, representatives of Cuba and 
the United States met in an effort to work out bilateral matters to be presented 
at the second session of the Third North American Regional Broadcasting Con- 
ference.’ It was apparent that the Cuban delegation proposed to leave matters 
wide open. Notwithstanding any agreements reached in the Habana meeting, 
Cuba desired to be free to reopen discussion on any of the following three 
specific problems at the forthcoming second session of the regional conference: 

1. The 650-mile rule. 

2. The desire of Cuba for engineering standards which would promote Cuban 
use of clear channels assigned under earlier agreements for I-A use in the 
United States. 

3. The question related to protection desired by Cuba for a number of Cuban 
stations. 

All of this virtually nullified any purpose for seeking an agreement with 
Cuba and the meeting was concluded. 

From September 6 to November 15, 1950, the second session of the third 
NARBA conference met in Washington, D. C.* At the conference Mexico was 
represented for the first time. The basic issues confronting the conference 
stemmed from the desire of Cuba and Mexico to use more high-power stations 
within their countries than could be accommodated without creating objectional 
interference to existing stations in the United States. There were several minor 
points of difference which were also yet unresolved. Among these were propa- 
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gation curves, methods of determining interference, and the degree of protection 
required for the various classes of stations, 

On October 18, 1950, the Mexican delegation formally withdrew from the Con- 
ference. Mexico and the United States had failed to reach an agreement because 
Mexico would not accept the doctrine that continued rights to the use of a radio 
channel are acquired by prior usage. Moreover, they claimed that any rights to 
the use of class I-A channels acquired under the NARBA Agreement of 1937 
expired at the termination of NARBA. Any extension of such rights was subject 
to renegotiation among the nations of the region. Mexico also felt that the rapid 
expansion of stations within the United States had precluded Mexico from secur 
ing a needed expansion of radio facilities within the terms of NARBA 1937. 
They stated they needed the use of two clear channels and demanded that the 
United States readjust station assignments in such a manner us to make avail 
able two new clear channels for Mexico. 

The United States offered to share the use of two United States clear channels 
in such a way that Mexico would have interference-free service on these channels 
throughout Mexico. Mexico refused to accept this proposal from the United 
States because it required the Mexican stations to utilize directional antennas to 
protect the United States skywave service. 

Mexico insisted that they not be required to give such protection and that the 
United States stations should be required to protect the Mexican service even if 
it fell within the United States. 

One month after Mexico’s withdrawal, a meeting of the minds was finally 
reached and an agreement was signed by representatives of the Governments of 
Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Bahama Islands, Jamaica, and the United 
States. The avowed purpose of this agreement was to establish fair and equitable 
principles governing and regulating the common use of the broadcasting band in 
the North American region so that each country within the region might make 
the most effective technical use thereof with the minimum of interference between 
broadcasting stations. 

There are provisions in the new treaty for international cooperation for the pur- 
pose of eliminating interference and for international cooperation in the work of 
research and the exchange of information. The treaty sets forth an arbitration 
procedure for the settlement of any difference between two or more of the signa- 
tory governments. The new NARBA carries with it the provision for convening 
an administrative conference in two years to study problems which may then be 
outstanding. 

The agreement specifies the assignment of channels to the several classes of 
stations and the protections to be accorded to these stations. Under the agree- 
ment our Government will have considerable flexibility in the solution of the 
clear-channel proceeding and other domestic broadcasting problems in such 
manner as will best serve the people of our country. 

What conditions will result if this treaty is not ratified? Foreign stations 
may cease to recognize any priority rights of the United States on our channels. 
Other countries would be free to establish high-power stations on our channels 
thereby completely ruining or severely curtailing many United States broadcast 
services, 

It should be noted that these possibilities are still present with regard to 
Mexico. The agreement includes all countries of the North American region with 
the exception of Haiti and Mexico. Haiti had no envoy or delegate at the Con- 
ference. This, however, is not intended to be construed that Haiti is not in 
accord with the tenets of the agreement and it is believed she will adhere to 
the agreement as written. The course to be followed by Mexico is not known. 
Mexico had no delegation at Montreal but did have an observer present during 
the last week or 10 days of the Montreal discussions. <A full Mexican delegation 
was present at the start of the Washington session but the delegation withdrew 
from the Conference before the Conference was concluded. Mexico, due to her 
size, is quite conscious of the value of skywave transmission. She depends to a 
large extent upon skywaves to cover her own country as well as the American 
market along the Mexican-United States border. The United States has many 
daytime stations on Mexican frequencies. It is believed, however, that Mexico 
will adhere to the agreement, or at a later date, make a bilateral agreement with 
the United States. To date no such agreement has been secured. By and 
large, it is anticipated that Mexico will cooperate if this treaty is ratified by 
all the nations now signatory thereto. 

As is well known, the control of radio interference is accomplished by the 
limiting of power or by the use of directional antennas. Countries signatory 
to the agreement have given their word that they will abide by the terms of the 
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agreement in particular reference to interference. The agreement, within limits, 
makes mandatory protection to many United States stations. Without an agree- 
ment, the North American nations could use any frequency and any power that 
suited their purpose and not particularly concern themselves about giving pro- 
tection to other countries. With the agreement, they must either build direc- 
tional antennas or limit power to provide protection. 

The agreement now pending ratification resulted from prolonged and difficult 
negotiations. The available standard broadcast frequency spectrum is so lim- 
ited that the drafting of a perfect agreement which would satisfy all of the 
desires of all of the countries is virtually impossible. An agreement which would 
please all of the United States broadcasters would be equally impossible to 
achieve. 

A reasonably good agreement is vastly better than no agreement at all. The 
signing and ratification of this agreement by the countries concerned makes for 
law and order in the standard broadcast band and establishes the “rules of the 







































i game.” We strongly urge ratification by the United States. 
' Senator Torry. Do you want to add anything? 
Mr. Marx. No, sit 
Senator Torey. Thank you very much for your kindness. Good 
luck to you. 
We will now hear from Mr. McCoy. 
; STATEMENT OF JOHN E. McCOY, SECRETARY OF STORER 


BROADCASTING CO. 


CPS. 


Mr. McCor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is John E. 
McCoy and I am secretary of Storer Broadcasting Co. I have been 
asked by Mr. George B. Storer, presiden t of our con Ipanyv, tO appear 
before your committee and present his views and the views of the com- 
pany in support of the ratification by the United States Senate of 
the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement of 1950. 

Mr. Storer has also asked me to express to your committee his regret 
at not being able to appear himself to make this statement, due to 
an illness from which he is recuperating. Mr. Storer has been active 
in the ownership and operation of radio broadeast stations since 1927, 
and this statement which I am submitting for your consideration 
represents his views based on his long experience and deep concern 
with the problems involved. 

Storer Broadcasting Co. has owned and operated radio stations 
since 1927, the year the first radio act was adopted, and before 
NARBA. Radio broadcasting is the principal business and primary 


interest of the company. Unlike the various network organizations, 
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its sole interest in radio is the ownership and operation of its stations. 

Since its inception in 1927, the company’s policy has been to develop 
and expand the stations licensed to it in every practical way in order 
to render the best possible service to listening public. It acquired 
WSPD, Toledo, Ohio, in 1927, when that station was operating with 
50 watts power; step by step WSPD was increased to its present 
status of a regional station with 5,000 watts power. That station, 
incidentally, renders a series of three farm programs which are daily 
programs which I think possibly may a to KFI. The company 
acquired WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va., in 1931, which was operating 
with 5,000 watts power and sharing as with another station. Step 
by step the WWVA facilities were improved until it now is a class 
I-B clear channel station with 50,000 watts power. WAGA, Atlanta, 
Ga., was acquired in 1940. The station which is now WGBS, Miami, 
Fla., was acquired as a Fort Lauderdale station in 1944. Subsequently, 
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it was moved to Miami and its facilities increased to a class II clear 
channel station with 50,000 watts daytime, 10,000 watts nighttime. 

At the present time, Storer Broadcasting Co. is the licensee of 
¢ standard broadcast stations, 6 FM broadcast stations and 4 TV 
broadcast stations. The stand: nt broadcast stations owned and oper- 
ated by the company include 1 local class IV station in Detroit, 
Mich. ; 4 regional class III stations in Toledo, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fairmont, W. Va., and Atlanta, Ga.; 1 clear channel class II station 
in Miami, Fla.; and 1 clear channel class I-B station in Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Now I went to Dartmouth College in your fair State, Senator. 

Senator Tosry. The finest college : fellowship i in the wor Id. 

Mr. McCoy. It certainly is. if I may paraphrase another great 
Senator from that State, some of these stations are small stations, but 
there are those who love them. 

Senator Toney. 1 would like to accept that, but Dan Webster was not 
a Senator from New Hampshire. He was from Massachusetts. He 
was born in New Hampshire. 

Mr. McCoy. And he went to Dartmouth College. 

Senator Tosry. He did, indeed. 

Mr. McCoy. But we sincerely feel that way about it. There are 
several clear-channel statious. They are small stations. This treaty 
is designed to protect the interests of all the stations as we see it. 

We have 1 local station, we have 4 regional and we have 2 clear 
channel. They will all be protected and we love the little ones just as 
well as we love the bigger ones. 

The company recently has entered into an agreement to purchase a 
regional class LIT station and a television station in Birmingham, Ala., 
and will dispose of its regional station in Cincinnati prior to consum- 
mation of this transaction. The company recently has entered into 
agreements to purchase a clear channel class IT station at San Antonio, 
‘Tex., and to dispose of its regional class III station in Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

It will be noted that several of the company’s stations are located 
relatively near the Canadian border in Michigan, Ohio, and West 
Virginia, and that its other stations are located relatively near to Cuba 
and Mexico, in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Texas. 


BEST OBTAINABLE PROTECTION FOR ALL CLASSES OF STATIONS 


In connection particularly with its stations in Georgia and Florida, 
and also with the Wheeling, W Va., station, WWVA, which is a clear 
channel I-B station, the company in the past has been directly con- 
cerned with potential and actual interference from stations in Cuba, 
We also know that other stations in the South and Southeast States 
have been directly concerned with interference problems involving 
neighboring countries. 

In view of the location and classes of its 7 stations, and its over 25 
years of experience in broadcasting, Storer Broadcasting Co. takes a 
rather broad view of the third NARBA, rather than one based upon 
consideration of just any single point of view. It is our belief that 
in considering the proposed treaty, the main consideration should be to 
avoid the condition of radio anarchy in the North American region 
which will result if the third NARBA is not ratified by the United 
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States, and at the same time to obtain terms and conditions in a treaty 
which are the best obtainable under the existing circumstances. 

It is our further belief that the terms and conditions of the treaty 
signed at Washington, D. C. on November 15, 1950, are the best that 
can be reasonably expected under present circumstances. In this 
connection, our company had an observer at the negotiations which 
preceded the signing of the treaty, and it is our view that the United 
States representatives who negotiated the treaty did everything 
reasonably possible under the circumstances to obtain a treaty caleu- 
lated to serve the best interests of the United States. Commander 
Craven was our adviser and representative at the conference. 

Senator Torry. He is a good man. 

Mr. McCoy. And, of course, he has already testified, but we through 
the contact with him were in close contact with the conferences, and we 
feel sure that this treaty is the best that could have been negotiated. 


FARM INTEREST NOT AFFECTED 


It is worthwhile emphasizing that the United States representatives 
at the NARBA conferences held in Montreal in September-December, 
1949, in Habana in February and March, 1950, and in Washington, 
September November, 1950, cooperated to the fullest extent possible 
with respresentatives of the broadcast industry. The treaty which 
has been negotiated represents, therefore, the ec ynbined efforts of the 
State Department, the Federal Communications Commission and the 
radio industry. 

1 have listened to the entire 3 days of testimony, and I have heard 
a lot of testimony about 2 things that I would like to discuss briefly. 
Tam talking particularly of the testimony of the rural interests. 

Most of our stations do carry farm programs. Wheeling, W. Va., 
WWVA, has had the Tri-State Home and Farm Hour on the air for 
I believe 23 years this year. They carry all these weather reports and 
market reports and a lot of additional information through county 
agents. Wecertainly do not want to neglect the farmer in that respect, 
but there are two aspects of the testimony of the farm people that I 
think deserve mention. 

You will note if you will review the testimony, that each of the 
farmers or farm representatives who testified spoke of receiving radio 
service from clear channel I-A stations such as WGN in Chicago, 
WLW, WHAS and so on. In every instance, as far as I could see, the 
listener lived within 2, 3, or 4 hundred miles of the station. 

Well, it is clear that even the 6 clear-channel stations whose privi- 
leges will be reduced, including WJR and KFI, will be protected to 
approximately the 800-mile circle from their transmitter, and pre- 
sumably these people count on these stations within 2, 3, and 4 hun- 
dred miles of their town and they are not going to lose this service. 

The other aspect of it is that the majority of these farm programs 
have apparently gone on the air at 6: 15, 6: 30, 7: 00, 7: 30 in the morn- 
ing and then again the market reports at 12:00 noon. These are all 
daytime programs. They are not going to be affected by Cuban night- 
time interference. The restrictions, or rather the derogation, if you 
want to call it that, of the six clear channels if it results, is going to 
be nighttime derogation and it is not going to affect these daytime 
programs. 
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SUPPORT FOR NARBA 


Storer Broadcasting Co., therefore, is in favor of the ratification of 
the third NARBA by the United States. To sum up our position 
briefly : 

|. We believe that the treaty will serve the interests of the listening 
audience throughout the United States by preserving to the greatest 
extent possible under the circumstances, the radio service which the Vv 
now receive. In some areas, of course, the treaty will also result in 
less interference and improved service. 

2. We believe that the treaty W ill serve the interests of the licensees 
of radio stations in the United States. So far as we know, even the 
small minority of licensees who may object to the ratification of the 
treaty W il] eain the major advantage under the tre: ity that their exist- 
ing service will be protected against foreign inter ference. 

. We | pare~ane this is one of th » strongest reasons why we sup 
port ratification—that if the treaty fails of ratification by the United 
States, a chaotic condition of radio anarchy may well result, Tnter- 
national radio relations in the North American Region will in all 
likelihood revert, at least in some areas, to the conditions that existed 
prior to 1937 before the signing of the first NARBA. Of course, some 
of our neighbors will abide by the expired NARBA, but it seems very 
likely that some of our other neighbors will recognize the demise of 
the tre aty as a signi il to joe ‘key for pos sition prior to the next inter 
national radio conference by authorizing new stations, increasing the 
power of their existing stations, and generally creating conditions 
which will place in jeopardy the existing United States stations and 
will destroy large parts of the service now received by United States 
listeners. 

One aspect of this treaty that hasn’t been mentioned, as T recall, is 
that class If and class III] stations, the more or less smaller stations, 
of which there are an awfully large number, are now protected against 
foreign interference to their existing interference-free contour at 
night, and that is a real measure of protection, and it definitely pro- 
tects our station. 

For example, WAGA in Atlanta, which operates on 590 and has 
2 Cubans on its frequency, back in 1950 and before, when this third 
NARBA was being negotiated, that Atlanta station suffered very 
serious interference, which went right into the heart of the city of 
Atlanta, and, of course, it affected even more seriously the rural areas. 
Under this treaty that frequency of that station will be protected, 
and that is true right down the line in most areas. 

Finally, we submit that it is clear to all who are familiar with 
business conditions in the radio industry that domestic conditions 
alone have resulted in an era of changing conditions which will re- 
quire existing United States stations to make major adjustments in 
their program policies, their operating policies, and their commercial] 
policies. Under these circumstances, we believe that one of the worst 
things that could happen to the radio broadcaster in the United States 
would be to add to the existing uncertain and changing domestic sit- 
uation, a period of instability “and doubt in the field of international 
radio relations. Ina word, the radio broadcaster has enough to worry 
about right now without adding to his worries. 
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. Under these circumstances, ratification of the third NARBA prom- 
ises to establish a period of stability and rule of law during which the 
individual broadcaster can rely on the treaty, the State Department, 
and the Federal Communications Commission to protect his station 
against unfortunate international consequences. On the contrary, if 
the treaty should fail of ratification, the individual broadeaster will 
be put ina position where neither he, the State Department, nor the 
Iederal Communications Commission will be able, with any degree of 
certainty, to protect his station against unjustified interference from 
stations in nelohboring forelon countries. 


In reaching these col lusions, we have been as concerned with the 
preservation of service to the radio listeners in the United State 
we have been with protection of the stations themselves. We have 
been concerned with rural service as well as with service to metro 
politan areas. In considering the problem of interference from sta 


tions in neighboring countries, we feel that it is not possible to sep 
arate the interests of the licensee and its listeners, nor the interests of 
rural listeners and metropolitan listeners. They are all in just about 
the same boat. They all have a major stake in the preservation of the 
rule of law in international radio relations. 

In view ot the foregoing, Storer Broadcasting Co respectfully 
recommends that the subcommittee to consider the ratification of the 
NARBA recommend that the Senate of the United States give favo 
able consideration to the treaty. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tonry. Thank you for a very fine statement. 

Now, is there anyone else who is in a special hurry / 


Mr. DuMond? 


STATEMENT OF JOE DuMOND, PRESIDENT OF JOSH HIGGINS 
BROADCASTING CO., OWNER OF RADIO STATION KXEL, WATER- 
LOO, IOWA 


Mr. DuMonp. Mr. Chairman, while I have a prepared statement, I 
should like to depart from it how and then in view of certain obser 
vations that I have made since attending this hearing. 

My interest in rural radio follows very closely the development and 
growth of commercial radio broadcasting. 

I am an Iowa farm product; educated in Iowa, and after a pro- 
fessional career that stemmed from a pioneer rural institution, the 
Chautauqua, I returned to Waterloo in 1928 and became the managing 
director of its first radio station. It was during this early period that 
I created the rural radio character that a few years later was to bring 
me to the National Broadcasting Co. as “Josh Higgins of Finchville.” 

Senator Torry. Is he still living / 

Mr. DuMonp. He is here. 

Senator Toney. Good. 

Mr. DuMonp. As a result of the characterization which was heard 
many hundreds of times on NBC’s coast-to-coast network, glorifying 
the man who lives close to the soil, whose basic philosophy 1s founded 
on the simple, rockbound truths; as a result of this acceptance the 
State of Iowa set aside a several-hundred-acre park and named it the 
Josh Higgins State Parkway, honoring this rural character. 
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Perhaps it has been this long association with rural life that has 
made me especially sensitive to the fact that the farmer too often 
becomes a tool of convenience. I have long felt that he has purchased 
more than his share of lightning rods, gold mine stock, oil wells, and 
just plain blue sky, and now we find him riding high on the radio 
waves. After a time he learned that many of his city brothers much 
preferred the delicate perfume of their roses in sunken gardens to the 
stuff that you had to put around their roots to make them grow. 

Senator Tosry. There is no better smell than the old cow manure, 
after all. 

Mr. DuMonp. That's right. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN A RADIO STATION WirH A “FARM HOUR” AND A 
FARM STATION 


Today he is quick to differentiate between a radio station with a 
“farm hour” and a “farm station”; the former designed to catch the 
eye of the advertiser with products which might catch the ear of the 
rural listener, and the latter, a radio station having as its objective a 
rural program service that is constructive, instructive, and entertain 
ing 

During the years I was away from Iowa, I cherished the ambition 
to return to my home with the kind of radio station that I knew would 
be of service to farmers. ‘To that end, the Josh Higgins Broadcasting 
Co., of which I own the majority interest, applied for a 50,000-watt 
radio station on 1540. In view of the need for the kind of farm opera- 
tion which I had outlined, this station was granted in 1942. 

The new station exceeded all expectation from the standpoint of 
coverage, thanks to the conductivity of lowa soil. Our listeners are 
not limited to Lowa alone, but embraces the majority of the States as 
well as most every Province in Canada, according to the analysis of 
our mail. The many farm service programs, during the early morn- 
ing, throughout the day, and at night, have proved over an 11-year 
period that the distinctive type of rural programing done by KXEL 
is of particular interest to a great, extended rural area. 

I feel that we have more than a casual impact with rural America. 
KXEL, for example, is the sponsor of the largest horse show combin- 
ing breed and performance classes in the United States, the National 
Stallion Show. Last May, this past May, we had stock exhibitors 
from 32 States. 

Among other of its activities, we participate in the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, and throughout this largest. Dairy Cattle Congress, 
the largest of its kind in the world, we broadcast programs from 10 
o'clock in the morning until 7 o’clock in the evening. My farm direc- 
tor holds a degree from the Iowa State College. For a number of 
years he was field extension secretary of the Iowa Dairy Association, 
which is a facet of the State department of agriculture. 

It is my feeling that these farm folks have a right to hear the pro- 
grams of special interest to them on a station conceived as a farm 
operation and bearing the obligation to the Federal Communications 
Commission to operate as such. If we are to proceed on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis with our Cuban neighbors, then we can assume that 
this farm service may well be ended through channel interference 
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whenever someone beyond our borders elects to use the frequency as- 
signed to us. 
NEED FOR A RADIO TREATY 


I well remember the day when a new station selected whatever 
frequency it chose and operated upon it with any desired power 
regardless of the interference that it happened to create for existing 
American or Canadian stations. The result was a chaos in broad- 
casting which has been proper ly termed the “breakdown of the law.” 

Radio waves do not res spect international borders, and because of 
this a rac 10 st ation in a fore ion country might create just as much 
havoe in interfering with radio service in the United States as it 
would if the transmitter were located within this country. 

It seems to me that unless we have some kind of a treaty regulating 
the use of broadcast frequencies, we are in very much the same situation 
that we were in in 1926. Without a treaty one nation could wreak 
havoc upon the broadcast service of another nation, just as in 1926 
one station could cause so much interference that it would deprive 
much of the cou ntry of other radio service on the same irequency. It 
seems to me that in view of the nature of radio waves, it 1s just as 
necessary to reg rulate foreign stations as it is American stations, either 
of which can ruin domestic broadcast service to the people 

Section 307 (b) of the Communications Act imposes a duty upon 
the Federal Communications Commission to distribute licenses, fre- 
quencies, hours of operation, and power among the several States a d 
communities so as to provide a fair, eflicient, and equitable distribu- 
tion of radio service to the several States and communities. 

This agreement seeks to achieve the same purpose insofar as Cuba 
and the United States are concerned. 

If this treaty failed in this objective every broadcaster in the United 
States would be here opposing ratification of the treaty. The fact 
that less than 1 percent of the broadcasters in the U nited States are 
opposing this treaty is prima facie proof that it is fair and equitable 
and should be ratified. 

I don’t know of any reasonable, practical, and effective way to pro- 
tect American broadcast service except through treaties. 

I have heard suggestions made, apparently in all seriousness, that 
we should engage in a power war with Cuba to bring that country to 
its knees and cause it to give us whatever we think we are entitled to. 

This is one type of war in which we would be sure to lose inasmuch 
as it is the United States and not Cuba which needs the broad coverage 
of radio stations necessary to serve our rural areas. 

I have heard it suggested that we impose economic sanctions and 
travel restrictions upon Cuba. While preserving our broadcast service 
is of vital importance, such an action on the part of our country would 
result in untold harm to our relations with all of the Latin American 
countries. 

It appears to me that the only sane way to protect the broadcasting 
industry and its service to the American people is by the negotiation 
of treaties. 

Opponents of ratification of NARBA have found fault with certain 
provisions of the treaty. I will concede that NARBA is not perfect 
and that there are some provisions in the treaty which might be 
modified to the benefit of the United States. But this is true of every 
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treaty. No treaty voluntarily entered into is perfect insofar as it 
affects the United States. 

With regard to NARBA, I think that it is immeasurably better 
than notre ‘aty at all, 

I believe that if this treaty is ratified by the Senate that the people 
throughout this country will enjoy substantially the same program 
service Which they have had in the past. Without this treaty, as 
Senator Johnson so well stated, the law of the jungle might prevail 
and Cuban interference might destroy a great part of our broadcast 
service, 

NEGOTIATORS OF THE TREATY 


I think that should be pointed out—and I don’t believe this point 
has been aie as vet—that this treaty is entirely nonpolitical. The 
State Department under both the Truman and Eisenhower admin- 
istrations has advocated the ratification of this treaty. 

I have been engaged in the broadeastinge business for 25 vears. 
Din Ing this time I have come to know and respect some of the people 
at the Federal Communications Commission who have participated in 
the negotiation of this treaty. They have devoted many years in 

tempting to see that the American people had the very best radio 
service of any country in the world. Certainly, there is no reason to 
believe that they would sell this country short in the use of any 
frequency. 

Those whom I know at the Federal Communications Commission 
who have participated in these negotiations are very able and con- 
scientious public servants who have labored long and hard in reaching 
this agreement with Cuba. I have talked with several of them, and I 
am convinced that this is the very best treaty that could be agreed upon. 
I publicly wish to state that the y have performed a wes valuable 
service on behalf of the people of the United States and the | roadeast- 
ing industry in reaching sstiaieaienanilg with Cuba. I urge this sub- 
committee to recommend to the Senate ratification of N ARBA. 

Senator Topry. Thank you, sir. 


SERVING THE INTERESTS OF THE REAL FARMER 


Mr. DuMonpb. Mr. Chairman, I have just a very brief observation 
here. I have been much interested in the farm testimony which has 
emanated from the professional representatives of the dirt. farmers. 
I think the dirt farmer has been conspicuous through his absence. 

I live in a great farm State. I work daily with farmers. We 
haven't any hillbillies on our station. We have the type of personali- 
ties who are capable of going out into the area, attending farm meet- 
ings, addressing farm groups, conducting livestock sales and working 
hand-in-hand with the dirt farmer, and T respectfully point out that 
many times there is a great area or void between the man who tills the 
soil and the man who represents him in a national organization, and 
I think this testimony would have been far more effective if we could 
have had some of the simple statements of the folk who listen in the 
area. 

Some years ago I was a personality on the National Farm and Home 
Hour of NBC, one of the outstanding farm broadeasts, one of the 
oldest in the United States. I think it is significant that that great 
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program recognized the fact that from Chicago we could not serve the 
specific interests of each individual area throughout the country, and 
during the broadcast at a certain time there would be a break in the 
program, we would continue in the Middle West with the farm service 
broadcast, and the Pacific coast area would have its farm director of 
NBC relate the specific things of interest to that area, citrus fruits, 
dates, walnut growers, and so forth. The same would be true in the 
cotton area. 

These gentlemen who are talking about clear-channel stations know 
as wellas I, as a veteran operator, that there isa limit tothe area which 
we can serve practically, 

Now, my station is heard in every State in the Union, to be sure, but 
I] wouldn't attempt to serve New Hampshire with the farm fare of 
Jowa, and I venture to Say that the ereat interest in uperpowered 
stations is not limited to farm service alone but pe rhaps In a presenta 
tion that might be made to an advertising agency in securing addi- 
tional advertising business from the standpoint of an extended primary 
service area. 

I have also noted here, if my information Is corre CT, that Cuba, the 
country in question, has fewer stations than either Texas or Cali- 
fornia, and I earnestly believe this, Mr. Chairman: that if the treaty 
is ratified, the farm areas of the United States will in no way suffer. 

The services and I was very happy to hear one ort ntl man point 
this out—peculiar to the farm area are not exclusive to any one station. 
The 250-watt station has the same access to weather, markets, news, 
special agricultural services, as does our 50,000-watt station, and I 
think you will find in most cases these smaller stations are utilizing 
those s pecial services because they, too, must have an audience, if they 
are to exist ec nomically, Back of all of this is an economic existence. 

Senator Toney. The almighty dollar. 

Mr. DuMonp. The almighty dollar, and we must have an audience, 
Mr. Chairman, in order to sell, if you were the merchant, to motivate 
the sale of your merchandise on the shelves, and so when the clear 
channel friends talk about having a monopoly of American listeners, 
I doubt that very seriously, because a study of the financial reports of 
most of the American broadcasters today will show that they are in 
pretty fair physical condition financially. 

Senator Toney. I'll say they are. 

Mr. DuMonp. | appreciate this opportunity that I have had to make 
this statement on behalf of a farm State. 

Senator Tosry. Tell me, is Josh Higgins a Republican or a Demo 
crat ¢ 

Mr. DuMonpb. Well, Josh Higgins, the nature of Josh Higgins 
would be such that he would have to know no political lines. He would 
have to be a friend of Mr. Gillette and of Mr. Hickenlooper. 

Senator Tonry. When is your great Agricultural State Fair? 

Mr. DuMonp. That starts the last of September, sir. 

Senator Toney. I have always wanted to come out to that. It is the 
greatest fair in the country. 

Mr. DuMonp. I should like to have you. 

Senator Tosry. I will try to come out. Thank you. 


Now, Mr. Hyman. 
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STATEMENT OF J. B. HYMAN, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Ir. Hyman. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement 
with me. 

Senator Tosry. I don’t think you need any. 

Mr. Hyman. Thank you, sir. I have very little to s: 

My name is J. B. Hyman, and I am appearing oak ‘ally for 
WHTN in Huntington, W. Va. 

Actually, our problem is the same as that of more than a hundred 
other stations, and I believe our objectives and desires are the same. 
Those stations are located throughout the country. 

We are a West Virginia station. ‘There are stations in the State 
of Virginia, stations in Pennsylvania, there is a station in Spring- 
field, Mass. AlJl those stations are prohibited from broadcasting at 
night, in order not to interfere with the Mexican stations on the 
channels. 

So far as I know, no one has ever been able to establish that anyone 
in the Middle Ohio Valley or in Chicopee Falls, Mass., listens to the 
Mexican broadcast, and I don’t believe that anyone argues seri- 
ously that there is any real cultural interchange promoted by the 
gentlemen’s agreement that has been kept in effect. 

[ have spoken to Mr. Hyde. Mr. Hyde, I believe, is sympathetic 
with our position and our need. However, he has the problem, or 
someone has the problem of negotiating an agreement with the Mexi- 
cans, and I think we, in turn, are sympathetic with the problem he 
has in getting an agreement from them. 

We feel be at the negotiators of the United States would have their 
hand strengthened if at this point it were made clear that no greater 
concession Will be made to the Mexicans in the form of protection than 
has been made to the other countries who hove already been willing 
to accept the agreement that is pending before you for ratification. 
We hope that when this treaty is considered by vou, you will at 
least urge on the Department of State and the FCC the wisdom of 
getting from the Mexicans an agreement which is based on the same 
principle as that on which the agreement with Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic and Canada rests. 

Senator Torry. 1 am sure they are fully cognizant of that, but we 
will be glad to bear that in mind. 

Mr. Hyman. I thank you very kindly, 

Senator Torry. Thank you very muc i 

Now I understand Mr. Haley’s statement is going to be read by 
Mr. Schellenberg. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW G. HALEY, OF THE LAW FIRM OF HALEY, 
DOTY & SCHELLENBERG, WASHINGTON, D. C., REPRESENTED BY 
HOWARD J. SCHELLENBERG, JR. 


Mr. Scuetitenserc. Senator, I would like to request the opportunity 
to read the oral statement of Mr. Andrew G. Haley in support of 
ratification by the Senate of the North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement and final protocol thereto. My name is Howard J. 
Schellenberg, Jr., of the law offices of Haley, Doty & Schellenberg. 
| Reading : | 
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My name is Andrew G. Haley. My address is 1101 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Iam appearing on behalf of 61 licensees, permittees, and appli- 
cants, located in all sections of the United States, and, in addition, the North 
Carolina Association of Broadcasters comprising 92 stations; the Washington 
State Association of Broadcasters comprising 57 stations: the California State 
Radio and Television Broadcasters Association comprising 168 stations; and 
the Missouri Broadcasters Association comprising 55 stations. <A list of these 
parties is set forth in my written statement 

As an industry adviser, I attended all meetings of the First Session of the 
Third NARBA Conference, held in Montreal. I attended all the meetings of 


the Cuban-American bilateral talks in Habana. I attended all meetings of the 
second session of the Conference held in Washington, D. C I believe I have 


attended more meetings of the Conference than any other industry adviser. 
I mention this only to emphasize that in these brief oral remarks, and in my 
written statement, I am not relying on hearsay, or the opinions of other people. 


FAIRNESS OF TREATY 


The official United States delegation, headed by Chairman Hyde, ably and 
meticulously fought for increased privileges and the welfare of all United States 
radio stations—and by “all” I mean each of the 2,500 stations operating in this 
country, and not exclusively for one particular class or group of stations. Every 
individual station, and every class, and every group of stations, was defended. 
The job was well done for the welfare of the public and the welfare of all 
our stations. Certain concessions have to be made, but the number of those 
which were officially agreed upon was very small compared with the original 
demands of the other countries. Each concession was carefully weighed in 
the light of the general public welfare, and in a most exact spirit of fair play for 
all concerned. These few concessions were made only after every argument was 
pressed upon the delegates of other countries and, indeed, only when it became 
obvious to everyone that the entire Conference would surely fair if the minimum 
concessions were not made. 

On the other hand, several major concessions were made to the United States, 
as I have pointed out in my written statement. 

I became well acquainted with all the delegates from the other countries. I 
found them to be highly educated, well informed, and exceedingly capable. They 
were under rigid instructions from their respective governments. If they had 
not been basically reasonable, and if our delegation had not been completely 
determined and highly resourceful, this excellent agreement, which, in many 
respects is better than the former NARBA’s, would not have been negotiated. 

In summary, the agreement accomplishes these three major objectives: 

1. The international radio regulatory machinery is provided. 

2. Optimum provision for protection from international interference has been 
finally negotiated. 

3. The United States is left free to handle its domestic allocations in a manner 
best conducive to the general public welfare. 

I respectfully request that my written statement be incorporated in the 
printed record. 


(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Haley is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ANDREW G. HALEY IN Support oF RATIFICATION BY THE SENATE 
OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAT. BROADCASTING AGREEMENT AND FINAL PrRO- 
TOCOL THERETO 


My name is Andrew G. Haley. My address is 1101 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. I am appearing on behalf of the following licensees, permittees, 
and applicants located in all sections of the United States and, in addition, the 
North Carolina Association of Broadcasters comprising 92 stations; the Wash- 
ington State Association of Broadcasters comprising 57 stations; the California 
State Radio and Television Broadcasters Association comprising 168 stations ; 
and the Missouri Broadcasters Association comprising 55 stations: 

Pursley Broadcasting Service, WKAB and WKAB-TY, Mobile, Ala.; Meredith 
Engineering Co., KPHO and KPHO-TV, Phoenix, Ariz.:; Southwestern Publish- 
ing Co., KFSA and KFSA-TV, Fort Smith, Ark.: Little Rock Telecasters, KRTV, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Southwestern Publishing Co., KBRS, Springdale, Ark.; Broad- 
casters of Burbank, KBLA, Burbank, Calif.; Golden Empire Broadcasting Co., 
KHSL and KHSL-TY, Chico, Calif.; Radion Broadeasting, Inc., KBUC, Corona, 
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Calif.; Hanford Broadeasting Co., KNGS, Hanford, Calif.; Merced Broadcasting 
Co., KYOS, Merced, Calif.; Radio Modesto, Inc., KMOD, Modesto, C'alif.: Con- 
solidated Broadeasting Co., KALI, Pasadena, Calif.; Southern California Broad- 
exsting Co., KWKW, Pasadena, Calif.; Golden Empire Broadcasting Co., KVCV, 
Redding, Calif.; KROY, Ine., KROY, Sacramento, Calif.; Sacramento Tele- 
casters, Inc., Sacramento, Calif.; Western Empire Broadcasters, Inc., KRNO, San 
Bernardino, Calif.; Valley Broadcasting Co., KLOK, San Jose, Calif.; Television 
Theater of the Palm Beaches, Inc., West Palm Beach, Fla.; Radio Station WAIT, 
Chicago, Ill.; Premier Television, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Wabash Valley Broad 
easting Corp., WTHI, Terre Haute, Ind.; South Central Kentucky Broadcasting 
Co., WTCO, Campbellsville, Ky.; West-Bingham Television Co., Lexington, Ky.; 
Mid-American Broadcasting Corp., WKLO and WKLO-TY, Louisville, Ky. ; Capi- 
tal Television & Broadcasting Co., KHTV, Baton Rouge, La.; KCMO Broadcast- 
ing Co., KOMO and KCMO-TY, Kansas City, Mo.; Montana Farmer Broadcasting 
Corp., KMON and KMON-TYV, Great Falls, Mont.; Meredith WOW, Inc., WOW 
and WOW-TY, Omaha, Nebr.: Southwestern Publishing Co., Henderson, Nev. ; 
Nevada Radio-Television, Inc., Reno, Nev.; Roy L. Albertson, WBNY, Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Meredith-Syracuse Television Corp.,WHEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; Sir Walter 
Television Co., WNAO and WNAO-TYV, Raleigh, N. C.; the Sandhill Community 
Broadcasters, Inc., WEEB, Southern Pines, N. C.; Lake Erie Radio & Television 
Corp., WOHP, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Iron City Broadcasting, Inc., WIRO, Iron- 
ton, Ohio: Okmulgee Broadcasting Co., KHBG, Okmulgee, Okla.: Tulsa Vision, 
Inc., Tulsa, Okla.; Coast Fork Broadcasting Co., KSGA, Cottage Grove, Oreg.; 
W. Gordon Allen, KGAL, Lebanon, Oreg.; W. Gordon Allen, KGAF, Salem, Oreg.; 
W. Gordon Allen, KTVF, Eugene, Oreg.; North Pacific Television, Inc., Portland, 
Oreg.; Radio Click, Portland, KLIQ, Portland, Oreg.; Wespen Television, Inc., 
Irwin, Pa.; Erie Television Corp., Erie, Pa.; Aiken Electronics Advertising Corp., 
WAKN, Aiken, 8. C.; H. L. Hunt, Corpus Christi, Tex.: Mrs. Lucille Lansing, 
KGKB, Tyler, Tex. ; Interstate Broadcasting Corp., KLO, Ogden, Utah; Salt Lake 
City Broadcasting Co., Inc., KALL, Salt Lake City, Utah; Utah Broadcasting & 
Television Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah; Commonwealth Broadcasting Corp., 
WLOW, Portsmouth, Va.; KVOS, Ine., KVOS and KVOS-TY, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
KXRO, Ine., KXRO, Aberdeen, Wash.; Tom Olsen, KGY, Olympia, Wash.; King 
Broadcasting Co., KING and KING-TYV, Seattle, Wash.; Bankers Life & Casualty 
Co., KGA, Spokane, Wash. ; Wescoast Broadcasting Co., KPQ, Wenatchee, Wash. ; 
and McDowell Service Co., WBRW, Welch, W. Va. 

Several television parties have evidenced interest by appearing because they 
helieve that although NARBA relates to AM broadcasting, television is deeply 
involved and they may desire to obtain AM facilities. 

As industry adviser, I attended all the sessions of the Third North American 
Regional Broadcasting Conference held in Montreal, Cuba, and Washington, D. C. 

As is well known, the control of radio power is accomplished by the limiting of 
the power fed to the transmitter or by the employment of a directional antenna. 
Countries signatory to the Third North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment have given their words that they will abide by the terms of the agreement 
and, in particular, with reference to avoiding interference. This agreement, 
Within limits makes mandatory certain protection to many United States sta- 
tions. Without an agreement, the North American nations could use any fre- 
queney and any power that suited their purpose and not particularly concern 
themselves with giving protection to other countries. With the agreement, they 
must either build directional antennas or reduce power to meet the terms of the 
agreement and proper protection. A reasonably good agreement is better than 
no agreement. The signing and ratification of this agreement by the countries 
concerned makes for law and order in the standard broadcast band 

No rules of procedure existed prior to the signing of the First North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement and complete confusion existed in the broad- 
casting industry Frequencies were assigned to the North American countries 
with no thoucht to the overall effect on radio broadcasting reception. Reception 
was so bad in the United States, as a result of interference from stations of 
other countries in North America, that the value of radio broadcasting as a 
medium of mass communication was severely diminished and the economic ruin 
of the radio industry was imminent. 

The First North American Regional Broadcasting Conference was held at 
Habana, Cuba, on December 18, 1987. At its termination, the governments of 
the countries in the North American region concluded the North American Re- 
sional Broadcasting Agreement to become effective March 29, 1941, for a period 
of 5 years. The agreement provided for uniform technical standards, licensing 
procedures, and legalized use of the channels among the nations. The immediate 
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result was a definite improvement over the chaotic conditions and distorted re- 
ception prevalent for so many years. 

On February 25, 1946, the Second North American Regional Broadcasting 
Conference was held at Washington, D. C., at which time the governments of 
the countries in the North American region concluded an interim agreement 
{modus vivendi] which, in effect, continued the provisions of NARBA in force 
until March 28, 1949. 

Article XV of the modus vivendi provided for the convening of the Third 
North American Regional Broadcasting Conference on September 15, 1947. Due 
to the many difficult problems of the postwar period, it was impossible to com- 
plete arrangements for the conference. By general agreement, it was decided 
to postpone the conference until September 13, 1949, some 6 months after the 
modus vivendi had expired. 

With the expiration of the interim agreement, the situation was fast return- 
ing to the pre-19387 status. All channel priorities had expired and many new 
stations came into existence. The broadcasting industry had a huge investment 
in facilities which could be, and were being, greatly impaired. A delegation, 
under the chairmanship of George E. Sterling, Chief Engineer, Federal Com 
munications Commission, Was sent to a meeting of technicians held in Habana 
from November 1, 1947, to December 6, 1947, in an effort to form a basis for 
agreement.’ Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and Newfoundland also were represented 
at the meeting. Advice was received from the Bahamas that it was unable to 
send a delegate. Haiti and the Dominican Republic were represented by ob- 
servers from their own governments. Agreement was reached upon a number 
of largely technical provisions, particularly technical definitions to serve as a 
suggested working basis for each country in the preparation of further pro- 
posals for the Third NARBA Conference. Also, much was accomplished toward 
obtaining recognition of the merits of certain engineering proposals of the United 
States believed to be of particular importance. 

The Goverments of Canada, Bahamas, Dominican Republic, Cuba, Jamaica and 
the United States ~ were represented in a conference in Montreal from Septem- 





The full membership of the delegation of the United States was as follows Delegates, 
George E. Sterling, Chairman of Delegation, Chief Engineer, Federal Communications 
Commission ; Donald R. MacQuivey, Vice Chairman, Telecommunications Division, Depart 
ment of State: James E. Barr, Chief, Standard Broadeasting Division, FCC George 
Gadea, Radio Engineer, FCC Raymond L. Harrell, Telecommunications Attaché, Ameri 
can Embassy, Habana; Joseph M. Kittner, Legal Division, Federal munications Com 
mission: Neal K. MeNaughten, Chief, Standard Allocation Sectior FCC: Edgar F 
Vandivere, Technical Information Division, Federal Communications Commission 

Industry advisers: Raymond F. Guy, manager, radio and allocation engineer, National 
Broadeasting Co.: George Adair, consulting engineer: Royal \ Howard, division of 
engineering, National Association of Broadeasters; Earl M. Johnson, technieal director, 
Mutual Broadcasting System; John DeWitt, representing Clear Channel Broadcasting 
Service: George T. Leydorf, radio engineer, Clear Channel Broadcasting Service; James D 
Parker, radio engineer, general engineering department, Columbia Broadcasting System 
John G. Preston, chief, allocations engimeer, American Broadcasting Co Andrew D. Ring 
consulting engineer, Westinghouse Radio Stations, In¢ J. W. Wright, chief radio engineer, 
Columbia Broadcasting System 

- The chairman of the United States delegation was Rosel H. Hyde, Commissioner, Federal 
Communications Commission; the Honorable Fletcher Warren, United States Ambassador 




















to raguay, Was a special consultant, and John A. Willoughby, Acting Chief Engineer 
Federal Communication Commission, Chief Technical Adviser Following is a list of the 
advisers, as well as the industry advisers to the United States delegation: James E. Barr, 
Chief, Standard Broadcast Division, Bureau of Engineering, Federal Communications 
Commission; Raymond L. Harrell, telecommunications attaché American Embassy 


Habana, Cuba: H. Underwood Graham, Chief, Allocations Branch, Standard Broadcast 
Division, Federal Communications Commission : Florence C. Kirlin, Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Congressional Relations, Department State Joseph M 
Kittner, Assistant to the General Counsel, Federal Communications Commission ; Bruce S 
Longfellow, Assistant Chief, Allocations Branch, Standard Broadeast Division, Federal 
Communications Commission; Donald R. MaecQuivey, Divisional Assistant, Telecommuni 
eations Division, Department of State: Ralph J. Renton, radio en eer, Office of the Chief 











Engineer, Federal Communications Commission: Edgar F. Vandivere, Chief, Information 
Analysis Branch, Technical Information Division, Bureau of Engineering, Federal Com 
munications Commission; Walter Benoit, executive vice president, Westinghouse Radio 
Stations, Ine.;: Julius Brauner, general counsel, Columbia Broadeasting System: Louis G 


Caldwell, attorney, Clear Channel Broadcasting Service: Comdr. T. A. M. Craven, consult 
ing radio engineer, Craven, Lohnes & Culver: William F. Duttera, staff allocations engineer 














National Broadeasting Co.: R. Russell Fagan, attorney, Kirkland, F ing, Green, Marti 
& Ellis Raymond F. Guy, manager, 1 io and allocations engineering National Broad 
easting Co Andrew G. Haley, consulti attorney Americar , tir 

Harmon, engineering manager. Westing ise Radio Statior Tne 

engineering consultant EK. M. Johnsor vice president Mutual 

William B. Lodge, idl in charge of general engineering, 

System: Gustav B president ar eneral attorneys 
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ber 13, 1949, until December 10, 1949, in an attempt to negotiate a new North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement relative to the use of standard 
broadcast channels in the North American region. Mexico and Haiti, which were 
parties to the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement of 1937, as 
modified by the interim agreement of 1946, did not participate in the Montreal 
Conference. 

Whether the new treaty should be based upon the principles of the agree- 
ment of 1937, as modified by the interim agreement of 1946, or upon entirely 
new principles to be negotiated, was the main issue at Montreal. All of the 
governments participating in the conference, with the exception of Cuba, were 
agreeable to negotiating a new treaty utilizing the previous agreement as a basis 
of discussion. Even Mexico, not represented at the conference, telegraphed its 
assent to merely extending the previous agreement until 1953. Cuba insisted 
upon the establishment of new principles, particularly with respect to inter- 
ference protection standards, methods of determining interference, and station 
assignments, alleging that the previous agreements were unfair and discriminated 
against Cuba. 

Cuba demanded the assignment of clear channel stations to it as well as the 
abolition of the 650-mile rule of the previous agreement which prevented Cuba 
from effectively establishing class II stations on any of the United States clear 
channel stations of the class I-A category. 

The degree of interference protection which was to be afforded to the various 
classes of stations Was another issue at the Montreal conference. Cuba desired 
to lower the previous standards so as to make it unnecessary for Cuba to install 
adequate directional antennas, The other nations desired to maintain in principle 
the standards now being used. 

Both Canada and Cuba took the position that the United States should not 
have any further right of exploitation of its class I-A clear channels. In this 
connection, the United States had clearly indicated that since it had not made its 
final decision with respect to the use of clear channels, it should be accorded con- 
tinued freedom of action on the class I-A stations which had been assigned to 
it under previous agreement. 

The principle of international radio law to the effect that “prior use of a chan- 
nel secures prior rights thereto,” was rejected by Cuba. The Cuban delegation 
expressed the view that since the NARBA treaty had expired, the previous rights 
to use a channel had ceased and that, therefore, Cuba had a legal right to estab- 
lish broadcast stations on any channel allocated to standard broadcasting. 
Cuba insisted upon recognition for new stations which they had established 
since March 28, 1949, the expiration date of the 1937 agreement, as extended 
by the interim agreement of 1946. 

The Cubans, after weeks of negotiation, presented to the conference a list of 
station assignments which they felt represented their minimum requirements. 
All arguments advanced by the United States to the effect that the Cuban popu- 
lation, geographical area, shape, and general economic status could not justify 
the use of so many stations, did not dissuade the Cubans’ “last ditch stand.” 


vice president and chief engineer, American Broadcasting Co.; Neal McNaughten, director 
department of engineering, National Association of Broadcasters: Dwight A. Myer, techni 
eal field director, Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. ; Esterly Chase Page, consulting radio 
engineers : James D. Parker, staff radio engineer, Columbia Broadcasting System ; Forney A 
Rankin, direetor. department of Government relations, National Association of Broad 
easters: Oscar W. B. Reed. Jr.. engineer, Jansky & Bai'ey; Donald W. Reynolds, sta 
tions KFSA, KBRS, KHBG: Jay B. Wright, chief radio engineer, Columbia Broad- 
casting System: Howard B. Hayes, president, Daytime Petitioners Association; John 
H. DeWitt, Jr.. president, radio station WSM, representing CCBS:; Charles P. Nolan, 
State Departrent: G. F. Leydorf, vice president, WJB, Detroit; Harrison T. Slaughter, 
consulting attorney for Independent radio stations; C. M. Jansky, Jr... Jansky & Bailey 

The committee chairman and first and second vice chairmen were as fellows : 

Committee 1, steering committee: Chairman, Comdr. C. P. Edwards, C. M. G., 0. B. E 
(Canada): first vice chairman, Dr. Eduardo Estrella (Dominican Republic) ; second vice 
chairman, Dr. Arturo Illas Cuza (Cuba). 

Committee 2, credentials committee: Chairman, Dr. Eduardo Estrella; first vice 
chairman, Raymond L. Harrell (United States of America). 

Committee 3, organization and finance: Chairman, K. R. Ingraham (Bahamas) ; first 
vice chairman, D. R. MacQuivey (United States of America); second vice chairman, 
Dr. Eduardo Estrella 

Committee 4, judicial and general regulations: Chairman, Dr. Jose R. Gutierrez (Cuba) : 
first vice chairman, Joseph M. Kittner (United States of America) ; second vice chairman, 
W. A. Caton (Canada). 

Committee 5, technical : Chairman. Rosel H. Hyde (United States of America) : first vice 
chairman, W. G. Richardson (Canada); second vice chairman, Guillermo Morales Lujan 
(Cuba). 

Committee 6, drafting: Chairman, Mr. Guillermo Ceballos Pareja (Cuba): first vice 
chairman, Forney A. Rankin (United States of America) ; second vice chairman, Donald 
Manson (Canada), 
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As a result of a deadlock on these fundamental problems which require 
unanimous agreement, the chairman of the United States delegation secured 
general consent to a recess. 

Representatives of Cuba and the United States met in February and March 
1950, at Havana, in an effort to work out bilateral matters to be presented at 
the second session of the Third North American Regional Broadcasting Con- 
ference.* It was apparent at the conference that the Cuban delegation proposed 
to leave matters wide open. Notwithstanding any agreements which they might 
reach, Cuba desired to be free to reopen discussion at the forthcoming second 
session of the regional conference concerning the 650-mile rule: the desire of 
Cuba for engineering standards which would promote their use of clear channels 
which had been assigned under earlier agreements for I-A use in the United 
States; and the protection desired by Cuba for a number of Cuban stations. Since 
all of this virtually nullified any purpose for seeking an agreement with Cuba, 
the conference Was concluded. 

The second session of the Third NARBA Conference met in Washington, D. C., 
from September 6 to November 15, 1950... The basic issues confronting the 
conference, at which Mexico was represented for the first time, stemmed from 
the desire of Cuba and Mexico to use more high-power stations within their 
countries than could be accommodated without creating serious interference to 
existing stations in the United States. The main impact of such demands was 
on the United States class I-A clear channel stations and upon certain regional 
stations in the eastern, southeastern, and central portions of the United States, 
using frequencies below 1200 kilocycles. 

In attempting to enhance her right to establish stations in Cuba on United 
States class I-A clear channels, Cuba proposed to eliminate the so-called 650 
mile rule of the past NARBA which prevented other countries from establishing 
Stations on our clear channels nearer than 650 miles from our border. 

Also under discussion were several minor points of difference relating to 
propagation curves, methods of determining interference, and the degree of 
protection required for the various classes of stations. 

The Mexican delegation formally withdrew from the conference on October 
18, 1950. Mexico and the United States failed to reach an agreement largely 
because Mexico would not accept the doctrine that continued rights to the use 
of a radio channel are acquired by prior usage. Moreover, they claimed that any 
rights to the use of class 1-A channels acquired under the NARBA Agreement of 
1957 had expired at the termination of NARBA and that any extension of such 
rights was subject to renegotiation among the nations of the region. Mexico 
also felt that the rapid expansion of stations within the United States had 
precluded Mexico from securing a needed expansion of radio facilities within 
the terms of NARBA 1937. In response to Mexico's demand that the United 
States readjust station assignments in such a manner as to make available two 
new clear channels for Mexico, the United States offered to share the use of 
660 and 880 kilocycles in such a way that Mexico would have interference-free 
service on these 2 channels. To achieve this, the United States would have 
required WNBC and WCBS to move to the west of New York City and to install 
directional antennas suppressing radiation toward Mexico. Mexico refused to 
accept this concession from the United States because it would have required 
the Mexican stations to utilize directional antennas to protect the remaining 
skywave service of WNBC and WCBS. Mexico insisted that they should not be 
required to protect the United States stations but that the United States stations 
should be required to protect the Mexican skywave service even if it fell within 
the United States. 


® United States delegates present were: William Benns, James E. Barr, Louis G. Caldwell, 
Edmund Chester, T. A. M. Craven, John DeWitt, H. Underwood Graham, Raymond F. Guy, 
Andrew G. Haley, Raymond Harrell, William Hedges, Rosel H. Hyde, G. F. Leydorf. D. R 
MacQuivey, Neal McNaughten, Dwight A. Myer, James Parker, Donald W. Reynolds, and 
Joseph G. Rountree. 

The following delegation committees were appointed: No. 1, technical, to prepare a 
frequency list and consider synchronization arguments Personnel included Barr, chair 
man, Benns, Parker, DeWitt or Leydorf, Craven, Graham, Rountree, and Myer. No. 2: 
Position substantiation, to list noncontroversial facts and background data to sunpoert 
the United States position and review the situation in Hahana as regards possible direc 
tional antenna sites (location, zoning, etc.), and program duplication among Habana sta 
tions, personnel included Guy, chairman, Caldwell, Haley, Hedges, MeNaughton, and 
Harrell. 

* See appendix A 
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In November 1950, a meeting of the minds was finally reached. Representa- 
tives of the Governments of the Bahama Islands, Canada, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Jamaica, and the United States signed an agreement, the purpose of 
which was to establish fair and equitable principles governing and regulating 
the common use of the broadcasting band in the North American region so that 
each country within the region might make the most effective technical use 
thereof with the minimum of interference between broadcasting stations. 

The agreement negotiated as a result of the Third North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference is a better legal document than the First NARBA 
and more clearly establishes prior rights to the use of channels. In particular, 
even though the term of the agreement is only 5 years, the new NARBA earries 
with it the provision that it will continue in existence until the signing of a new 
agreement, Thus there is continuing priority right. 

The Third NARBA defines a clear channel as a broadcasting channel to which 
there are assigned primarily one or more class I stations protected by agreement 
from interference. The Conference established 59 clear broadcasting channels. 
The stations which are permitted to use these clear-channel broadcasting fre- 
quencies are set forth in an assignment plan annexed to the agreement. The 
conference also determined an order of priority for the assignment of Clear 
channels to class I stations. The power limitation on such stations is 50 kilo- 
watts or more. Class I-B stations were established as a subcategory for clear- 
channel assignments. These stations operate on the clear-channel designations 
with the power limitation of 10, 25, or 50 kilowatts, and also receive their assign- 
ments on the priority basis established as part of the agreement. All of the class 
I stations operate on clear-channel assignments to provide broadcasting service 
over eXtensive areas by both ground-wave and sky-wave signals 

The agreement also establishes class II stations which are stations other than 
class I stations operating on clear channels but designed to broadcast by means of 
ground-wave signals only. Their power range is from 0.25 to 50 kilowatts. 

Another category of station was established called a class III station which is 
limited in power from 0.5 to 5 kilowatts (except that in Cuba certain stations in 
this category operate with a power of 10 kilowatts). These stations are designed 
to provide service by means of ground-wave signals only and operate on regional 
channels. In this connection, the Conference determined the frequencies to be 
designated as regional channels. These are assigned to several broadcasting 
stations so protected from interference as to provide broadcasting servive over 
wide areas by means of ground-wave signals. 

The protection to be accorded to channels listed in the Third NARBA is speci- 
fied in the agreement. However, the agreement does provide that the existing 
assignments on the channels listed may be changed and additional assignments on 
such channels may be made by the country having the class I-A priority provided 
that classes I and II stations in other countries on such channels are accorded the 
protection specified in this agreement, and provided that requirements with 
respect to protection of stations on adjacent channels are met. Thus, the 
United States can increase the power of its I-A stations, move their locations, 
or assign more than one station to such clear channel. In other words, this 
provision of the agreement leaves the United States completely free to decide 
“the Clear Channel case.” 

There are two schools of thought with respect to the best way to use clear 
channels. One school believes there should be only one station on the channel, 
using very high power. The other is of the opinion that a better use can be 
made by assigning more than 1 station to a channel and keeping the power down 
to its present limit of 50 kilowatts. In either event, the rural areas of the country 
are assured improved rural broadcasting service. There is nothing in the treaty 
which in its broad sense would impair the ability of the Federal Communications 
Commission to determine which of the two foregoing methods is the better way 
to improve rural coverage. To emphasize the point, the treaty does not preclude 
a type of decisions desired by the clear-channel group. 

The third NARBA contains a few limitations on the privilege of some clear 
channel stations to go to unlimited power. These channels are limited in re 
spect to their freedom to change the location of their station, the future use of 
higher power, and changes in antenna radiation characteristics. The reason 


for these limitations is to protect Cuba’s right to use certain clear channels. 
However, it is pointed out that these stations do not have to afford Cuba pro 
tection as long as they do not change their present operations. Meanwhile, the 
United States stations on these channels are to be protected by Cuba’s use of 
directional antennas limiting interference. This is a definite advantage to 


United States rural listeners 
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The agreement provides for international Cooperation for the purpose of 
eliminating interference as well as in the work of research and the exchange of 
information. An arbitration procedure for the settlement of differences between 
two or more of the signatory governments is set forth. The new NARBA also 
carries with it a provision for convening an administrative conference in 2 years 
to study problems which may then be outstanding. 

If the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement is not ratified, 
foreign stations will cease to recognize any priority rights of the United States 
on our channels since these rights would have been lost with the expiration of the 
interim agreement. Thus, legally, other countries could establish high-power 
stations on our low-power channels completely ruining the vast majority of 
our small-business men in the radio industry. Also, low power stations could 
be put on our 50-kilowatt stations, thus ruining rural coverage 

The third NARBA includes all countries of the North American region with 
the exception of Haiti and Mexico. Haiti had no envoy or delegate at the Con 
ference. I am of the opinion that Haiti is in accord with the tenets of the 
agreement, and that Haiti will adhere to the agreement as written. The course 
to be followed by Mexico is now known. Mexico had no delegation at Montreal 
but did have an observer present during the last week or 10 days of the Montreal 
discussions. A full Mexican delegation was present at the start of the Washing 
ton session but the delegation withdrew from the 


conference before its con 
clusion. 


Mexico, due to its size, depends to a large extent upon skywaves to cover 
its own country as well as the desirable American market along the Mexican- 
United States border. The United States has many daytime stations on existing 
Mexican clear channel frequencies, and these stations are demanding the priv- 
ilege of nighttime operation. Although it is believed that 
the agreement or, at a later date, make a bilateral 
States, to date no such agreement has been secured 
pated that the Mexicans will be more prone to 
ratified by all the nations now signatory thereto. 

I strongly urge ratification by the United States of the Third North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


Mexico will adhere to 
agreement with the United 

By and large, it is antici 
cooperate if this treaty is 
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COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING 
Canada 
Republie of Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom for the Colonies in the North 
American Region (Bahamas and Jamaica) 
United States of America 
Mexico: Participated in the second session of this conference from September 
6, 1850, until it withdrew on October 18, 1950 
Haiti: Informed our Government on August 30, 1950, that it would be unable 
to take part in these sessions, and expressed the wishes of the Haitian Govern- 
ment for the complete success of this conference 
The only international organization represented was the International Tele- 
communications Union. 
UNITED STATES DELEGATION 
Chairman 
Rosel H. Hyde, Commissioner, Federal Communications Commission 
Vice chairman 


John S. Gross, Assistant Chief, Telecommunications Policy Staff, 


Department 
of State 


Official advisers 

James E. Barr, Chief, Standard Broadcast Division, Bureau 
RCC 

Benito Gaguine, Legal Assistant to the Commisisoner, FCC 

Hi. Underwood Graham, Chief, Allocation Branch, Standard Broadcast 
FCC 

Raymond L. Harrell, Telecommunications Attaché, American Embassy, Habana, 
Cuba 

Joseph M. Kittner, Assistant to the General Counsel, Federal 
Commission 

Bruce 8. Longfellow, Assistant Chief, Standard Broadcast Division, FCC 


of Engineering, 


Division, 


Communications 
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Curtis B. Plummer, Chief Engineer, FCC 

Donald R. MacQuivey, Foreign Affairs specialist, Telecommunications Policy 
Staff, Department of State 

dear F. Vandivere, Chief, Information Analysis Branch, Technical Information 
Division, Bureau of Engineering, FCC 

Industry advisers 

George P. Adair, consulting radio engineer, Washington, D. C. 

Walter Benoit, executive vice president, Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc., 
Washington, D. C 

Eugene L. Burke, attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Louis G. Caldwell, attorney, Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

John VP. Carr, attorney, Dow, Lohnes & Albertson, Washington, D. C. 

Comdr T. A. M. Craven, consulting radio engineer, Craven, Lohnes & Culver, 
Washington, D. C, 

A. Karl Cullum, radio consulting engineer, Dallas, Tex. 

John H. DeWitt, station WSM, Nashville, Tenn. 

William P. Duttera, staff allocations engineer, National Broadcasting Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

R. Russell Eagan, attorney, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin & Ellis, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Andrew G. Haley, consulting attorney, American Broadcasting Co., New York, 
ne S. 

Carl bk. Haymond, radio broadcaster, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. (. M. Jansky, Jansky & Bailey, Washington, D. C. 

k. M. Johnson, vice president, Mutual Broadcasting System, New York, N. Y. 

George Leydorf, vice president (engineering), WJR, the Goodwill Station, Inc., 
Detroit 27, Mich. 

Corwin R. Lockwood, attorney, Hogan & Hartson, Washington, D. C. 

Leonard H. Marks, general counsel, Daytime Petitioners Association, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Neal McNaughten, director, department of engineering, National Association 
of Broadcasters, Washington, D. C. 

Dwight A. Myer, technical field director, Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

James D. Parker, staff radio engineer, Columbia Broadcasting system, New 
York, N. Y. 

Garland W. Powell, president, Florida Association of Broadcasters, radio station 
WRUF, Gainesville, Fla. 

Donald W. Reynolds, stations KFSA, KBRS, KHBG 

Harrison T. Slaughter, attorney, Pierson & Ball, Washington, D. C. 

Stephen Tuhy, Jr., radio and communications attorney, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary of the delegation 
James Kee, Division of International Conferences, Department of State 


At its opening plenary session the Conference elected as its chairman, Comdr. 
Cc. P. Edwards, chairman of the Canadian delegation, and through a drawing of 
lots designated the heads of other delegations to serve as vice chairmen in the 
following order: 

First Vice Chairman: Mexico, Dr. Arturo Melgar V. 

Second Vice Chairman: Dominican Republic, Dr. Miguel A. Herrera, 
Third Vice Chairman: United States, Mr. Rosel H. Hyde. 

Fourth Vice Chairman: Cuba, Dr. Jose Ramon Gutierrez. 

Fifth Vice Chairman: Bahamas and Jamaica, Mr. Alan D. Hodgson. 


Committees 

Committee 1, steering: Chairman, Comdr. C. P. Edwards, Canada. 

Committee 2, credentials : Chairman, Dr. Miguel A. Herrera, Dominican Republic ; 
Vice Chairman, Mr. Gordon EF. Cox, Canada. 

Committee 3, finance: Chairman, Mr. K. R. Ingraham, Bahamas and Jamaica; 
Vice Chairman, Mr. Donald R. MacQuivey, United States. 

Committee 4, juridical and general regulations: Chairman, Dr. Jose Ramon 
Gutierrez, Cuba; First Vice Chairman, Mr. Joseph M. Kittner, United States; 
Second Vice Chairman, Mr. W. A. Caton, Canada. 


In order to facilitate its work, this committee divided itself into various groups 
on an ad hoc basis and 2 main subcommittees and 1 major working group: 
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Subcommittee 4+—C, arbitration, notification, etc.: Chairman, Mr. Rubin Fuentes, 
Mexico. 

Subcommittee 4-E, proposals concerning NARBEC: Chairman, John §. Cross, 
United States. 

Working group, to examine portions of Document 191 of the Montreal session: 
Chairman, Joseph M. Kittner, United States 

Comunittee 5, Technical Committee: Chairman, Mr. Rosel H. Hyde, United States ; 
First Vice Chairman, Mr. W. G. Richardson, Canada; Second Vice Chairman, 
Mr. Ventura Montes, Cuba. 

Committee 6, Drafting Committee: Chairman, Dr. Arturo Melgar, Mexico. When 
Mexico withdrew from the Conference, Mr. Gordon I. Cox, Canada, was elected 
Chairman. 


Senator Torry. Thank you very much. 
LETTER FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATI 


Now, I have here a letter from Senator Paul Douelas. and I have 
also a letter from Mr. Waugh of the State Dep irtment,. which I will 
ask Mr. Marcy to read. 

Mr. Marcy (reading) : 

JULY 10, 1953. 


My Dear SENATOR Tosey: I have been informed that some of the witnesses 
appearing before your subcommittee at the hearings on the North A ‘an 






Regional Broadcasting Agreement (NARBA) who are opposed to its ratification 
have advocated a renegotiation of the agreement. They have also advocated that in 
the renegotiation the United States should endeavor to use its suzar imports from 


Cuba as a lever for obtaining a more favorable broadcasting agreement with Cuba. 
Although you are well aware of the situation, I shouid like to point out for the 
record that the whole trend of our inter-American relations has been to make 
each agreement stand on its own feet. Furthermore, article 16 of the Charter of 
the Organization of American States reads as follows: 
“No state may use or encourage the use of coercive Measures of an economic or 


political character in order to force the sovereign will of another state and obtain 
from it advantages of anv kind.” 
This charter was drafted and agreed to at the Ninth International Conference 


of American States at Bogota, Colombia, in 1948. The charter was ratified by 
the United States on June 19, 1951, after the Senate had given its advice and 
consent to ratification. Aside from this prohibition, the application of such 
sanctions would be sure to have an adverse effect on other segments of our 
economy, and it must be remembered that the United States has numerous deal- 
ings with Cuba in many fields. Finally, when an agreement is reached by 
amicable negotiation, you obviate serious problems in its future application or, 
to put it another way, you do not get much cooperation by coercion. 

It would be appreciated if you would have this letter made a part of the record 
of the NARBA hearings so that the record will show the impracticability of such 
a proposal as using our sugar imports as a lever to obtain a better broadcasting 
agreement with Cuba. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL C. WAUGH, 
issistant Secretary. 


VIEWS OF SENATOR DOUGLAS 


Senator Tonry. Would you also read Senator Douglas’ letter? 
Mr. Marcy (reading) : 
Jury 9, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR ToREY: I would like to register with your subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee my serious doubts about the North American Re- 
gional Broadcasting Agreement now under consideration for ratification. 

While I cannot claim expertness in the complex, technical details of the treaty, 
the reports which I have secured lead me to believe there are fatal defects in it. 

One of its most striking weaknesses is the absence of Mexico and Haiti as 
signatories. It would appear particularly ill-advised to ratify an alleged re- 
gional treaty to which our neighbor immediately to the south is not a party. 
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This is a country which borders the United States for a distance of some 1,500 
miles and is second only to our own country in the use of radio in this North 
American region Not being a party to the treaty, Mexico is under no legal 
obligation to comply with its terms. Consequently, Mexican stations can be 
assigned on any channel in the broadcast band, regardless of the amount of 
interference they might cause to United States stations. 

Furthermore, the likelihood of Mexico executing satisfactory bilateral agree 
ments with us and with the other signatories is greatly reduced. If the con 
cessions made in the treaty to Cuba on certain Mexican channels, and in other 
respects, are as substantial as reported, the chances seem good that Mexico 
may make more extreme demands and that our own representatives will be more 
restricted in trying to protect domestic broadcasting in future negotiations with 
Mexico. In any case, the inclusion of Mexico and Haiti in any multilateral, 
regional agreement seenis essential to its success for all the signatories 

I am also informed by experts in whose judgment I have confidence that the 
agreements contain extensive and unwise concessions to other countries which 
will result in undesirable interference with present radio service to small-town 
and rural America. These possibilities deserve the committee’s fullest review 
If these estimates of probable deterioration of our domestic radio service are 
correct, ratification would be most difficult to justify 

I want to point out from my personal experience the great service being per 
formed by the clear-channel stations which I know best These are stations 
WLS-WENR, WGN, WMAQ, and WBBM in Chicago As you know, Illinois 
is one of the important agricultural States in the great Midwest which make up 
the Nation’s breadbasket. The services these stations perform for Illinois farm 
ers and those in nearby States indicate that they appreciate fully the spirit 
behind the regulation that broadcast stations shall operate “in the public con 
venience, interest and necessity.” In view of the fact that many farmers cannot 
probably for years receive television, they are dependent on such radio broad 
casting which my information indicates will be deteriorated by this treaty. 

In the case of WGN, it is no secret that the ownership of the station holds 
political beliefs far removed from mine WGN, however, has regularly given 
me the opportunity to report to the people of my State through their facilities 
At present, Senator Dirksen and I broadcast a weekly program on both WGN 
radio and television 

Another point worthy of mention is that the treaty was signed on November 
15, 1950. Since that time, the rapid advance of television in Cuba, Mexico, and 
the United States indicates less need for AM frequencies in areas close to broad- 
casting centers, particularly on the island of Cuba Television stations pres 
ently operating and authorized will, I am advised, provide service to virtually 
the entire island. In the light of these technological developments of the past 
24 years a reexamination of the treaty would seem warranted. 

Here in Washington, whose population far exceeds that of Habana, T under 
stand we have only 14 AM stations, including those in suburban Virginia and 
Maryland. It is amazing that this proposed treaty grants additional stations 
to Habana, Cuba, for under the previous agreement, the city already had 29 
radio stations I understand two more are authorized in this treaty, and at 
the expense of United States stations. Engineering surveys, according to my 
informants, indicate that these two additional stations, when operating, will 
cause serious interference to two of our clear channel stations in this country, 
WNBC in New York and WJR in Detroit 

The fullest exploration and study of these feared defects would therefore seem 
to me to be warranted If the omissions, concessions, interferences, and tech 
nological changes are as reported, it would seem to me wise for the committee to 
recommend renegotiation, rather than ratification, of the agreement at this time. 

Kindest personal regards 

Faithfully yours, 
PAUL H. DOUGLAS. 

Senator Tosry. Thank you very much. 


Now, Mr. Hyde. 
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STATEMENT OF ROSEL H. HYDE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION—Resumed 


Mr. Hyper. Chairman Tobey, I think I should clarify the situation 
as to any instructions the delegation had regarding the conditions un- 
der which we would agree W ith our neighboring countries. 

The suggestion was made in testimony given earlier that there were 
some differences of opinion between the chairman of the delegation 
and the then Chairman of the FCC, and I think the suggestion was 
also made that the delegation was under some pressure to agree whether 
or not they felt they were completely satisfied that they had staan 

s favorable conditions as possible. 


FACTS CONCERNING TITE AMERICAN DELEGATION 


The facts are these: The delege ition mM its membe rship when the 
conference was originally convened in Montreal, Ambassador Fletcher 
Warren who had had a distinguished career, particularly in South 
American atfairs, was en to advise and counsel in dealing with our 
friends from Latin America. We were also in constant touch with 
the State Department and with other officers conversant with the per 
sonalities and the conditions in the countries with which we were 
negotiating. 

However, on matters of technical concern, on matters having to do 
W ith the speciali: ed business ot operating broadeast Stations, the dele 
gation relied in a large measure, and was authorized to by the State 
Department, on the specialized experience of the FCC and FCC 
personnel, 

When the Montreal conference recessed, it was atl the clirection ot 
Assistant Secretary Miller, with whom we had discussed the condi 
tions under which an agreement then seemed possible. Contrary to 
urging us to make an agreement which did not seem to give us a 
maximum of protection, Secretary Miller’s instructions were to with- 
draw from the conference, which we did. 

In a somewhat similar situation in the Washington session of the 
Conference, when a party was withdrawing, this time the Mex 
delegation, I discussed the situation with Assistant Secretary Miller 
whose instructions were that if we, the delegation, felt that the de- 
mands of the Mexicans were unreasonable, we should not make con- 
cessions demanded by them, in order to kee p the m in the Conference or 
to get them back in. I think that demonstrates that the treaty was not 
signed on the basis of signing a treaty at any cost. It was quite the 
contrary. 

I should lke to tell you that Ambassador Fletcher Warren was 
convinced that the delegation was using every possible resource at 
its command to obtain proper recognition of America’s interest in 
the use of the spectrum. I think that any other expert adviser, any 
other expert observer, who had an opportunity to witness the negotia- 
tions would be satisfied that the arrangements that we have made 
were the best that could be had on an agreed basis with our neighbor- 
ing countries. 
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It was mentioned that there was some suggestion of disagreement 
between Chairman Coy and the delegation. Actually, the FCC, and 
particularly the Chairman, fully and unanimously supported the 
Agreement at the time it was signed, and actually felt that the delega- 
tion had done a good job. I have had letters of appreciation to that 
effect both from Chairman Coy and from the State Department. 


EFFECT OF MEXICO’S ABSENCE 


Senator Ferguson directed my attention to the testimony of the 


farmers, and [ discussed testimony of two of the witnesses. I should 
like to refer briefly to just two any ‘rs in that group. 

A representative of WOAT, San Antonio, testified in opposition to 
the treaty and showed great concern about the fact that Mexico is not 


a party tothe treaty. It was his view, apparently, that the Conference 
ho ild be reopened. 

WOAT operates on clear channel 1200 kilocyveles, which is unscathed 
as of now, except that it does not have a recognized priority in the 
absence of a treaty. 

Under the proposed treaty, WOAT would get its full protection ac- 
cording to the standards of the original NARBA, would have no 
obligation to protect any other station if it undertook to increase 
its power, and the other standards by which it benefits would be fully 
recognized by all of the countries in the region except Mexico and 


Haiti. If the Conference is reopen ed as suggested, then the whole 
matter of standards and priorities is again up in the air and again 


to be nealeud. 

Now, this witness may not know of the facts, but the clear channel 
group does know that that is exactly what the Mexicans desire. I 
can tell you from first-hand conversations with the Mexican author- 
ities, conversations in which Png entatives of the State Depart- 
ment and the American Embassy in Mexico participated, that the 
Mexican inceaate inications offic ials desire very much to have the 
opportunity to reexamine standards and to have an opportunity in 
a conference where the whole thing would be opened wide again. For 
my part, I think our friend from WOAI might well support the of- 
ficials of his own Government in their view that a further conference 
would work to the advantage of outside interests rather than to ours. 

I think our friend from Texas would do well to support the cause 
of the American delegation rather than to support the views of the 
Mexican telecommunications advisers. The issue is just that clear. 

Now, I would also like to mention this: that in another conference 
with all the priorities reopened again and with Mexico yet to be sat- 
isfied, Mexico’s demands may very well stimulate demands from other 
countries which as of now are satisfied. 

Does anyone here believe that if Mexico secured, by reason of a new 
Agreement, some improvement in her situation, that that would 
not suggest a desire to the other countries which as of now are satis- 
fied? That isa point I would like to discuss further, but I think in a 
public record that that is as much as I should say on that point. This, 
perhaps, should be said: that the standards advocated by the United 
States were not supported in full by any other Administration. 

In the final analysis, the chairman of the Canadian delegation gave 
us very strong support, it is true, but on his delegation there was a 
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good deal of criticism of the standards. No one here can tell what 
will happen to the system, as such, if the whole thing is opened wide 
for renegotiation, assuming that these other administrations will 
appear again. 


FACTS REGARDING JAMAICA 


Now, following up from that suggestion that other administrations 
might not see fit to come to another Conference, let me mention this 
incident. This relates to Jamaica. 

Jamaica is located about 500 miles south of the ti ip of Florida, which 
is slightly less than the 650- mile rule would require. Jamaica has a 
popul: ition in excess of a million and a half 

At the time of the Conference, representatives of the administration 
for Jamaica made repeated requests for any provision that could be 
made which would permit them to bring radio service to this very 
substantial population. Because of the prior appropriation of the 
frequene ies, it seemed very difficult to find an assignment which would 
give this coverage except on clear channels. 

It was agreed at the Conference that Jamaica could operate a sta 
tion on the same channel as WHAM up in Rochester, 1,700 miles away. 


The delegate from Jamaica agreed to a condition that there would be 
no radiation to the American border, which means the tip of Florida, 
in excess of 25 microvolts, which gives the standard clear channel 


protection. 


In connection with these negotiations, it developed that he could 
very easily operate a station there with or without our consent. This 
was not a threat, but it was just a statement of an obvious fact. They 
preferred, of course, to have an understanding with us in the interests 


of harmony and in the interests of protection from any changes that 
we might make in our assignments. 

In the absence of an agreement, Jamaica can activate this station 
and others with the same power and limiting their radiation to 25 
microvolts at our border, we wouldn’t have the barest of legal claims 
for change. Under no recognized principle of international law could 
we ask them to desist from their operation on the basis that the chan- 
nel is ours, because the principle is well established that each country 
has the sovereign right to use the channels, provided they do not cause 
interference to other administrations. 

Now, WHAM, Rochester, may be concerned that they will have to 
protect the Jamaica station in the future, should they be permitted to 
increase their power. I wondered why they would expect that they 
could increase their power and not protect the Jamaican station, if the 
Jamaican station undertakes the operation in the absence of an agree 
ment and at some later time WHAM undertakes the operation with 
higher power. 

Would they not have to recognize the position of the foreign sta- 
tion? Could we possibly authorize WHAM to increase its power and 
operate in such a way as to deprive a million and a half people of their 
access to radio? 

The apple grower from New York was very much concerned about 
what would happen to WHAM under this treaty. What would hs ap- 
pen is the one other station authorized to operate on the frequency is 
committed by firm agreement not to have a radiation in excess of 
25 microvolts at the tip of Florida. The assertion was made by a 
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number of the witnesses that the treaty would be bad for the farmer, 
that the treaty is worse than no treaty. 


INTERFERENCE NOW AND UNDER THE TREATY 


[ should like to refer you for just a moment, please, to a diagram 
howing In a cumulative way the interference now being rendered to 
clear-channel stations and the situation which would obtain once the 
treaty became oOpers itive. May we have the charts, please / 

The first one will show by darkened areas the areas in which inter- 
fering signals on 14 clear channels adversely affect clear-channel oper 


ation, It will be noted that almost the entire southeast part of th 
United States is subjected to interference to clear-channel Feaidinet 
tations. A smaller COpy of this diagram can be supplied for the 
record. 

Now, let us refer to a map and diagram which shows the conditions 
which we would obtain under this treaty. I think that the difference 
there is startling. Ithink that the information available from exam 
ination of those two maps ought to be of extreme interest to the farm 
ers and farm organizations that have been here condemning the treaty. 

Senator Toney. I think you did notice, Mr. Hyde, some of the wit 
nesses cried before the *y were hurt. 


Mr. Hyper. They eried before they were hurt, in many instances, 
and in other instances they cried, apparently, about our efforts to 
remove interference that now exists, which they apparently haven't 
become aware of, 

It is rather amazing that 14 channels are no seriously impaired by 
interference, and you would think that under those conditions the 
farmers would be demanding immediate relief, but rather, they are 
asking that the efforts at a treaty be suspended and these conditions 
that have already obtained for three years be tolerated for the length 
of time it would take to negotiate another treaty. 

Senaor Toney. They speak for themselves. 

Mr. Hyper. I think they do. I think anyone looking at this map, 
which shows the wide expanse of cleared area as against present 
interference, can easily answer that question as to whether the new 
N. ARB. \ is good for the farmer 

Chairman Tobey, I believe that we have a request from the com- 
mittee to supply an analysis of the engineering studies offered by 
Mr. DeWitt. I should be pleased to prepare that for the record. 

I also have interference data, channel by channel, shown on charts 
which I can supply for the record. I think they would not burden the 
record unduly, and might be helpful to an understanding. 

Senator Torry. If you send it down, we will look it over. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Hyper. Thank you, sir. 


EFFECTIVENESS AND COSTS OF DIRECTIONAL ANTENNAS 


Now, one last point. Mr. DeWitt testified about the conditions 
under which KFI might undertake the protection of a Cuban station 
on 640. The impression was given, I believe, that it would take a 
10-element directional antenna. It would take acres and acres of 
land and it would be very, very costly. 
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Senator Tobey, in the ciear-channel proceeding, there was submitted 
in behalf of this very station a directional antenna arra) involving 
3 elements for the purpose of using 750 kilowatts of power, Lhavea 
copy of that diagram here, and I have a commentary on it which 
shows that that very same directional antenna system involving 3 
towers, would serve the purposes ot meeting the requirements of this 
treaty by the simple device of orienting the general layout on a may. 

You would turn it counterclockwise a certain number of degrees, 
and then the structure as proposed in this previous proce¢ ding would 
clive the protection. It is a very nice illustration of methods which 
could be used to vive the protet tion on the one hand, and Improve the 
service of the clear-channel station on the other. 

Now, I said I only had one more point. I recall another matter 
which I think ought to be mentioned. This giving of protection to 
certain stations is not a one Way operat ion. 

If we increase power to 7d0 kilowatts on these clear channels, and 
in that connection give protection to an handful of stations, we at the 
same time get protection for some 30 United States stations from 
foreign administrations, should they see fit to increase the power of 
their stations. 

It is a two-way operation. We believe the advantages are all on 
our side, and that the protections that we the agreement. for 
protection, outweighs many times cisadvantages there micht be 1n 
giving protection. 

This is argument, l suppose. The position of the ¢ lear Channel 
Broadcasting Service apparently is everything or nothing. Protect 
each and every station to the ideal point or else cet along without 
anything. 

Senator Tosry. That is the impression I received. 

Mr. Hype. It reminds me of a story which has come down through 
generations, of a young man who was to get an inheritance as large 
as the amount of land which he could circle on foot in 1 day, and he 
started out early in the morning, and the farther he went the more 
attractive the area became, but finally as the day began to close he 
found that he had overextended himself. He lost his gamble, and 
when the sun went down the only inheritance that he needed was a 
small spot for burial ground. 

Now, we could make a gamble here, perhaps, in the hope of getting 
an ideal situation for WJR and KFT, risk the whole system, but I 
suggest to you that the possibilities of winning that gamble do not 
warrant going ahead on any such program. 

Senator Toney. I might point out there that the whole is greater 
than any part. 

Mr. Hype. Thank you very much. 


VIEWS OF THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 
Senator Topry. I have here a letter from Charles R. Denny of the 


National Broadcasting Co., which will be incorporated in the record 
at this point. 
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(The letter above referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
Washington 8, D. C., July 8, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES W, TOBEY, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR ToBEY: The National Broadcasting Co., Inc., desires to place 
before your subcommittee its views with respect to the ratification of the North 
American regional broadcast agreement. 

NBC believes that the situation confronting the United States is not a choice 
between an imperfect document and an ideal treaty but instead is a choice 
between an instrument which will prevent further deterioration of radio service 
in the United States and an unregulated condition in which encroachments upon 
American channels could continue progressively. 

It must be recognized that the North American regional broadcast agreement 
now before your subcommittee is the result of long and protracted international 
negotiations in which it was necessary for each of the nations to meet the views 
of others through compromise. The United States was ably represented in these 
negotiations by a delegation headed by Chairman Rosel H. Hyde of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The work of Chairman Hyde and his associates 
was outstanding. They displayed not only a thorough knowledge of the needs 
of American broadcasting, but likewise an understanding of the problems of other 
nations and in the solution of those problems made many constructive suggestions. 

The consequences of failure to ratify this agreement, in NBC's opinion, will be 
further degradation of broadcast service in the United States. As long as there 
is no agreement in force, channels will remain vulnerable to the establishment 
of new services in other countries. The very existence of these services will 
make in increasingly difficult to negotiate a new agreement. Months, indeed 
years, may elapse before another international conference can be set up for such 
a renegotiation, with no assurance that any material improvement could be 
expected in the new agreement. 

On the other hand, if the agreement is ratified, it may reasonably be expected 
that much interference in the United States would be eliminated or reduced and 
further degradation would be prevented. 

In the view of the National Broadeasting Co. it is clearly evident that the 
public interest would best be served by ratification of the agreement. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES R. DENNY. 

Senator Torry. I want to thank you, Chairman Hyde, and I want 
to thank all that have come before us. It has been a good hearing. 

The committee will meet very shortly in executive session to do their 
best. The hearing is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 

(The following communications received during the first session 
of the 83d Congress, except for duplicates, were ordered to be placed 
in the record :) 


’ ’ 
JUNE 29, 1953. 
DeAR Str: WCRB would like to stand as ratifying the NARBA treaty for the 
protection of United States of America radio facilities. 
Sincerely, a 


THEODORE JONES, President. 


Brockton, MAss., June 29, 1953 
Hon. CHaArLes W. Tosery, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Since, in my opinion, the interests of the great majority of the 
people will be best served by ratification of the North American regional broad- 
casting agreement, I respectfully urge your action to that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARLE G. CLEMENT, 
Radio Station WBET 





oO” 
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Boise, Ipano, June 80, 1953. 
Senator CHARLES W. Toney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Ratification of NARBA, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Idaho Broadcasters Association today went on record favoring ratification of 
NARBA Treaty of 1949. We will appreciate your consideration. 
Henry H. FLETCHER, 
President, Idaho Broadcasters Association, 





SOUTHERN PINES, N. C., July 6, 19508 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Nenate Foreign Relations Committee: 

Resolution adopted March 8, 1951, by North Carolina Association of Broad- 
casters consisting of 92 radio stations urges ratification NARBA. We request 
your support and assistance toward ratification which is now the very best 
arrangement and fair treatment for United States broadcasters as a whole. 

J. S. YountTs, 
Evrecutive Secretary, North Carolina Association of Broadcasters. 


DAYTON, OHIO, June 26, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W. ToBEY, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee Considering North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement, Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate: 

We favor Senate ratification of North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment to maintain stability of standard broadcasting service in the United States. 
ApNA H. KaARNs, 
Vice President and General Manager, Radio Station WING, Dayton, Ohio. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., 
June 26, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, United States Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

For the best interest of the majority of American broadcasters, I respectfully 
and urgently request ratification of North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement, negotiated in 1949, 

Jor EATon, 
Radio Station WKLO, Louisville, Ky. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
June 29, 19538. 
Hon. CHARLES W. ToBEY, 

Chairman, Special Subconmittee Considering North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement, Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We favor Senate ratification of North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment to maintain stability of standard broadcasting service in the United States. 
Mrs. VIRGINIA BENNETT, 
Manager, Radio WIZE Station, Springfield, Ohio. 


LEBANON, OrgG., June 30, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge your support North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 
Am convinced this is best arrangement for you as broadcasters. 
Gordon ALLEN, KGAL. 
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PASADENA, CALIF., July 2, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
For present and future best interests of American broadcasting we earnestly 
solicit your support for ratification of NARBA agreement. 
W. J. BEATON, 
General Manager, KWKW and KWKWFWM. 


OMAHA, NeEsR., July 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The United States Senate : 

We believe ratification of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agree 
ment would be in the best interests of broadcasters and listeners in this area, 
both from the standpoint of protecting us from foreign interference and from 
the standpoint of improving our service. We respectfully urge ratification. 

FRANK P. FOGARTY, 
Veredith WOW Inc., Omaha. 


[IRONTON, Onto, July 2, 1953, 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, VW ashington, Za)» 

Radio stations WIRO and WOHP urge that you support ratification of the 
NARBA agreement during the Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearing on 
July Sand 9, 1953 

E. McELroy, 
General Manager, Radio Station WIRO. 


> 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 2, 1953. 
Senator CHARLES W. Tosrey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you support ratification of North American Regional Broadcasting Agree 
ment to protect American radio from foreign encroachment and to provide most 
effective domestic use of our frequencies. 

RApDIO STATION KGA, 
FRANCES FE. CORKERY, Sr., 
President. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 6, 1953. 

Senator CHARLES W. Tosey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge ratification of North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement to 
assure international protection of American stations and as first step toward , ’ 
betterment of domestic station assignments 
ROGAN JONES, 
KVOS,AM; TV, KPO. 


NORFOLK, VA., June 30, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate: 

We are convinced that the NARBA agreement is the very best arrangement for 
the United States broadcaster as a whole. The treaty is being bitterly opposed 
by the clear-channel stations for the sole reason that they do not want to lose 
their monopoly position, At the present time no other station is permitted to 
operate on the clear channels at nighttime. We feel this is entirely unjustifiable 
and a tremendous waste of our natural resources. The NARBA treaty has the 
overwhelming support of the radio industry and we will appreciate your ever) 
effort to see that the treaty is ratified. 

JACK SIEGEL, 
Secrelary-Treasurer, Radio Station WLOW. 
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PHOENTX, Ariz., June 29, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate: 

Urge your support in ratifying North American Regional Broadcasting Agree 
ment. We are convinced the NARBA is very best arrangement for all listeners 
and broadcasters, 

RicHarD B. RAWLS, Vanager, KPHO 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
Hon. CHARLES W. Torrey, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee Considering North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement, Foreign Relations Committee, United States 
Senate, 


DEAR SENATOR ToBEY: Heartily endorse Senate ratification of North American 
Broadcasting Agreement to insure protection to services of American radio 
Very truly yours, 
CARTER PARH AM, President, WDEF. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 24, 1953. 
Senator CHARLES W. ToBry, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee, North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement, Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate: 
We favor ratification of North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
for the preservation of standard broadcast service in United States. 


Rapio STaTion WIND. 


Fort WAYNE, INb., June 19, 1953 
Hon, CHARLES W. Toney, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee, NARBA, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 
Have just read article in Broadcasting magazine regarding NARBA hear 
ings. Would like you to know that we favor ratification of the treaty in order 
that the best interest of the broadcasting industries will be served 
NORTHEASTERN INDIANA BROADCASTING, INC., RADIO STATION WKJG, 
Epwarp G. Tuomas, Vice President and Secretary. 


DALLAS, TEx., May 8, 1953. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 
This is to advise that we are in favor of the ratification of the proposed NARBA 
treaty. 
KRLD Rapto Corp., 
CLYDE W. ReEMBERT, President. 


COLUMBUS, Onto, June 29, 1953. 
Hon, CHARLES W. Tosey, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee Considering North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement, Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We favor Senate ratification of North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment to maintain stability of standard broadcasting service in the United States. 
NEAL A. SMITH, 
Station Manager, Radio Station WCOL. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D, C., July 9, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOoBEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, Room I-53, The Capitol, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear SeNAror Torey: Kindly allow me to go on record with your Subcom- 
inittee on the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement in support of 
this agreement. You will, I am sure, reach the right decision ; however, it occurs 
to me that the ratification of this agreement is greatly to be desired and would 
mean much to United States broadcasters. 

It is my firm belief that to ratify this agreement would meet with general sup- 
port throughout the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuares B. DEANE. 


CAMDEN, N. J., June 27, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosry, 
Senate Office Building: 

Respectfully urge your immediate support of ratification of NARBA treaty 
in hearings on July 1 and 2. This important step toward national and inter- 
national trade and communication understanding has been long delayed. Fur- 
ther postponements or renegotiations will place these United States in continu- 
ing compromise. 

GoRDON GIFFEN, 
Vice President, South Jersey Broadcasting Co. 


RESOLUTION RE AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT 


Whereas it is of paramount importance to the broadcasting industry that the 
airways be used with perfect comity and as little interference as possible to 
both national and international radio stations; and 

Whereas the Federal Communications Commission with the State Depart- 
ment have been endeavoring for more than 2 years to arrive at an agreement 
with other nationalities heretofore banded together for mutual protection and 
benefit in what is officially called the North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement; and 

Whereas the situation has become increasingly chaotic since the expiration of 
the former agreement, due to lack of agreement and the attendant interference 
particularly between frequencies used by Cuba and Mexico and the United 
States; and 

Whereas, on November 15, 1950, a new NARBA agreement was signed at 
Washington, D. C., and is now awaiting favorable action and acceptance by 
the United States Senate to become valid and effective; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this association meeting that it is to the advantage 
of the greatest number of radio stations in the United States to have some 
formal and official agreement so that further progress can be made in solving 
the problem of fair and equitable distribution and use of frequencies among 
the North American nations; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is hereby respectfully 
urged to make a favorable report of the American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment to the United States Senate, and the Senate is respectfully requested and 
urged to ratify the agreement as prompily as proper consideration of the same 
can be had. 

NEw JERSEY BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, 
Pau. Acer, President. 
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NEBRASKA BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, 
April 17, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR ToBEY: I understand that the Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 
of which you are chairman, will open hearings next month on the North Amer- 
ican Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

The Nebraska Broadcasters Association—one of the Nation’s pioneer State 
associations with 100-percent membership—at its annual convention of April 
29, 1951, at Scottsbluff, Nebr., passed a resolution putting the association offi- 
cially on record as approving and endorsing the NARBA agreement unanimously 
They all feel that this legislation has been shelved long enough. We would 
appreciate your consideration of this resolution; and we trust that favorable 
action can be taken in the near future. 

We extend our best wishes to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bos THomAsS, Secretary-Treasure? 


NORFOLK, Nepr., July 15, 1953 
Senator DwIGgHt GRISWOLD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRISWOLD: My primary reason for writing you is in regard to 
the so-called NARBA Treaty. It is my understanding that there are certain 
special interest groups objecting to the NARBA Treaty as signifying the “end” 
of the protection enjoyed by the clear channel stations. Somehow, this group has 
procured the support of certain farm groups, who claim that the breaking down 
of the clear channel frequencies will deprive many thousands of rural listeners 
of good radio coverage and good radio signals. 

As a muatter of fact, it is our opinion that the breaking down of the clear channel 
frequencies would produce exactly the opposite effect. I do not believe that the 
farm groups supporting the clear channel organization truly represent a majority 
of their own members. The average farmer does not even know what is meant 
by the term “Clear channel.” 

Take our own case, in point—WJAG is a 1000 watt, independent, daylight radio 
station, we will complete 31 years of operation on July 27 of this year—in about 
10 days. We occupy the same frequency as WBBM in Chicago—a 50,000-watt 
clear channel station. WJAG has been prevented from obtaining nighttime 
operation because we must protect the nighttime coverage of WBBM in Chicago 

It would seem that the FCC is operating on 1920 theories. In those days, it 
was “great sport” to dial in as many far distant radio stations as possible. The 
idea of WJAG signing off at sundown in order to protect WBBM in Chicago is 
slightly passe and ridiculous. There are few if any farmers or ranchers in 
northeast Nebraska who are interested in the news from WBBM in Chicago. 
However, during floods, blizzards, elections, and so forth, they would enjoy 
listening to the regional news from WJAG at night. 

From Norfolk west through the Sandhills to within 50 miles of Alliance, Nebr., 
there is virtually no class A nighttime coverage for farmers and ranchers 
especially during the warmer months when static is a factor. WOW and KFAB 
in Ohaha do not adequately serve this area—surveys prove this. K.JSK at Colum- 
bus: KMMJ at Grand Island; KRVN at Lexington; KCNI at Broken Bow; and 
KNBR at North Platte, are daytime radio stations and offer no nighttime 
coverage in this wide area. During some months, the farmers and ranchers 
depend upon Dallas; KOA in Denver; with occasionally good signals from James- 
town, N. Dak., or some freak listening from WOW or KFAB in Omaha—a night 
when their signals might be exceptionally good. 

On the other hand, if the clear channel situation was corrected to modern 
broadeasting standards; WJAG could conceivably go on a directional basis at 
night—protecting WBBM in Chicago to the east, if absolutely necessary—and 
directing most of its signal westward. 

The above is simply one example—the one that I’m most familiar with. 
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For this reason, I hope that the NARBA agreement will be approved by the 
Senate and I urge that you use your influence toward this end. Then, let us hope 
that the FCC will finally take up the so-called clear channel question that has 
been “shelved” for 10 or 12 years. 

The entire Nebraska Broadcasters Association—in open session—have passed 
a resolution, urging approval of the NARBA agreement. These are practical 
broadcasters who recognize that the clear-channel question is as completely out- 
of-date as the old erystal set—they recognize that local radio is an ever increas 
ing factor, especially with the advent of television in the metropolitan markets 
rhe nighttime signals of the so-called 50 kilowatt clear channel stations should be 
adjusted to conform with their daytime coverage. Only then can many radio 
stations in the United States give the farmers and ranchers the kind of night- 
time coverage they should be able to expect. 

Very best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
RapDio STATION WJAG, 
Bos THOMAS, Manager. 


MIssoURI BroapCASTERS ASSOCIATION, 


June 30, 1953 
SENATE ForriGN RELATIONS COMMITTER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C 
(Attention: Clerk.) 


GENTLEMEN: On March 12, 1958, the Missouri Broadcasters Association in 
regular meeting prepared a resolution favoring adoption of the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement. At the time, copies of this resolution were 
sent to members of the committee as well as our Senators. 

Iam enclosing a copy of the resolution for your information 

Sincerely, 


G. PEARSON Warp, President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Senate of the United States now has under consideration the 
proposed new NARBA agreement which has the endorsement of the Federal 
Communications Commission and the Department of State, and 

Whereas ratification of said NARBA agreement by the Senate is necessary 
before it can become a treaty, and 

Whereas a national group representing a very small proportion of broad- 
casters known as Clear Channel Broadcasting Service has been attempting to 
scuttle said NARBA agreement and otherwise delay favorable action by the 
Senate in its ratification, and 

Whereas the Missouri Broadcasters Association believes there is urgent 
need for a new NARBA treaty and said agreement appears to be the best that 
could be negotiated by the representatives of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Missouri Broadcasters Association, whose membership comprises 
the great majority of licensees of radio broadcasting stations in the State of 
Missouri, at a duly called regular meeting of membership March 12, 1951, at 
Jefferson City, Mo., Hereby commends that NARBA agreement and] requests the 
Senate to ratify said NARBA agreement at the earliest possible date so that the 
effective date at which said agreement may become a treaty will thus be not 
necessarily delayed; also 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Missouri Broadcasters Association shall trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to the two United States Senators from Missouri 
with covering letter to request presentation of this resolution to the Senate as 
soon as possible. 

Joe Hartenbower moved the adoption of the resolution and R. L. Rose seconded. 
After discussion, the resolution was adopted unanimously and the secretary was 
directed to see that copies were filed with Senator Kem and Senator Hennings 
of Missouri, copies were also sent to Senator Carlson of Kansas and Broadcasting 
Inagazine. 
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FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, IN¢ 
Coral Gables, Fla.. July 2, 195.8. 
CLERK OF THE COMMITTER, 
Scnate Foreign Relations Conmittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear Sin: We understand that on July 8 your committee will have hearings 
on the ratification of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 

The Florida Association of Broadcasters, which comprises 77 out of the total 
of 88 radio stations in the State, has gone on record as being completely in favor 
of the ratification of NARBA by the United States. 

Enclosed are copies in duplicate of two resolutions passed by our assocliftion 
concerning this agreement. We respectfully request that you give consideration 
to these two resolutions, and we further request that your committee recommend 
to the United States Senate ratification of the NARBA treaty 

Cordially, 
Greorce W. THorPe, President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas representatives of the United States have worked long and faithfully 
to arrive at a proposed treaty with the governments of the North American 
region for the equitable allocation of standard broadcast facilities, and 

Whereas said proposal represents the best treaty practical under the cireum- 
stances : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Florida Association of Broadcasters, That the Florida Associa 
tion of Broadcasters hereby goes on record as recommending the ratification of 
the treaty. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., December 2, 1950. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Federal Communications Commission has taken affirmative action 
to back up the conclusion of the several NARBA conferences and has begun in 
Florida, allocations in support of NARBA agreements for ending the apparent 
stalemate in radio assignments to radio stations of this State in support of 
NARBA in agreement with Cuba and the West Indies, and 

Whereas the Federal Communications Commission gives evidence at this time 
of taking these and other progressive steps to protect the broadcasters and 
listening public of Florida from undue interference from Cuban and West Indian 
stations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Florida Association of Broadcasters, 1. That this association 
express its approval of the recent statement of policy by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission making possible allocations in line with NARBA recommen- 
dations, and especially as they apply to Florida stations. 

2. That copies of this resolution go forward with a suitable letter of trans- 
mittal from the secretary of the association to the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission and to the Florida congressional delegation. 


Hur Crry Broapcastine Co., INe., 
Hattiesburg, Miss.. June 26, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Forcign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sik: I understand the Grange and Farm Bureau Federation is trying to 
kill the NARBA Treaty. As you know this treaty was negotiated in 1949 but not 
ratified. Rosel Hyde, FCC Chairman, was head of the United States delegation 
that negotiated this treaty, and if another negotiation is necessary, it will mean 
encroachment on our facilities by other countries and not a lessening of any 
interference pressures. All broadcasters have everything to lose by a reopening, 
and this will happen if the treaty is not ratified. Therefore, I humbly ask you 
to use all your influence to have this treaty ratified. The result will be complete 
protection of United States radio facilities from encroachment by other countries. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES W. Ho tt, 
President and General Manager. 
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ST. JOSEPH 7, Mo., June 22, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES W. Torney, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee Considering North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement, Foreign Relations Committee, 
1 fed States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senavror Tosky: We favor Senate ratification of North American Re- 
vional Broadcasting Agreement to insure protection to services of United States 
broadcasting stations, 

Very truly yours, 
KFEQ, INc., 
By Barton Pirts, President. 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 30, 1953. 


Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate Building: 
May I respectfully direct your consideration to the urgency of ratification of ° 
he NARBO treaty It is my understanding that your committee is to hold 
earings on this matter tomorrow. I believe firmly that it is imperative to the 


welfare of the broadcasting industry in this country that this treaty should be 
ratified at the earliest possible moment. To reopen negotiations wovwld be to 
nvite further encroachment on our facilities by other nations. For the purpose 
of keeping our own broadcasting on the highest possible level I request your 
efforts to secure ratification of the treaty. Regards. 
Rapio Srarion WTOC. 
WILLIAM T. KNIGHT, Jr 


PEKIN BROADCASTING Co., IN¢ 
Pekin, Il., April 15, 1953. 
Hon, PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DouGLas: We have had an application to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for an increase in power since May of 1950. On March 17, of 
this vear I inquired of Mr. Slowie, secretary for the Commission, of the status 
of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement because this agree- 
ment has to be signed and ratified by the Senate before we can get action in our 
application. 

Mr. Slowie answered my inquiry, “The North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement was signed by the United States, Canada, Cuba, and the Dominican 
Republic in November of 1950. It has not been ratified by the Senate and has 
been awaiting consideration by that body.” 

If you could help us on this matter we will greatly appreciate it. 

Sincerely, 
W. KENNETH PATTERSON, 


LONGVIEW, TEX., June 26, 1953. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOosBEy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TosEy: It is my understanding that in the near future your ¥ ‘ 
committee will undertake the study to ratify the NARBA treaty which was made 
in 1949, but has not yet been acted upon by our country. 

We feel that this treaty should be ratified so that the radio stations of the 
United States will be protected from encroachment by other countries. 

We, here in the Southwest, are particularly anxious because of the location 
of Mexico and Cuba. 

We hope that you will see fit to act favorably upon this measure, 

Your for east Texas service, 
Rapio StraTIon, KFRO, 
JAMES R. CURTIs. 


WRR, 
Dallas 1, Tezv., June 26, 1953, 
Senator CHARLES W. TosBey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR ToBEY: It has just been called to my attention that hearings are 
to be held in Washington July 1 and 2 in regard to ratification of the NARBA 
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treaty. As one of the many broadcasters in this country I urge that this treaty 
be ratified at once and not reopened form negotiations. 

It seems that we always lose when we negotiate radio treaties with our 
neighboring countries. We didn’t come out as well as we would like to have in 
this treaty but it sure could have been a lot worse. Therefore I urge that we not 
take any chances on reopening the treaty but go ahead and ratify it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Durwarp J. TUCKER. 


Denver 2, CoLo., July 6, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on NARBA, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Tobey: Metropolitan Television Co., licensee of clear channel 
station KOA, Denver, Colo., desires to record its support of the proposed North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

Radio Station KOA is 1 of only 2 clear channel stations serving the Rocky 
Mountain area. Rural listeners must rely on clear channel stations for their 
service. The unregulated use of radio frequencies could result in interference 
that would deprive rural listeners of the comparatively small amount of service 
they now receive. The United States has most to lose if the allocation of fre- 
quencies among the various countries in the North American region is not regu- 
lated by treaty. Even though there is room for improvement in the proposed 
agreement, in our opinion, it would be in the overall interest of the United States 
to provide for its ratification. 

Very truly yours, 
Don SEARLE, 
E.recutive Vice President, Metropolitan Television Co. 


BLUFF City BROADCASTING Co., 
We mphis, Tenn., June 26, 1953 
Senator CHARLES W. 'Tosry, 
( hairman, Nubcommittec \ {PRB e 
United States Senate, Washinaton. D. ¢ 

Deak SENATOR TopeEY: AS a member of the broadcasting industry, this sta- 
tion wishes to express itself strongly in favor of the ratification of the 1949 
NARBA Treaty. 

We understand your committee is holding hearings on this July 1 and 

Yours sincerely, 


Rapto Starion WDIA 
JOUN R. PEpPeR, Partner. 


WDSU BrRoapdcastine Corpe., 
Vew Orleans, La., July 2, 1952. 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
’ Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Special Subcommittee Considering the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement.) 

GENTLEMEN: We feel that in order to maintain the stability of radio broad- 
easting in the United States, it is essential that favorable consideration be given 
to the ratification of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

It is our fear that delay of such ratification may jeopardize the position of 
the United States, and may result in there being no further extension or re- 
newal of the agreement. Should that occur, there seems to be no question that 
a chaotic condition would develop, with greatly increased interference in the 
service of radio stations in the United States by signals emanating from Cuba 
and other countries. 

In the circumstances, we respectfully request your favorable consideration and 
action with respect to the ratification of the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Ropert D. SwEzeyY. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., June 29, 19. 
Hon. AELXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
lnited States Senate, Washington, D.C, 


Dean Senaror Witey: With reference to the pending Senate Foreign Rela 


tions Committee meeting July 8 and 9, to consider ratification of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement : 


We are convinced that the NARBA agreement is the very best arrangement 
for the United States broadcasters as a whole, despite the bitter opposition of 
n stations who do not want to lose their monopoly position. 

We feel this position is entirely unjustifiable and a tremendous waste of our 
natural radio resources and we hope that you will see fit to lend every effort 
toward the ratification of the NARBA agreement. 

With kindest personal wishes, 

Sincerely, 


eerta 


Rapio STATION WAIT 
GENgE T. Dyer, Managing Director 


Kovo BROADCASTING Co., 
Provo, Utah, July 3, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman of Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR WiLey: I am writing this letter to urge your support of the 
ratification of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement which comes 
hefore your committee in the near future. 

As an active broadcaster of many years experience, [ am convinced that the 
NARBA is the very best arrangement for the United States broadcasters as a 
whole. It will permit the orderly and efficient development of our radio chan- 
nel resources 

Thank vou for your many fine services to the people of this great Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArcH L. MApsen, Vanager. 


SAY Rapio, ING., 
San Mateo, Calif... June 26, 1958. 
Senator CHARLES W. ToBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DraAR SENATOR Topey: Next week the hearings on the ratification of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement will be held. 

IT had hoped to be able to testify in person in support of this action, but cannot 
afford to make the trip to Washington. I have testified in previous hearings, 
and have made my opinions known through the Kentucky Senators when I was 
a resident of that State. 

Today | have written our Senator Knowland of California in detail, and have 
also communicated with Senator Fulbright since I happen to be a native of 
Arkansas and once ran the University of Arkansas radio station in the Senator’s 
hometown of Fayetteville. 

I have asked these gentlemen to communicate my letter to the committee, and 
you are at liberty to use any part of it in the official record. 

My position was taken after an intimate knowledge of what the treaty provides 
in technical protection to all radio service in the United States. I have been in 
radio for over 25 vears, having started as an engineer. I was program director 
for one of the leading clear-channel stations, WLS, noted for its farm service, and 
I can honestly say to you that this treaty will not hurt or diminish the practical 
usefulness of the present clear-channel stations no matter what they or the Farm 
Bureau or Grange will allege in hearing. 

I have likened the present monopoly of clear channels to a highway between 
Boston and Portland on which only Greyhound buses could go, night or day. All 
other transportation would have to be carried on with side roads, rivers, or foot- 
paths. For instance, I am prevented from even using now a daytime only 
station of 1,000 watts on a channel assigned to Cincinnati. What a waste of 
radio space, How much farm service can a Cincinnati station render in Nebraska, 
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Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, California? Why even our Los Angeles 50,000-watt clear 
channel station Cannot serve the farming interests of aorthern California. Crops 
are different, methods differ, interests var 

The ratification of the NARBA treaty will give the FCC authority to proceed 
with long overdue reforms in channel use and allocation between sections of 


the Nation. 
Your own New England cannot now obtain the right to use certain channels 


Which Canada and Mexico use day and night without trouble, and which, techni- 
cally speaking, are entirely feasible for American use. The NARBA treaty will 
open the door to better and fairer American radio service it will also remove 


the battle which now goes on with present loose resulation of encroachment by 
Canadian, Cuban, and other countries with different technical requirements from 
ours, on American stations 

I urge your favorable vote for prompt ratification 

Enclosed is a copy of our current program guide for my station. Note that we 
program exclusively classical music We are 1 of 5 standard stations out of 
2.400 in the United States which does program in this manne Yet, with this 
present small power of 1,000 watts, | have 2S paid subscribers in British Colum 
bia, 22 in Seattle and vicinity, and others up and down the west coast, but the 
bulk of our 7,000 in the San Francisco area Should I be able to get 50,000 watts 
I would still consider I am giving a service to the people of this metropolitan 
market. I have no right to have my channel protected from any station in Lowa 
which might want to come on, and can meet the FCC technical requirements 

Cordially, 
S. A. CISLER, President 


Pontiac, Micn., July 6, 1953. 
Senator HOMER FERGUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C 

DEAR SENATOR: It is my understanding that the North American Regional 
Broadeasting Agreement will shortly come before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee for purposes of hearing and report to the Senate 
prior to ratification. 

This proposed treaty has been many years in negotiation and represents the 
best efforts of the State Department and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Throughout a considerable portion of the treaty negotiations, the Federal 
Communications Commission was ably represented by Commissioner Rosel H. 
Hyde, who has recently been elevated by President Eisenliower to the chairman 
ship of the Commission. 

The Federal Communications Commission and the State Department were in 
a position to, and unquestionably did, proceed from the viewpoint of what would 
be best for the country, the listening public, and the broadcasting industry as a 
whole, rather than any single segment or private interest 

WCAR has “no ax to grind” and nothing to gain through the ratification ex- 
cept indirectly as a result of the broadcasting industry being in a settled, rather 
than a chaotic state occasioned by possible difficulties with stations operating in 
neighboring countries. Without the treaty, it is conceivable that conditions 
could develop which might interfere with the radio listening of many people, 
including programs of great public importance. 

As the licensee of radio station WCAR in Detroit, we are concerned about 
the effect not only on existing but upon possible new stations, and we would urge 
your earnest consideration in favor of ratification. May we also respectfully 
suggest that this statement be incorporated in the hearing record. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Y. LEVINSON, 
President, WCAR, Ine 


JuLy 8, 195%. 
llon. CHARLES W. TosBry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on NARBA, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Toney: Town & Farm Co., Inc., licensee of radio station 
KMM.J. Grand Island, Nebr., and owner of Western Plains Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
licensee of radio station KXXX, Colby, Kans., desires to record its support of 
the proposed North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 
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Our stations are operated as Ranch and Farm Radio, giving a basic service to 
the farm area in Nebraska, Kansas, and eastern Colorado, and operate on clear 
channel. A good, interference-free signal is a necessity in serving this large 
rural audience, and we are naturally interested in being able to offer the best pos 
sible signal and service to these rural people. The unregulated use of radio 
frequencies could result in interference that would deprive rural listeners of the 
service that they are entitled to. In most areas these rural folks are not receiving 
as good a service as they should have both day and night from stations in 
their area that can give them the agricultural service which they depend upon. 
The United States has most to lose if the allocation of frequencies among the 
various countries in the North American region is not regulated by treaty. We 
do, however, feel there is some room for improvement in the proposed agree- 
ment, but we feel that the United States would benefit by the ratification of 
NARBA 

Thank you, Chairman Tobey, for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 





Wa. A. MARTIN, 
Vice-President, KNIIMJI-KN NX, 


Moprstro, CAuirv., July 1, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W, ToBrEY, 


Senate Office Building, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C 

My Dear Senator: It has come to our attention that the Senate Foreign Re- 
ations Committee is considering, for recommendation to the Senate, the ratifi 
eation of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement (NARBA). 
\ subcommittee of the Foreign Kelations Committee, of which you are chair- 
man, is holding a hearing on this treaty before making its recommendation to 
the full committee 

As you may be aware, Senator, this treaty has held up action on approximately 
100 applications for standard broadcast radio stations now pending action by 
the Federal Communications Commission. These applications, for a number 
of reasons, cannot be acted upon until the Senate ratifies NARBA 

The FCC has stated it cannot render decisions on most of these pending 
applications because they may be in contravention of proceedings presently 


awaiting action Namely, the Clear Channel-Daytime Skywave case The 
Commission states it will not proceed to consider these applications until the 
Clear Channel-Daytime Skywave decision has been rendered. The Commis 


sion has stated that it cannot take action on the Clear Channel case until NARBA 
is ratified 

Just as with the long-awaited lifting of the television freeze on the construc 
tion of new stations, there is likewise interest on the part of the applicants 
caught because of the Clear Channel case, to see action (and favorable action) 
on this treaty NARBA, as you may know, was tendered to the Senate for 
ratification early in 1951. 

Without discussing completely the technical aspects of NARBA, I might urge 
you to consider the fact that a large number of applications, as heretofore men 
tioned, have substantial capital “frozen” because of the inaction, |.oth by the 
FCC and by the Senate, on these respective matters: NARBA arc the Clear 
Channel case 

I am a partner in an application now pending Commission consideration, 
West Side Radio, Tracy, Calif., FCC File No. 7802; Docket No. 9944, requesting 
710 kiloeycles, 250 watts, daytime only. The original application was. filed 
August 21, 1950. Since that time the application has been heard in a com- 
petitive hearing with another competing applicant (who subsequently withdrew ) 
and was returned to the Commission's Clear Channel-Daytime Skywave pend 
ing file 

Senate ratification of NARBA would assure “adequate” engineering standards 
by neighboring countries 

I hope, Senator, you will be able to help expedite Senate action on this treaty 
and that the Foreign Relations Committee will report it out of committee with 
a “do pass” recommendation to the Senate for ratification, during this session. 

Respectfully yours, 


GEORGE STEVANS, Jr... 
Partner for West Side Radio. 
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Senator CHARLES W. Tosey, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 





DEAR SENATOR ToBEY: I wave been making some i ration of the effect of 
the proposed North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement on the State 
of Kansas. May 1 say that the general purposes of the agreement will get 
syinpathetic and strong support on the part of rural listeners in Kansas, be- 
cause only a sinall portion of our rural population has satisfactory nighttime re- 
ception of major uetwork programs. In more than half of our rural areas, 
reception is limited to network statious in other States and our rural people 
would not like to have this clear channel service impaired. 

But such reception as does come in from other States is not consistent and 
is subject to the vagaries of weather conditions. Although we are sympathetic 
With some of the general objectives in this proposed agreement, I understand 
that this agreement would open the 540 band to American stations. We do 
have one station prepared to double its power and to begin day and night broad- 
asting if this provision of the agreement would be approved and the station 
can get subsequent license from the Federal Communications Commission. This 
station would certainly be in a position to give our rural people a service they 
have never had and which they need badly, since there is no nighttime station 
in the entire western half of our State. 

Ll believe Canada and Mexico have used the 540 band for some time. There 
is no interference in this area from Canadian stations. There are some Mexi 
can stations Which trouble us, but not at that frequency. 

I am not in a position to give an accurate appraisal of disadvantages which 
might accrue to us by the adoption of the North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement, but I do know that the advantages would be very real and be 
very large in opening the 540 band so that we may have a station which will be 
in a position to give most of our State good nighttime coverage. With kindest 
regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE Rupp, 
Director of Information 


ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Vontgomery 2, Ala., June 23, 1953. 
Mr. C. C. O'Day. 
Clerk, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. O'Day: This will thank you for your telegram inviting me to the 
hearings to be held on NARBA and advising that I could be heard on July 9 
It will be impossible for me to appear on that date as I have an engagement 
to be in Biloxi, Miss., on that date. 

I have read the testimony that is to be presented iv behalf of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and wish to endorse the viewpoints expressed in such 
testimony. If you can make my endorsement a part of the record, it will be 
appreciated 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER L. RANvOLPH, President 


ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Vontgomery 2, Ala., April 29, 1953 
Senator CHaries W. Toney, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee, 
Nenate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Toney: For a long time the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
has carefully watched all of the developments in radio which might in any way 
lessen the meager nighttime service which we now get over very large areas 
of our State. Tam told that the service is poor over many other States through 
out the South and West. For some years the United States operated under 
an agreement with Mexico, Canada, and Cuba which gave fairly good interna 
tional protection to our radio stations. That treaty ran out, and, as I under 
stand it, the State Department attempted to get a new treaty which would give 
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the saine kind of protection to our radio service. In this they have not succeeded 
This new treaty, which has been ratified by the Government of Cuba, but not by 
any other country, including the United States, would hurt rural radio service 
pretty badly For that reason we ure very much against the ratification of the 
proposed treaty by the United States 

1 am under the impression that no satisfactory treaty can be written unless 
all of the North American countries participate in the Conference. Since Mexico 
did not attend the Conference which brought forth this latest treaty, we feel 
that the United States should not ratify and that it should be sent back to 
the State Department with instructions to try to get an agreement between all 

the North American countries which would give good protection to farm radio 
service. We also feel that the treaty should not limit possible improvements 
which can be made through higher power in this country. Our farm people need 
good radio service. We feel, therefore, that it should be improved rather than 
hurt by any new treaties which are made. 

When hearings are held on this proposed treaty, I would like to appear in 
order to state the position of our Farm Bureau. At present my schedule is full 
and it will not be possible for me to be there unless the hearing is postponed 
severn! weeks. I sincerely hope the postponement is possible. 

Yours very truly, 
Watrer L. RANDOLPH, President 


ARKANSAS FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Little Rock, Ark., April 27, 1953 
Senator CiarLtes W. Torey, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Washington, D.C 

Drar Senaror Tosry: We have been informed that you are planning to hold 
hearings on the North American Regional Broadcast Agreement the first part 
of May We are wondering if that is true. This is a very busy time of the 
year in Farm Bureau circles, and we are wondering if it would be possible to 
postpone the hearings a few weeks in order that we might, through Farm Bureau 
channels, get our thinking to your committee. 

We are very much against the ratification of the treaty since we feel that 
it would hamstring the relations of our clear-channel stations Recently a clear 
channel station, KTHS, has been established in Little Rock. <A lot of our dis 
tut rural areas still depend on them for nighttime coverage. We hope the 
clear channels can be made even more effective by the granting of higher power 
for them, and we are afraid the proposed treaty would hurt the chances for 
higher power 

It is our understanding that only Cuba is in favor of the proposed treaty, 
so we feel that it would be better to turn the whole matter back to the State 
Department and let them write a new treaty that would be acceptable to all our 
North American countries. 

Please let me have your thinking regarding postponement of the hearings at 
your very earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
WALDO FRASIER, 
Erecutive Seerctary. 


IDAHO FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Pocatello, Tdaho, July 13, 1953 
Hon. Herman WELKER, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear SENATOR WELKER: It has been brought to our attention that a Senate 
subcommittee headed by Senator Charles W. Tobey has been considering the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
It is the recommendation of the Idaho Farm Bureau Federation that this 
treaty is not ratified by the United States Senate. 
Our recommendation is based on the following objections : 
1. The Idaho Farm Bureau Federation at its last annual meeting held in 
Pocatello in November of 1952 went on record as opposed to the idea that laws 
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formed by treaties can infringe upon our constitutional rights. Under the 
NARBA there will certainly be infringement of the rights of the clear channel 
radio stations of the United States. Under the treaty radio stations in Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic and the Bahamas will be permitted to share nine clear 
channel radio bands that have been held by stations in the United States. Under 
this arrangement it is easy to see that there will be interference with stations in 
the United States, unless a regulatory commission modeled on the Federal Com 
munication Commission is set up. It has been estimated that under the agree 
ment more than one-third of the clear channel stations will be interfered with on 
the nine bands now used by United States stations alone. 

2. Although the western United States will not be affected by this agreement it 
should be noted that neither Mexico nor Haiti are listed as signers of the treaty. 
It is our belief that if the present treaty is agreed to by the Senate, both of these 
countries will make demands for similar concessions. Mexico already has sta 
tions with power ranges far beyond anything now operating in the United States 
! should like to call to your attention the Mexican station using a Clint, Tex., 
post office address as its home address. This station comes into Pocatello better 
than does clear-channel station KSL in Salt Lake City, and nearly as good as 
any of the lecal stations. It is not hard to imagine the chaos that could result if 
this station is extended the same privileges set forth in the present treaty. And 
if the United States Senate ratifies the present treaty, in the interest of fair play, 
it will be obligated to do the same thing for Haiti and Mexico 

It has been brought to our attention that the Idaho Broadcasters Association 
has recommended the acceptance of this treatv on the grounds that the clear 
channel stations in the United States have not been hurt by the NARBA treaty 
and that any reopening of the negotiations might impair the radio facilities 
we now have. In our mind this would seem to be an admission that the present 
treaty is not all that is wanted but that it should be accepted before we get 
something not as good. The IBA has not to our knowledge, ever expressed the 
idea that the treaty will improve service in the United States 

Under these conditions it seems silly to us to accept a treaty that can in no 
way improve service, and in the opinion of many experts, may lead to service 
that will not measure up to that presently given. 

We are not interested in the idea that through the clear channel stations can 
hetter farm information be given to Farm Bureau members in the State. At 
present we have about 18 radio stations in the Southern part of the State, all 
of them having some type of farm program. However, it should be remembered 
that except for a few exceptions, the programs use material coming to them 
over the United Press and the Associated Press wires from Salt Lake City, the 
same material used on clear channel station KSL in Salt Lake. 

However, there can be little doubt that station KSL and clear channel station 
KFI, Los Angeles, do provide better entertainment in the hours after a farmers 
work is done than do many of the local stations 

KFI, by the way, comes into all of the area south and west of Pocatello as 
well as most of the local stations and in areas to the west of’ Pocatello its 
programs are still enjoyed by many farm families 

Taking into consideration the fine service that the clear channel stations have 
rendered, the fact that the proposed treaty will do nothing to improve that 
service and the possibility that demands from Mexico and Haiti for the same 
concessions as those given others by this treaty, with the result that service may 
be impaired, we are asking your support in any effort to defeat the ratification 
of this treaty 

Thank you in advance for your cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDELL L. TURNER, 
Director of Information. 


INDIANA Farm Bureau, INe,, 
Indianapolis, Ind... May 7, 1953 
Re North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
Senator CHARLES W. Tosry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ToBEY: T have just learned that you are chairman of a sub 
committee recently appointed to study the above-named agreement. TI thought 
perhaps you would like to have the viewpoint of the Indiana Farm Bureau, Ine., 
which is an organization of more than 106,000 farm families in Indiana 
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Indiana fa ers are concerned about this proposed agreement We feel that 


the mber of clear channel radio stations needed to adequately serve Indiana 

ultu already at an irreducible minimum Now, if the proposed agree 
ment should become effective, there would be great interference with this clear 
channe ervice hich would largely affect the rural listening audience \s farm 
people, we fail to see any justilication for further limitations and interference 

} clear channel service whether it comes from the proposed agreement 
or from some other source We are of the opinion that there is a place for both 


ll radio stations in America and that we would definitely be 

hindered should all radio stations be reduced to small powerless trausmitters 

If you have any need for further information and viewpoints relating to ag 
res stake in this matter, we shall be very happy to have your inquiries 





large and sm: 


Ver . ere! yours, 
Hassi. E, SCHENCK, President 
Iowa FARM Bureau FEDERATION 
Des Moines, Towa, May 6, 1953 
lo (CHARLES W. Torry, 


Nenate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DrAR Senator Torry: Many of our folks in Iowa are concerned with the pro 
Visions of the North Amer 1 Regional Broadcasting Agreement it is our 
al Communieations Commission has negotiated a 





derstanding that the Fede 
treaty with Cuba which makes considerably more concessions than are necessary 

» Cuba and some other foreign countries. 

The reason for our concern is that many of our farmers in Iowa and our 
neizhbors to the North and West depend on clear channel stations for their 
ource of information concerning news, markets, weather, and other items. It 
would be a serious matter if broadcasting from Cuba were allowed to interfere 

ith the services now being rendered so well by our clear channel stations if 
there is any way of avoiding it 

We have been generally concerned, too, about the tendency to make laws by 
treaty We recognize full well the necessity of discussing matters with other 
foreign countries and of coming to agreements. However, it has seemed to us 
that there has been a tendency to make concessions beyond those that are neces- 
sury and, in some cases, to deliberately circumvent Congress by including in 
treaties those things that would never be encated into law any other way 

We urge the Senate to study carefully this particular agreement with Cuba 
nd, unless some protection can be included for American stations better than 
in the present agreement, we would suggest that the treaty be rejected 
Sincerely yours 


E. Howarp Hii, President 


KENTUCKY FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Louisville, Ky., June 16, 1958. 


Re North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 


Senator CHARLES W. ToBeEyY, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee of NARBA, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR Torry: The Kentucky Farm Bureau, representing 68,290 farm 
families in 112 counties in Kentucky, has continuously maintained that clear- 
hannel broadcasting is essential to rural Kentucky. Thousands of rural families 
ire served exclusively by clear-channel broadcasting stations for both day and 
night listening It has been our historic position that these channels should 
remain open in order that rural Kentucky may be properly served by radio. 

We respectfully urge that your subcommittee seriously consider the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement and urge you not to ratify it. 
We concur with the American Farm Bureau resolution adopted in December of 
1951, which, in part, says: 

“Radio broadcasting at high power and on channels not shared by other radio 

ations at night is the only means by which many rural people in some areas 
re able to get news, information, and entertainment. Many of them now 
depend on clear-channel radio for these services. We therefore firmly oppose 
: eduction, by international treaty or otherwise, in the number of clear- 
channel stations or any interruptions of the extent of their service. The 
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American Farm Bureau Federation urges that clear-channel stations be strate 
gically located and that their power be increased to the points that there will 
be complete coverage to all areas of the country.” 

Although the NARBA ostensibly would protect American channels, we believe 
the agreement has more far-reaching implications, especially, since as we under- 
stand it, Mexico is not a signer of the agreement Furthermore, we havea certain 
amount of interference from other North American countries at the present on our 
assigned clear-channel frequencies, and we believe that granting other countries 
permission to share class 1—A radio channels on these certain frequencies would 
be cause for a greater interference of radio reception in rural areas. We urge 
that our Government should not be a party to an agreement that would prohibit 
our rural families from receiving adequate radio coverage 

We urge you not to propose ratification of this agreement by the Senate of the 
United States. We shall appreciate any consideration you can give our request. 

Respectfully yours, 





PauL W. GRuBRS, 
Director of Information. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY FakmM BUREAU, 
Los Angeles 1 Cali April 28, 1953 
Senator CHARLES W. 'TOBEY, 
Nenate Office Building, 
Washington 25, Dd. ¢ 


Dkar Sir: It has come to our attention that hearings on the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Conference Treaty are slated to begin before the NARBA 
Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, of which you are 
chairman, on May 4 

Our organization has continuously objected to the NARBA Treaty ratification 
Our objections are based on the fact that such a treaty would permit duplica 
tion on clear channel Station KEIUs frequency by Cuba: would limit clear 
channel Station KFI in making future improvement in signal to rural areas 
badly in need of adequate radio coverage; and the country of Mexico, bordering 
the State of California to the south, is not a signer of this proposed treaty 

The following is a copy of a resolution passed by the board of directors of 
Los Angeles County Farm Bureau, representing 3,200 farmers in this county, 
on November 9, 1951: 

“The Los Angeles County Farm Bureau wishes to reaffirm its support of 
clear channel radio stations Farm people rely on entertainment, music, market 
reports, farm information, and frost warnings from clear channel radio stations, 
and in sparsely settled areas distant from metropolitan centers as well as many 
important farming areas with reception problems, clear channel stations furnish 
the only dependable radio service American farmers in many districts need 
improved reception from clear channel stations, and the Los Angeles County 
Farm Bureau urges the Federal Communications Commission to grant these 
clear channel stations sufficient power to give adequate radio reception in the 
rural areas now receiving inadequate or no radio coverag 

“The Los Angeles County Farm Bureat strongly protests the inequities and 
concessions granted hy the United States delegation in the pending North Ameri- 
ean Regional Breadecasting Treaty One of our principal objections is that the 
country of Mexico, bordering our State of Californin #0 the south, is not a 
signer of this proposed treaty at all. California farmers know that Mexican 
stations often blanket the air waves with very strong signals to the detriment 
of reception of our American radio stations. We aie sure that any treaty with 
out Mexico as as 





gner is completely impractical Harmful concessions granted 
to Cuba mean less reception on our Nation's farms of vital clear channel radio 





service. This small country has already been interfering with Station KFT, 
Los Angeles’ vital frost warnings, because of operation in recent years by a 
Habana station on KFI's frequency The concessions in the treaty now proposed 


are very damaging to the United States and farm radio reception because they 
block badly needed improvement of rural radio reception through limitations on 
American power increases 

“The Los Angeles County Farm Bureau strongly opposes this treaty and calls 
upon the United States Senate to oppose its passage.” 

I am confident that our organization will reaffirm its position in this matter 
at their next regular meeting to be held May 10, but due to the very short notice 
which we received concerning this matter (we were advised on April 22 of the 
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hearing to be held May 4), we were unable to call our board of directors prior 
to vour scheduled hearing. 

We urge that the hearings be postponed until such time as all interested 
people can be netified of the hearings, or that the NARBA Treaty be sent back 

he State Department for renegotiation 
Sincerely 
WILLIAM B. STrAIGer, 
Rerecutive Secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI! Firm Bureau FErperaTIon, 
Jackson, Miss, June 12, 1958. 
Senator CHARLES W. Torry, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committce, 
Washinaton, D.C. 


Dear St ror Toney: It is my understanding that your committee is planning 
o hold a hearing on the North American Regional Broadcast Agreement. Our 
organization, the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation, as well as the American 
Farny Bureau Federation, very strongly oppose this treaty as it now stands 

nce we feel it will be detrimental to our rural nighttime coverage. I have 
prepared some testimony that I would like to have inserted in the record. 

I know you and your committee would like to have the thinking of as many 
people as possible on such an important matter, so I am taking the liberty of 
sending you this testimony as I will be unable to personally appear. 

Very sincerely yours, 


BOSWELL STEVENS, President. 


TESTIMONY ON NorvH AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCAST AGREEMENT BY THE 
MISSISSIPPI FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


My uname is Boswell Stevens, a farmer living 11 miles northeast of Macon, 
Miss. Iam also president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation 

We believe we represent the majority of the 45,000 plus Farm Bureau members 
in Mississippi 

You know the purpose of our Farm Bureau organization is to represent, to the 
best of our ability, the thinking of rural people and to protect their interests in 
every way possible. Such delegation of authority is given in a very democratic 
way. Resolutions are prepared by a resolutions committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives from every section of the State, representing the various agricultural 
nterests and types of farming. This committee meets usually 6 weeks prior to 
the annual meeting, prepare resolutions as proposed by the various county 
groups, and other agricultural agencies. Then, we in turn, return these resolu- 
tions to the counties with the request that they assemble their entire membership, 
or most certainly their board of directors and legislative committee, to study the 
resolutions prepared by the resolutions committee. They, in turn, elect delegates 
who are referred to as voting delegates, to attend the annual meeting and at a 
given time, they are assembled on the hasis of membership by counties and the 
resolutions are very carefully read, discussed, approved, or disapproved. 

It is the feeling of the Mississippi Farm Bureau that certain clear-channel radio 
stations in this country, particularly in the South where there are fewer radio 
stations than in some of our metropolitan areas, should have the services of clear- 
channel stations particularly for night reception. We feel that these stations 
render a tremendous service to rural people in the form of information, education, ‘ 
and entertainment. 

To restrain such stations would make it practically impossible for certain areas 
of our rural population to have advantages that they should have of getting 
information that is timely and worthwhile. 

As we understand the proposed treaty, we might have a jamming of stations 
or a curtailment of power that would be a serious handicap to our rural popula- 
tion. We hope that it will be possible for your committee to visualize what good 
radio reception has meant to the most rural areas of our great State. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present these few words for consideration by 
your committee 

BOSWELL STEVENS, President. 
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NEW YorK Strate Farw BUREAU FEDERATION, 
thaca, N. Y., May 1, 1953. 
Senator CHarLeEs W. Tosey, 
Chairman, Interstate and Forcign Commerce, 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

Dear SENATOR Torney: It is our understanding that the North American Re 
gional Broadcasting Agreement will be up for consideration and ratification 
Apparently it would permit other North American countries to broadcast on 
frequencies now used by our so-called clear-channel stations 

The position of the New York State Farm Bureau Federation concerning clear 

hannels in radio is set forth in the following resolution adopted in our annual 
neeting November 1951. We hereby quote the resolution : 

“Clear-channel radio broadcasting stations for many years have been rendering 

most Valuable service to agriculture 

“In the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement signed in November 
1950, the United States delegation failed to protect adequately our clear-channel 
stations: Be it 

“Resolved, That we restate our firm position in support of clear-channel radio 
stations and call upon our legislators in Washington to vigorously oppose the 

. ratification of the above agreement.” 

The farmers are important users of radio and strong signals are essential for 
good reception. Clear-channel broadcasting, we think, is important to farmers 
in general, 

Sincerely yours, 


Kk. S. Foster, General Secretary 


Onto Farm BureEAU FEDERATION, IN¢ 
Columbus 16, Ohio, June 25, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES W. Torry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

LearR SENATOR ToBeY: We are opposed to the ratification by the Senate of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. Our own radio station here 
in Ohio, WRED, feels that it would serve no useful purpose and WLW, our clear 
channel station in Cincinnati, is very much opposed to the ratification of the 
agreement, 

Sincerely yours, 
D. R. STANFIELD, Vice President 


OKLAHOMA FARM BUREAU, 
Oklahoma City, May 6, 1953. 
In re North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: It is our understanding that the above-styled agreement is 
to be heard during this week and is soon to be acted upon by the Senate, there- 
fore, I hope this letter reaches you in time. 

We are in support of the position of the American Farm Bureau on saving as 
many clear-channel stations for our own use as we possibly can. From the infor 
mation we have, it would seem that this agreement would permit the sharing 

‘ of » current clear-channel radio bands. This would therefore be very injurious 
to our clear strong radio signals from these stations. 

Not having all the facts, of course, we do not know the need or necessity for 
such an agreement, and if there is none, we certainly recommend this agreement 
not be ratified. 

Thanking you for your favorable consideration of this request, I am 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN I. TAYLor, President. 
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San BERNARDINO COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Rialto, Calif., June 22, 1953 
Senator CHARLES W. Torey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Drar Senator Torney: We have recently learned that hearings on the 
NARBA treaty are scheduled to begin July 1 before the NARBA subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

We wish to register strong opposition to ratification of this treaty. Our organ- 
gation has for years demanded improved reception of clear-channel radio sta 
tions with very little, if any, success, 

Our farmers in southern California, and in Arizona as well, depend on KFI 
to provide the only authoritative all-round farm reporting service, including the 
very important frost warnings, 

Since the 1946 interim agreement which allowed Cuba to operate on KFI’s 
frequency of 640 kilocycles, there have been complaints of interference, much 
more interference than had been anticipated. It is our understanding that the 
proposed NARBA treaty allows this bad situation to continue, 

Since we believe nothing should stand in the way of much needed improvements 
in KFT reception we request that Cuba be taken off 640 kilocycles. We request 
that the NARBA treaty be sent back to the State Department and be renegotiated 
in line with the needs of American farmers and people receiving borderline radio 
reception at present 

We would be pleased if this letter be made a part of the record of the NARBA 
hearing 

Very sincerely, 
WitrtamM H. Eastrwoop, 
Rarceutive Sceeretary 


San Dieco CouNry FArM PuREAU, 
San Diego, Calif., June 24, 19538 
Hon. CHARLES W. ToBrY, 
United States Senate, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR Torrey : We would like to urge that you hold hearings in regard to 
clear channel radio service to American farmers. Any concessions to foreign 
stations which interfere with American stations, is of great concern to the 2,000 
members of the San Diego County Farm Bureau. 

One of the most important services rendered to farmers in California, 1s the 
fruit frost warning service which is carried on through clear channel station, 
KI Any shielding of the power which transmits this service can mean mone- 
tarv losses to the farmers 

Other informational services, such as latest developments on the farm front, 
market news, and so forth, are also of vital interest to farmers, and reach many 
of them in San Diego Country through clear channel station KF I, 

We therefore urge that you give every consideration to the American stations 
and their efforts to maintain their clear channel rights against foreign competi- 
thon 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CLARK, Naeccutire Secretary. 


TENNESSEE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Columbia, Tenn. July 2, 19538 
Mr. C. C. O'Day, 
Clerk, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. O' DAY: According to your telegram of June 28, 1953, subcommittee 
hearings on the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement were post 
poned to July S and 9 with the representative of the Tennessee Farm Bureau 
to be heard on July 9, 1958. T regret very much that this conflicts with the date 
of our Southern Farm Bureau Training School for which commitments have 
already been made, thus preventing appearance of either Mr. Dodson or myself 
before the subcommittee. 

1 am enclosing copies of the testimony or statement which has been prepared 
for Mr. Dodson to present before the subcommittee. I would like to request 
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that this statement be filed and inserted in the record as a part of the hearing 
regarding the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. Farm Bureau 
members in Tennessee are very much interested in this agreement and vigorously 
oppose its ratification as it is now written. 

We will appreciate the committee’s consideration of our views as expressed 
in the attached statement 

Yours truly, 
Tom J. Hiren, President 


SrATEMENT oF K. C. Dopson, Dirrkectok oF ReSEARCH, TENNESSEE FARM BUREAL 
FEDERATION, ON THE NortTH AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMEN' 


Iam K. C. Dodson, director of research for the Tennessee Farm Bureau Fed 
eration, with offices located in Columbia, Tenn. The Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation is comprised of county farm bureaus in 94 of the States 95 counties 
with a total membership of over 47,750 farm families 

In the beginning, may I thank your committee for giving me the opportunity 
to present the views of Tennessee Farm Bureau members in regard to the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. Tennessee farmers are vitally 
interested in this agreement because of the effect it could have on radio service 
and particularly on the clear-channel station service in our aren upon which 
we are so dependent for agricultural information, market and other reports, and 
entertainment. Station WSM, Nashville, Tenn., being a clear-channel station, 
is our main source of uninterrupted, interference-free, clear broadcasting service. 
In Tennessee we pick up many of the clenr-channel stations of the United States, 
but over the years farmers throughout Tennessee have come to rely upon station 
WSM and its clear-channel service for agricultural information and entertain 
ment. Reception is good to fair in most of the States. However, there are 
areas in the State with extremely poor radio reception. Technically, I cannot 
explain it, but our farm people are under the impression it is caused by lack of 
power of the station. We have hoped for several years that this could be 
corrected, whatever the trouble-may be. 

Extensive fieldwork by the farm director of station WSM means much to our 
farm people. His presence at farm functions, visits, and interviews with 
individual farmers has created wide interest in the station's farm programs 
It has further increased the farmers’ reliance upon WSM and cemented relation 
ships between the station and the farmers. The many daily informational and 
educational farm and home programs, including market news and reports, agri 
cultural highlights, and farm newscasts, are listened to regularly by farmers 
throughout the State. The timing of these programs by the station to coincide 
with farmers’ available listening time is greatly appreciated and is recognized 
by farmers as evidence of the station’s desire to be of service to rural people. 
Farm Bureau members expressed this feeling on November 7, 1941, in annual 
convention in Chattanooga, Tenn... when they adopted the following resolution: 

“We recognize the radio today as an almost indispensable instrument of news 
service and education as well as entertainment in our farm homes. We also 
recognize the importance of having at least one broadcasting service located in 
our own State to which we may tune our radios at any time and hear its program 
without interference and confusion resulting from other broadcasts. For the 
above reasons as well as in just recognition of the fair and courteous treatment 
which they have always accorded our farmers, we wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to the management of WSM for their services to the agricultural interests 
of our State and urge that it be maintained as a c¢lear-channel station for 
broadcasting.” 

A desire for better radio service on the part of the farm people from areas 
in the State with very poor reception has often been the topic of discussion 
in farm-bureau meetings. All have recognized that all areas of our State should 
have clear broadcasting service, free from interference and confusion. In 
simple farmer language, we believe the answer to be in increased power. This 
was set forth in a resolution adopted November 17, 1948, in annual convention, 
and from which I quote: 

“* * * We are opposed to any action tending to reduce the number of clear 
channel stations at present serving rural America. 

“We hope that a plan may be worked out whereby clear-channel stations may 
be given more power in order that they can offer an even better service to rural 
areas.” 
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The North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement first came under dis 

ussion in farm-bureau meetings and among farmers in Tennessee during the 
summer and fall of 1951. Asa result, the following resolution pertaining to the 
agreement was adopted at the annual convention on November 14, 1951: 

“We continue our support of clear-channel radio stations and urge the Federal 
Communications Commission to permit these clear-channel stations to operate on 
ufficient power to provide good service to all farm areas, 

“It is further emphasized that in the North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement signed November 15, 1950, at Washington, D. C., the United States 
Government delegation failed to protect adequately United States clear-channel 
stations. We believe the proposed treaty is unfair to those who live and work 
on the Nation’s farms; that needless concessions were made to foreign nations, 
chiefly Cuba; such concessions severely harming radio service to farmers. 

“Another objectionable feature in the proposed treaty is the fact Mexico is not 
a signer of the agreement. Because Mexico’s radio operations affect more United 
States stations than does any other foreign country, a radio treaty without Mexico 
seems impractical and unrealistic. We therefore oppose this treaty and ask our 
Senators to oppose its ratification.” 

As farm-bureau members view this agreement, they do not see why our Govern 
ment would enter into an agreement which so obviously is to the detriment of 
farm people. Nor does it seem feasible to say that an agreement of North Ameri 
can countries has been reached when all countries have not agreed to participate. 
We feel such an agreement or arrangement can only lead to further disagreement 
and dissatisfaction. Wein Tennessee are particularly conscious of the fact that 
Mexico is not a participant in this agreement. We well remember a few years 
back when Mexican stations came into our area loud and clear at the expense of 
some of our own stations to which we desired to listen. 

As a segment of the American population dependent upon radio for news, 
information, and entertainment, and as the segment almost solely dependent 
upon clear-channel service for good service and reception, we wish to firmly state 
our opposition to any action which would tend to jeopardize this service in any 
way. We wish, further, to state our desire for increased power and improved 
reception for our present clear-channel service. For the protection of the interest 
of farm people in good radio service, and in the belief that the proposed North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement would not be beneficial to rural 
people, we sincerely urge that this committee and the Senate oppose ratification 
of this agreement. 


VENTURA COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Ventura, Calif., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Tosey: It has just been brought to our attention that hearings on 
the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Treaty are slated to begin 
before the NARBA Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
May 4, 1953. 

The Ventura County Farm Bureau, an organization of over 1,200 farm families, 
would again like to voice our objections to the NARBA Treaty ratification. We 
object to the treaty because it permits duplication of KFI’s clear-channel fre- 
quency by Cuba and limits KFT in making future improvements in signal to rural 
areas by restricting KFI’s signal in the direction of Cuba. Coachella Valley 
and Imperial Valley are desperately in need of better reception. These and 
many more rural areas, both in California and Arizona, would be greatly affected 
hy any interference from the direction of Cuba or by restricting the signal from 
KFI being sent in that direction. 

We object to the treaty because it allows Cuba an unnecessary buildup in 
number of radio stations. The 1946 agreement allows Santa Clara, Cuba, to 
operate on KF I's frequency of 640 kilocycles. This has caused much more inter- 
ference than was anticipated, making reception very poor in many rural areas. 
The NARBA Treaty now pending allows Cuba to continue on 640 kilocycles and 
restricts KFI in the direction of Cuba, as well. 

We object because Mexico and Haiti are not parties to the agreement. Mexico 
must be a party to any treaty, as her radio desires are most significant to the 
many listeners in California and other Western States, 
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Due to the reasons listed above, the Ventura County Farm Bureau 
that the NARBA Treaty be sent back to the 
Very truly yours, 


requests 
State Department for renegotiation. 


ELMER W. SoLomon, 
Hrecutive Secretary. 


UNITED STATES CUBAN SUGAR COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C... July 14, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosey, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 


DEAR SENATOR ToBEY: According to information received by the United States 
Cuban Sugar Council, Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, master of the National Grange, 
in his testimony July 9, 1953, before the subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee considering the North American 
Agreement, stated: 

“The State Department is in a perfect position to bargain realistically with 
all of our North American sister nations in the interest of a square deal for all 
Need I remind anyone here that we, for instance, have a sugar agreement with 
Cuba? I would assume that any difficulty the Cuban Government might have 
with respect to regulating its radio industry could be easily overcome if pressures 
were brought to bear with respect to our sugar imports from that nation (and I 
assure you I do not intend abusive use of this or any economic power in our 
hands any more than I intend to tolerate abuse or transgression 
farmers’ AM radio rights).” 

The council takes no position regarding the merits of the proposed broadcast- 
ing agreement. It is, however, strongly opposed to any suggestion that the 
United States should use economic pressure, or the threat of such pressure, in an 
attempt to coerce Cuba with respect to a radio agreement. Adoption of such,a 
proposal might very well prove to be the first step in a trade war which would 
be damaging to both the United States and Cuba. 

The statement that the United States has “a sugar agreement with Cuba” is 
incorrect. United States imports of sugar from Cuba are subject to an import 
duty imposed by this country, and a quota arrangement established by the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended. The import duty of 50 cents per 100 pounds is part of 
a reciprocal trade agreement between the two countries In this agreement, 
which is part of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, each country has 
made concessions to the other. The United States admits sugar from Cuba at a 
slightly lower rate of duty than is applied to sugar from other countries, except 
the Philippines. Cuba, in turn, grants preferential tariff rates on many com- 
modities imported from the United States. The concessions granted by Cuba to 
the United States are at least as vainable as those granted by the United States 
to Cuba. The sugar quotas were established by United States law. 
sugar agreement, as such, with Cuba. 

Sugar quotas, ever since they were first established by the United States in 
1984, have been much more favorable to domestie sugar-producing areas than to 
Cuba, relative to the past performances of those areas. In 1952, for instance, 
Cuba was permitted to send only about 3 million tons of sugar to the United 
States for consumption here. 


Regional Broadcasting 


ohn our own 


There is no 


This is 20 percent less than the average quantity 
imported from Cuba by this country during the period 1925-29, 28 percent less 
than in 1947. Quotas were not in effect in either of these periods. Supplies 
from domestic areas in 1952 were 57 percent larger than their average for 
1925-29. 

In spite of this, Cuba is still the largest single source of supply of sugar for 
United States consumers, furnishing about 40 percent of the total quantity used 
here during the past 5 years, 1948-52. Without the large and dependable supply 
of sugar from Cuba, housewives and industrial users of sugar in this country 
would be seriously handicapped. 

During both World Wars, producers of sugar in Cuba increased their output 
substantially at the request of the United States, in order to help meet the 
increased needs of consumers here. They, thereby, averted much more serious 
shortages in this country than those actually experienced. Cuba also made 
additional supplies of sugar available to the United States when a shortage 
threatened to develop shortly after the outbreak of fighting in Korea. During 
these periods of emergency, the needed increase in supplies could not be obtained 
from any other source, 
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In view of these circumstances, there can be no justification for any suggestion 
that the United States bring pressure to bear on Cuba by threatening to interfere 
with imports of Cuban sugar. Such action against a nation which has co- 
operated repeatedly and effectively with the United States in meeting the prob- 
lems of sugar consumers here would indicate a total lack of appreciation of the 
efforts of the Cuban people to meet the needs of the United States for sugar. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy A. BALLINGER, Secrtary. 

Members of the council: Central Altagracia Sugar Co., Central Hormiguero 
Sugar Co., Central Violeta Sugar Co,, Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co., Guantanamo 
Sugar Co.. Manati Sugar Co., Miranda Sugar Co., Punta Alegre Sugar Corp., 
The American Sugar Refining Co., The Cuban-American Sugar Co., The Francis 
co Sugar Co.. The New Tuinucu Sugar Co., United Fruit Co., Vertientes 
Camagiiev Sugar Co 

These companies, the stockholders of which are predominantly United States 
citizens, produce about 40 percent of the total output of sugar in Cuba. 


WISCONSIN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Vadison 1, Wis., April 28, 1953 
Senator Toney, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Scnate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SeEnAtror Toney: Our organization is greatly concerned regarding the 
ratification of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. This, 
we feel, can be very injurious to radio reception now enjoyed by rural people. 

Many of our clear-channel broadcasting stations broadcast full daily schedules 
of farm-service programs, which are important not only to agriculture but to our 
tétal econom) We feel that market reports, weather forecasts, and broadcasts 
of other vital farm news and information would be seriously impaired if the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement is ratified. 

In view of the above, I am voicing objection to ratification of this agreement 

Very truly yours, 
Curtis Haren, President. 
CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 17, 1953. 
Hon, CHartes W. Tosey, 
Chairma VARBA Subcommittee, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Washington, D. ¢ 


DeAR Senaror: It has been brought to our attention your committee has 
scheduled hearings on the NARBA treaty for July 1 and 2, 1953. 

The California State Grange adopted a resolution, during a State Grange 
convention, opposing ratification of this treaty by the United States Senate. 

\s the treaty is now written, it provides for concessions to other countries 
Which will seriously interfere with clear-channel broadcasts to rural areas in 
California. In some areas where there is danger of frost damage to crops, pro- 
ducers rely on radio stations for information and frost danger warning. 

It can be readily understood when there is danger of a loss of his crop, and a 
farmer is listening to a radio program giving a frost warning and the program is 
suddenly interrupted by someone speaking in a foreign language, not only does 
this greatly disturb the producer, but if the frost warning is not received, it 
micht result in a heavy loss to his crop. In order to have satisfactory broad 
casts to rural areas, it is necessary that not only must clear-channel stations be 
maintained but, if possible, their coverage should be extended. It has been 
reported there have been interruptions in southern California by broadeasts from 
another country 

For the reasons stated above, we most respectfully request the NARBA treaty 
be not ratified, but that it be returned to the Department of State for further 
negotiation 

If the hearings are held on July 1 and 2, 1953, we request this letter be made 
a part of the record 

Your careful consideration of the reasons why this treaty should not be ratified 
will be greatly appreciated 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE SEMNLMEYER, Waster. 
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Hlon. CHARLES W. Tosrey, 
The United States Senate, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
My DEAR SENATOR your attention to the North American Re 
gional Broadcasting Agreement I think you should consider the rural areas 10 
this matter. You would be acting in the interest of radio listeners in this area, 
if you will lend your efforts to the prevention of the ratification of this agree 






ment, and secure its return to the State Department for renegotiation 
We are all interested in the services that broadcasting has brought to the 
rural areas. 
Very truly yours, 


Senutor CHuarLes W. Tosey, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee, 
Nenate Foreign Relations Comittee, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Dear Senator Toney: Members of Iowa State Grange have heard that the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, as signed November 15, 1950, 
is to be discussed in some hearings scheduled in Washington, D. C., next week 

AS master of Lowa State Grange, I should like to reiterate what has previ 
ously been consistently pointed out in the National Grange resolutions as well as 
those in lowa and othep States; namely, that we vigorously oppose the treaty 
as signed and object strongly to anything that might lead to a breakdown of the 
clear channel stations which are presently serving agriculture so well We 
feel that anything that would reduce or impair the radio and TV service 
provided to farm families by the clear-channel stations would be most unfor 
tunate 

We also believe that if anything further is to be done in regard to the 
control of radio and TV channels it should be done on the basis of 2 new treaty 
which would include Mexico and Haiti as well as other North American areas 
having radio stations. 

We hope, therefore, that when the question of the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement Comes up next week you will not permit anything to 
happen that would break down or interfere with the service presently rendered 
by clear channels to so many farm families in this Nation, some of whom 
would not otherwise get any radio service 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroip FE. Pace, Mastei 


NATIONAL GRANGE CLEAR CHANNEL RESOL( ON 


Whereas the United States Government delegation signed on November 15, 
1950, a North American Radio Agreement, which permits Cuba the shared use 
of six specific United States clear channels and furcher permits that nation to 
use all United States class I-A clear channels, subject to only theoretical 
protection for our stations; and 

Whereas the treaty permits, also, the shared use of United States class I-A 
Clear channels in Jamaica and the Dominican Repub] and 

Whereas the treaty does not include Haiti or Mexico, the second largest user 
of radio in North America, and is therefore not truly a regional agreement; 
and 

Whereas experience with Mexico at the Washington North American Regional 
Broadeasting Conference in 1950 revealed her exorbitant demands prior to he 
walkout, it is a foregone conclusion that any future adherence by her wil 


be conditioned on tremendous sacrifices to United States dio service to the 
detriment of rural listeners; and 

Whereas nearby nations have received through a previous treaty and an in 
terim agreement their fair share and in some causes more than their fair share 


of radio channels; and 
Whereas the use of United States class I-A clear channels by foreign st: 


will cause interference to reception in rural areas in this country and also pre 
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clude on a number of clear channels the only means of improving rural radio 
coverage, numely the use of adequate power by clear-channel stations; and 

Whereas these class I-A clear channels have been the only medium through 
Which most farm families have been afforded dependable nighttime radio 
service in areas remote from cities; and 

Whereas city listeners in the United States have more than an adequate 
amount of radio broadcast coverage: and 

Wheeras the National Grange has gone on record many times in the past in 
favor of clear channels and sufficient power on them to serve rural and small 
town listeners better: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange in annual session in Atlantic City, N. J., 
reiterates its stand taken at the 1950 convention and vigorously protests this 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement as a gross injustice to the 
rural families of the United States and instructs the Washington office to 
oppose its ratification by the United States Senate 

Passed unanimousty by the National Grange in annual session at Atlanti: 
City N. November 23, 1951 


CLEAR CHANNEL RESOLUTIONS 
CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE RESOLUTION 


The California State Grange in annual session, S@n Jose, Calif., October 19, 
1951, hereby restates its firm position in support of clear channel radio stations 
Furthermore, we urge the Federal Communications Commission to permit thes« 
clear channel stations sufficient power to improve coverage to vast farm and 
other sparsely settled areas now receiving little or no radio service. 

In November 1049, the California State Grange called for protection of the 
rights of rural radio listeners in negotiations with foreign countries. In the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement signed November 15, 1950, 
at Washington, D. C., the United States Government delegation failed to protect 
adequately United States clear channel stations, the radio service upon which 
most farmers rely The California State Grange terms the proposed treaty 
very unfair to those who live and work on the Nation’s farms. The needless 
concessions made to foreign nations, chiefly Cuba, will severely harm radio serv 
ice to farms and will block improvement of that service because of limitations 
oh power increases 

Also, Mexico is not a signer of the proposed treaty and because of our geo- 
graphical position, Californians have much to fear from Mexican radio opera- 
tions. Krom past experience it is believed that her demands will be excessive if 
she ever signs the treaty. A treaty without Mexico is impractical and un 
realistic 

The California State Grange hereby reiterates its unqualified opposition to 
this treaty and calls upon California’s United States Senators to oppose vigorous- 
lv its ratification 


MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE 


The Michigan State Grange in annual session assembled resolves as follows 

We call for the retention of United States clear channel stations and ask that 
adequate power be granted in order to permit them to bring better radio service 
to farms and small town areas throughout the nation. 

The Washington Conference on North American regional broadcasting re 
sulted in the signing on November 15, 1950, of an agreement that is not in the 
best interests of rural and small town areas in the United States. Unnecessary 
and exorbitant concessions were made to foreign nations, especially to the little 
island nation of Cuba. The Michigan State Grange believes that the farmers’ 
needs were not properly considered and that much harm will result to rural 
radio service in this Nation if the proposed treaty is ratified 

In addition to the concessions made to Cuba and other nations, the treaty 
is incomplete inasmuch as Mexico, the second largest user of radio in North 
America, is not a signatory Her demands were excessive during the confer- 
ence before she bolted the session, and it is expected that those demands will be 
insisted upon if she ever agrees to adhere to the provisions of the treaty. Mexico 
therefore poses a great threat to rural radio service in this nation. 

Therefore, the Michigan State Grange calls upon Michigan’s Senators to 
eppose firmly the ratification of the treaty in the United States Senate. 








~~ 
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Oulo STATE GRANGE, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 1, 1958 
Senator CHARLES W. Toney, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C 

DEAR SENATOR Toney: I am writing you regarding the NARBA treaty hearings 
that you and the members of your committee have called fer July 8 and 9, 1953 

The Ohio State Grange does not question your judgment in calling such a 
hearing. This organization, however, is deeply concerned about the gradual 
retraction that has taken place with respect to the radio clear channels. As you 
probably well know, when the clear channels are eliminated, farmers are deprived 
of radio listening. This may not be true of all farmers, but it is true of a majority 
of them. We can see no reason for further jeopardizing the clear channels that 
have been allocated to clear channel stations by foreign treaty. We question 
whether or not this treaty was originally designed in a spirit of complete under 
standing of the results which would adversely affect the rural people of this 
country. 

It is for these reasons that this organization urges that you and the members 
of your committee not to ratify the NARBA treaty. We feel that it should be 
renegotiated. Furthermore, I would consider it a privilege if you would make 
this letter a part of the record at the time the hearings are held before your 
committee 

Thanks for your cooperation—best wishes 

Respectfully yours, 
BYRON FREDERICK, Mastes 


CALAVO GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 30, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Toney, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee, Senate Poreign Relations Committee 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DrAR SENATOR TOBEY: When the North American Regional Broadcasting Con 
ference hearings are held, we should like to voice our opposition to ratification 
of the NARBA treaty. 

Calavo Growers of California is made up of some 4,600 avocado growers in 
southern California. Production area extends from Santa Barbara on the 
north to the Mexican border on the south, and is within the transmitting area 
of station KFI, Los Angeles. 

KF I's frost warning service is extremely valuable to avocado producers in areas 
subject to freeze damage. We believe it would be a serious blow to southern 
California agriculture to permit any greater interference with KFI's transmission 
of agricultural broadcasting material, than is already the case Lf possible, inter 
ference with the KFI's signal, by broadcast originating at Cuba, should be 
restrained or eliminated. 

We hope your committee will see fit to oppose the NARBA treaty ratification 

Sincerely, 
Geo. B. HopgKIn, General Manage 


CHURCHILL & TEAGUE, 
Ventura, Calif., July 1, 1953 
Hon. CHaries W. Toney, 
Senaie Office Building, Washington 25, D.C 

Dear Str: We have learned that hearings on the North American regional 
broadcasting conference treaty are scheduled to begin before the NARBA subcom 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and wish to oppose ratification 
of the treaty. 

We are situated in a large and important citrus-growing region, where the 
ranchers are highly dependent upon the frost warnings, market reports, and 
other farm services broadcast by radio station KFI. Any impairment to the 
services would be detrimental to the area, and the treaty permits duplication 
of KFI’s frequency by Cuba. 

The permission by the 1946 agreement of Santa Clara, Cuba, to operate 
on KFI's 640 kilocycle has already caused much more interference than was 
anticipated, and the treaty now pending allows the situation to continue, restrict 
ing KFI in the direction of Cuba as well 
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Phe treaty allows Cuba an unnecessary buildup in the number of radio stations. 
\s further objection, Mexico and Haiti are not parties to the agreement, and 
M an radio desires are most significant to California and western listeners 

| se ine le this letter in the record of the NARBA hearings 


CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


COACHELLA VALLEY REALTY BOARD, 
Indio, Calif., June 26, 1958 


Re NARBA treaty hearing July 8, 1953, Hon. Charles W. Tobey, chairman, 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman of Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Deak Senator Witey: Attached herewith is a copy of a resolution passed by 


the Coachella Valley Realty Board, June 24, 1953. If you get the impression 
it we are going beyond the limits of our normal activity in organized real 
state, the writer wishes to assure you that the realtors in the Coachella Valley 


are interested in all phases of agriculture and anything that might impair the 
services upon which agriculture depends, particularly in these difficult times 
hen our whole agricultural economy seems to be going through a period of 
reevaluation 
lam sure that you, like hundreds of thousands of us, have listened to the 
agricultural programs involving all of our agricultural commodities and particu 
arly the weather reports and frost warnings provided by our radio station KEI 





lL am sure I do not have to remind you that in the last several years there 
san increasing number of very high frequeney stations using the Spanish lan 
guage which practically cover the dial From time to time this matter comes 
ip at farm meetings and causes considerable concern but nothing seems to be 
done about it Hence the resolution and the suggestion that until such time as an 
international arrangement can be worked out whereby the clear channel stations 
of America obtain some protection against foreign interference, that we do 


nothing unless it might be to increase the power of clear channel stations whereby 


they can, at least, compete with foreign interference which year by year becomes 





increasingly bad 
Please accept this resolution in a spirit of helpfulness with the suggestion that 
something be done to protect the services provided by radio station KEI which 
has become known as “the farmers’ station” in the West. 
Sincerely vours, 
JAMES I. EAStey, President 


ResoLurion ADOPTED BY COACHELLA VALLEY REALTY BoarRp 


\t the regular meeting of the Coachella Valley Realty Bourd as of this date, 
the matter of impaired reception from radio station KEI, Los Angeles, Calif., 
is discussed at length. Our membership is comprised of persons associated 


th the State and National organiaztions of realtors, and we are in constant 
touch with farmers and growers of the West. The Coachella Valley is one of 
the very few areas where vegetables are marketed throughout the winter months 
nd our farmers depend upon radio station KET for a variety of farm programs, 
entertainment, and very particularly the scheduled frost warnings and weather 
reports, Throughout the past several vears we note that there is an increasing 
mount of interference on KEIT’s wave length by foreign stations, using the J 
nish language. Realizing our limited knowledge of the mechanics of radio, 
e believe that for a long time now, America seems to have come out rather 





adly in international agreements, and feel it reasonable to suggest that when a 
matter of such grave importance as communications is under consideration, that 
ho attempt be made to conduct hearings unless other nations, such as the island 

Cuba and the Mexican Government are included, with the hope of working 
an international plan of operations : thus be it 

Resolved, That whereas the farmers and growers of the West have for many 

years depended upon radio station KFI, Los Angeles, for valuable information 


pertaining to all phases of agriculture, entertainment. educational programs 
neluding all agricultural commodities, and very particularly, weather reports 
nd frost warnings; and 


fi 
Whereas this service is increasingly impaired year after year by foreign 


stations using the Spanish language, we suggest that any hearings now under 
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consideration or being contemplated by NARBA, be postponed or abandoned 
until such time as a meeting or conference in which all foreign nations who 
broadcast on wave lengths which interfere with American stations, particularly 
station KFI, Los Angeles, can be arranged. We therefore urge that until such 
time as an international agreement cun be reached, that radio station KEI 
shall be given every possible assistance by any means Whatsvever, to reach 
the Coachella Valley with very materially increased power, or any other mechani 
cal means by which they can render a very important service for the farmers 
and growers of the West 
JAMES I, EASLEY, 
President, Coachella Valley Realty Board 


CROSLEY BROADCASTING CORP., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. July 8, 1953 
Hion. CHARLES W. Tobey. 
Chairman, Subcommittee, North American Regional Broadcasting 
tgreement, Committee on Foreign Relations, Washington, D. ¢ 

My Dear SENATOR ToRneEY: Because of the limited time available for hearings, 
it is impossible, of course, for all broadcasters to be heard on the instant pro 
ceedings on the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. Therefore, 1 
should like to submit our position in this communication, requesting respectfully 
its incorporation in the record of the hearings. 

Our company is strongly in favor of a treaty but the pending agreement is too 
defective to be acceptable to the United States. It represents a continuation of 
a policy of surrendering unnecessarily valuable broadcast facilities to other na 
tions, chiefly Cuba 

In attempting to be as brief as the subject will permit, the following reasons 
lead me to write to suggest the immediate return of the proposed treaty to the 
State Department for renegotiation : 

(1) The proposed treaty is incomplete, for it does not include Mexico, the 
second largest user of radio in North America, nor Haiti, small in physical size 
but making plans for large high-powered radio operations. Representations by 
the State Department as to workable bilateral agreements with Mexico and Hait 
are specious. All North American nations must be parties to one overall radio 
agreement if it is to be practical. 

(2) Since commencement of negotiations, September 21, 1949, numerous 
changes have occurred including (@) the change of administrations in the United 
States and Cuba; ()) the rapid development of television in the United States 
Cuba, and Mexico. It is understood that television now serves the entire island 
of Cuba (United States will never have such nationwide coverage) which should 
substantially reduce that nation’s requirements for AM radio frequencies. 

(3) Habana, a city smaller than Washington, DD. C., has 29 full-time stations 
now. The treaty gives her 31 and possibly more due to her reservation on the old 
650-mile rule, an old rule which precluded any country from assigning a station 
to a class I-A channel of another nation within 650 miles of the nearest point 
of the border between the two countries. The former rule meant internationally 
clear channels on class I-A frequencies, established to render nighttime service to 
rural and small-town America. Reservation by Cuba on this rule has precipitated 
opposition to the proposed treaty by United States farmers whose chief contact 
with the outside world is via the class I-A clear-channel radio stations. 

(4) All classes of United States stations, I-A and I—B clear channels, regions 
and locals, are threatened by the proposed treaty. 

(5) To improve radio service in the United States through the only practica 
means that exists, namely, higher power on clear channels, would require forma 
approval from other North American nations; this in spite of the fact that on 
her 6 I-A clear channels, Mexico is using currently power of 100 to 500 kilo 
watts whereas the most powerful United States stations are limited to 50 
kilowatts. 

The very substantial opposition to the proposed treaty by United States farm 
ers and broadcasters will, I am sure, preclude ratification. I have given this 
matter much thought, and it is my considered opinion that in the interest of all 
United States stations and the American people, especially the farmers, the pro 
posed agreement should be returned without delay to the State Department for 
renegotiation. 

Thank you for any consideration you may give our position 

Respectfully submitted 





WakpD L. QUAAL, Vice President 
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bP ARMERS GRALN DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF TOWA, 
Des Moines, lowa, May 6, 1958 
Hon. CHArLes W. Toney, 
The United States Senate, 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. 


Dean SENATOR: It is our belief that the clear-channel stations can continue to 
best serve the rural areas and small towns throughout America by haying ade 
quate power; therefore, we oppose the North American Regional Broadeasting 
Agreement as signed November 15, 1950, and ask that the treaty not be ratified 


b e United States Senat 
Sincerely 
Don E. Eptson, 
Lrecutive Secretary. 


HEARSH Bros., 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., June 30, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosry, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR ToBeEY: Attached is my statement against the proposed NARBA 
ireaty. L respectfully request that this statement be made a part of the record 
of the NARBA hearings before the NARBA Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

As | point out in my statement. we growers of the Yuma area need materially 
improved reception from KEI, the only authoritative farm station of the 
Southwest. My hope is that the State Department can make a completely new 
start and include the Government of Mexico in the negotiations. Mexico is 
using high power now and very questionable products on their advertising. 
Mexico provides a real threat to the well-being of our young people. 

I trust that the sentiments of our growers in Yuma will be made known to 
every member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate. 

Very truly yours, 
Irwin L. HEARSH. 


STATEMENT BY IRWIN L. HEARSH, OF YUMA, ARIZ. 


I would like to request that the following statement be made a part of the 
record of the hearings on the NARBA treaty. 

Lam a citrus grower with 205 acres, principally of grapefruit, in the Yuma, 
Ariz., area, and also operate Hearsh Bros., distributors of citrus fruits, in Los 
Angeles. It has been my privilege to point out on two occasions previously, first 
to the Federal Communications Commission in 1946 and also to the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, that the growers of Yuma need 
improved radio reception from radio station KFT. 

We have experienced a marked expansion in the Yuma area since my last 
testimony. Citrus production has gone up rapidly as new acreage has gone in 
Lest estimates show we have more than 2,000 acres of citrus now in the Yuma 
district, located about 300 miles due east of Los Angeles. Total value of citrus 
produced in this area will run now more than a million dollars annually. 

With more acreage and continually faster means of transportation, the 
grower is in need of fast market information. KEI, in the heart of the market 
center, Los Angeles, is the station which supplies this information. It is the 
authoritative farm station of the Southwest. KFI is and has been to the 
farmer what the stock ticker is to the broker. On KFI’s noon farm program and 
early-morning 6:15 a. m. program the farmer hears what he may receive in the 
lending markets and this is a guide to what volume the grower sends. KFI's 
farm programing means many thousands of dollars to the grower. No other 
station is equipped to do this job, or possesses the know-how to accomplish the 
vetting of this information to the farmer. 

Another important need of the grower is protection from frost damage. The 
KFI nightly frost warnings, with the voice of authority, Mr. Floyd D. Young, at 
the microphone, are the farmers’ bible when it comes to protecting their frost 
tender crops. Needless firing is too expensive nowadays for a grower to put 
faith in a studio report on danger. The grower knows Floyd Young is right be 
cause he has prepared the report, and it takes faith in the report for a grower 
to know just when to take protective measures. 
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The tragedy of the KFI frost warnings is that growers in the Yuma area can- 
not hear them well enough. Reception on our desert, where noise level is high, 
is at best borderline. Growers are constantly asking for better reception of the 
KEE farm programs, frost warnings, market reports, and entertainment pro- 
vrams., 

With the expansion we are undergoing, we now have some 2,000 acres of 
citrus and protection as furnished by the KFI frost warnings is even more im 
portant to us. Only KEI is geared with the technical know-how and staff to 
give us the complete picture. This KFI frost-warning service is the product of 


of evolution, of trial and error, and only over KFL does the grower get the 
entire weather outlook In addition to a low-temperature forecast for each 
district, the KFI report gives the weather map summary for the western area 
including movement of storms off the Pacific. This is a most important side of 


the frost warnings and no other station even attempts to cover this situation 
nor do they have the ability to reach the farmer with their signal 

Let me cite a personal example of how the KFI frost warning protects. Two 
years ago we had a heavy freeze, but due to our ability to hear the KEI low 
temperature report, even though reception was very bad, we turned on the 
irrigation water, raised the temperature about 2 degrees and saved more than 
$5,000 worth of Valencia oranges on our Yuma ranch. The experience of other 
growers in Yuma has been the same. And the point I want to emphasize is 
that we have many new growers on new acreage who are going to need the 
KFI frost service from now on. These will be the forgotten men of the desert 
unless reception of KFI is improved, and improved very materially. 

I want to say that from an entertainment standpoint the Yuma area needs 
KEI. While on our particular ranch we can hear the local Yuma station, we 
think we are entitled to a choice of programs. Our receivers can easily pick 
up high-powered Mexican stations on several frequencies. These Mexican sta- 
tions seem to brag all the time about the mail they are getting from every 
Western State, and they are usually making an appeal to sell some doubtful 
patent medicine. Is this the situation that our United States Senate is going 
to allow to continue to exist? 

I am sure the answer would be a resounding “no” if the gentlemen of the 
NARBA subcommittee and the United States Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
inittee could personally hear the Mexican stations that blanket our airwaves in 
the Yuma area and all over the western United States. 

Clear-channel stations were set up to serve American rural areas with farm 
service and entertainment. Why are they not allowed sufficient power to give 
good reception? We have mountains and deserts out here, and we need better 
elear-channel reception. Kiel has shown for many, many years that they have 
the growers’ interest at heart. I say that nothing should be done to impair 
KFI's borderline reception but that it should be improved 

We are hearing more and more interference on the KFI wavelength instead 
of less. Spanish-speaking backgreund now is common right on KFI’s signal. 

If the NARBA treaty allows such a condition to continue, it must be sent back 
to the State Department and a completely new start made 

I urge the NARBA subcommittee to kill this proposed treaty, and thousands 
of western citizens join me in asking for improved reception from the station 
that provides the only authoritative farm service, KFI 


INDEPENDENT LIVESTOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 
June 16, 1958. 
Senator CHARLES W. Toney, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee, North American Regional Broadcasting 
tgreement, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Torey: As chairman of the subcommittee of the Senate for 
consideration of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, may 
we place our views before you and through you to the members of your com 
mittee? 

We feel that certain of the provisions of the agreement restrict and somewhat 
impair the services of many of our broadcasting stations. We are somewhat 
at a loss to know why such extensive and unnecessary concessions are made 
in order to just have an agreement. 

We believe that there is a place for an agreement, but do not believe that 
the services of our own stations, which are so helpful to our farmfolks, should 
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be impaired. We feel that farm and rural areas should have broader and more 
inclusive consideration than what the agreement provides. 

We encourage your committee not to ratify the agreement as it is presented 
to you and recommend that the prepared agreement be returned to the State 
Department for further consideration and renegotiation. 

We trust our viewpoint is constructive and that your committee will return 
the agreement to the State Department. 

Very truly yours, 
INDEPENDENT LIVESTOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 
R. Q. Smiru, Seeretary. 


Covina, Cauir, June 27, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TosBry, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee of Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senaror: As a farmer and a member of various farm organizations which 
have in the past opposed the NARBA Treaty as it affects clear-channel broadcast 
ing in this country, I want to again protest the ratification of this proposed treaty. 

Agriculture in Southwestern United States receives tremendous benefits from 
our clear-channel stations through up-to-the-minute weather, market, and frost 
reports. As good as reception is in some areas, there are locations that do not 
fare so well because of lack of power and by interference from foreign stations 

It seems ridiculous that our western stations should, by treaty, be permitted to 
have interference from foreign stations who have no interest in rendering any 
kind of public service, such as our local stations have endeavored to do in the 
past, 

Let’s negotiate such treaties in a way that will benefit domestic broadeasting 
so that it in turn can render a really worthwhile service to citizens of this 
country. 

May I again urge you to oppose ratification of the NARBA Treaty in favor of 
negotiations more beneficial to the American people as a whole. 

Sincerely) 
VERNE JOBE. 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCER, 
Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Toney, 
Scnator From the State of New Hampshire, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senaror Torry: It has come to my attention that the United States 
Senate plans to ratify the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, 
which would seriously impair the effective broadcasting of America’s clear- 
channel stations 

Most of these clear-channel stations carry a complete daily schedule of market 
reports which are important not only to American agriculture but to our total 
economy. Listeners in rural areas depend upon these reports in the conduct of 
their marketing operations 

Ratification of the NARB Agreement, it seems to me, will be giving away some 
of America’s prestige to other nations. The logical effect would be wildeat radio 
with such interference that it would deprive rural listeners of vital information. 

We urge you to give a complete and impartial analysis to this agreement when 
it comes before you for consideration, > 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. SAmPrTER, Editor 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
June 25, 1953. 
Hlon. CHARLES W. Tosry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DreEAR SENATOR Toney: We are informed that your committee having to do 
with the North American Regional Broadcasting Association is holding a hearing 
on July & and 9, at which time corsideration will be given to ratification of the 
treaty relating to the regulation of broadcasting stations in the United States 
and adjacent countries 
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We are further informed that one of the proposals in this treaty would confirm 
the interim agreement now existent, which gives Cuba a high-powered station 
on 640 kilocyeles, thus duplicating clear-channel station Kil here in Los Angeles. 

As indicated in correspondence with you in April 1948, we are concerned in 
this matter because of the important part our clear-channel broadcasting is 
playing in contributing not only to entertainment but, more particularly, to 
weather and other informational reports in some of our rural areas in southern 
California. Especially important is what is known as the fruitfrost broadcasting 
service, whereby our growers are advised nightly during the winter months 
regarding temperature conditions as a guide to the heating of their orchards and 
other crops to protect against freezing. 

Furthermore, KFI has maintained a service for many years to farmers through- 
out its reception area in which educational and other instructive data is broad 
east. Men trained in agricultural matters have successively been employed to 
conduct this semitechnical service and, therefore, it has been of greater value 
than could be expected through irregular handling by announcers not familiar 
with agriculture. Obviously, it is not possible for smaller stations in many 
of our farm areas to employ this kind of talent and maintain such services. 

Some of our farm people advise that since the Cuban station has been in 
operation on a high-power signal at 640 kilocycles there has been interference 
with the reception from KFI. Also, the present limitation on KFI’s signal results 
in less than satisfactory reception in some of our more remote areas. Accord 
ingly, we feel quite strongly that the continuing of the present agreement and 
particularly, the confirming of it into a treaty, would mean only that many of 
our farm people and others in the more remote areas would be denied a service 
which they could rightfully expect in this modern day of radio broadcasting. 

We trust, therefore, that if the proposed treaty is agreed to it will be on a 
basis that will not grant privileges to people elsewhere at the expense of our 
own folks. 

Sincerely, 
Harotp W. Wricui, General Manager 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND MARKETS, 
Rochester, N. Y¥., April 30, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES W. Toney, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ‘TOBEY: I understand that there is an agreement coming up 
hefore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for ratification, which was signed 
in Washington on November 15, 1950, which most certainly will interfere with 
the best interests of clear-channel radio stations in the United States. 

As one who is interested in marketing, particularly of New York State farm 
products, I would ask that you consider this agreement very carefully, remem- 
bering that our clear-channel radio stations have been offering a real service to 
the agriculture of the Nation in the way of broadcasting market reports covering 
conditions, prices, and other pertinent information together with weather infor- 
mation, spray services, and spot news concerning harvesting, which are of vital 
importance to everyone connected with the marketing system for farm products 
I understand that this agreement contains extensive concessions to North Amer 
ican countries which will cause considerable interference to our clear-channel 
stations from Cuba, Haiti, and other foreign radio stations, 

I hope that you will agree that nothing should be done to interfere with the 
effectiveness of the valuable work being done by these clear-channel stations to 
the agriculture of our section and, therefore, urge that you oppose the signing 
of this treaty as not being in the best interest of our clear-channel stations 

Respectfully yours, 
H. H. DUNCAN, A8sistant Director. 


NEW YorK Strate HorvricuLtrural Socrery, 
Lockport, N. Y., April 29, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosey, 
Washington, D.C. 
DraR SENATOR Tosney : We understand the North American Regional Broadeast- 
ing Agreement which is coming up for ratification before your committee would 
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permit other North American countries to broadcast on frequencies which are 
being used exclusively by clear-channel stations at the present time. 

As you may or may not know, our rural people are very dependent on these 
clear channels, especially fruitgrowers who utilize them early in the morning to 
determine their growing practices, spray operations, and the like, for the day 
ahead and sometimes for the night. This is especially important because of 
weather reports and the information which goes along with them from out 
research and extension workers. 

These channels are also used for making market reports available to farmers 
and this is extremely important. 

Reception is not always too good in rural areas, with equipment farm people 
have. We are much concerned that there will be interference if not outright 
blotting out of information we may want. 

We urge you not to ratify any RBA treaty until this matter is given thorough 
investigation and something is done to protect our sources of informatior 

Sincerely yours, 
DD. M. DALRYMPLE, Secretary 


NeW YorK STAteE VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Cutchogue, Long Island, N. Y., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Torey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C 


Dear SENATOR Torey: It has been brought to my attention that the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement is coming up for ratification before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

While the vegetable farmers of this State believe thoroughly in cooperating 
with other North American countries in all ways, still it seems as though 
time and time again that our industry is one that suffers most under some of the 
agreements. In view of this fact we suggest that careful consideration be given 
on the possible adverse effects of this agreement on agriculture. We feel that 
the clear-channel stations play a very important part in our day-to-day opera 


tion. As someone has said, “If it were not for weather, insects, and disease, 
there would be nothing to farming.” Certainly much of our recent high produe- 


tion can be credited to last-minute and advance information on both weather and 
spraying which could only be possible through radio information. 
Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN WICKHAM, President. 


ORANGE CoUNty WATER DIstRICcT, 
Santa Ana, Calif., June 19, 194.3. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TosBey, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: This is to enter a vigorous protest against any program that would 
in any respect interfere with KFI reception in this western section of the United 
States, 

The service rendered agriculture by KEI is without parallel in this area. 
Frost, weather, and market reports are most vital to our welfare. Any inter 
ference with this service would create a serious blow to our economic well-being. 

May I request this letter be made a part of record. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. Criun, Anaheim, Calif 


RANCHO SANTA MARIA, 
Peoria, Ariz., June 22, 1953, 


Hon, CHaries W. ToseEy, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. (C. 


DEAR SENATOR TOBEY: I want to make a statement to the NARBA subcom- 
mittee against the proposed NARBA treaty. It is my understanding hearings 
will be held July 1 and 2 in Washington, D. C., and I regret not being able to 
appear personally. Therefore, I request that this statement be made a part 
of the record of the NARBA treaty hearing. 
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I am a citrus grower of Peoria, Ariz., farming approximately 310 
and I have grown citrus for the past 15 years. As you muy know, citrus 
growers of California and Arizona have depended upon the frost-warning 
service of radio station KFI as the fastest possible means of preparing for 
freezing temperatures. Hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of crops have 
been saved by this timely service. 


acres, 


The Yuma, Ariz., area is particularly interested in the KFI nightly frost 
warnings, us their citrus plantings are steadily increasing. Growers over there 
tune the service regularly but there are many complaints on reception. Noise 
level in deserts is high, and such a specialized service as the KFL low-temperature 
estimates must be heard distinctly by the grower. Also, the grower must have 
contidence in the accuracy of the report, and Mr. Floyd Young deserves much 
credit for developing this technical service for all citrus areas. Mr 
voice means a great deal to the grower. 
temperature estimates given. 

As our Arizona agricultural economy expands the need for more market 
information and faster delivery of information is most important to farmers. 
We need all the news of market conditions we can get from the market center 
of Los Angeles. In Arizona we produce millions of dollars of perishables, and 
increasingly our growers need fast market information, KFI's 
Los Anzeles enables it to give fast service on conditions there—prices and the 
like—and growers need these data as guides to shipment the following day 
or for the immediate future. The problem is reception of KFI at present. 
While the farm programs of KFI and the frost warnings are listened to in 
many sections of Arizona, still the overall reception is very poor. Our growers 
need these clear-channel services and are entitled to them. 

The NARBA treaty prevents any substantial increase in signal strength of 
KFI in the direction of Arizona. Therefore, for the reasons I have outlined 
I wish to oppose ratification of this treaty. I urge the committee to send the 
treaty back to the State Department for renegotiation. We should have a 
treaty that protects the rights of growers and all rural people of this great Nation 
We urge KFI be granted sufficient power to reach all growers needing its farm 
services. 

Yours very truly, 


Young’s 
It stands for absolute accuracy of the 


location in 


LAWRENCE MEHREN. 


Gro. J. RICHARDSON POULTRY BREEDING FARM AND HATCHERY, 
Redlands, Calif., June 22, 19538. 


Senator CHARLES W. Toprey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: It is my understanding that the NARBA hearings are to be 
heard before subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
July 1, 1953. 

I very emphatically object to the ratification of this treaty, as it permits 
duplication of KFI’s frequency by Cuba. We are in a location that is influenced 
by desert hot air and heat, and have a hard enough time getting our frost 
warnings and market reports as it is, without the possibility of interference 
from Cuba. I have heard of some farmers in the Lmperial Valley who do receive 
interference from Cuba. Why must this situation be tolerated? 

May I suggest this treaty not be ratified and that it be sent back to the State 
Department for renegotiation. 

I should like to have my protest made a part of the record of the NARBA 
hearings. 

Any further information that I can furnish you will be gladly 

Very truly yours, 


Relations Committee about 


done. 


MARSHALL G. RICHARDSON. 


PICAYUNE, MIss., April 22, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosey, 


United States Senator, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR TorEY: Through the news about you and the radio commen 
taries and the hope that you would some day help to straighten out some of the 
situations in this part of the country, I feel as though I know you personally ; 
and therefore, do not hesitate to request that you fully consider the impact of 
the radio treaty which I understand your committee is now considering. 
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There is one thing that farmers and all others who live in rural areas depend 
i great deal upon to keep them abreast of what is going on—not only in this 
country but in all part of the world—and that is their radio. I sincerely hope 
that your committee will not allow a change in our present radio reception by 
etting more Cuban stations broadeast so powerfully that we have to give up 
istening to American programs 

Quite a number of times I have to stop listening because some Mexican station 
is louder than the station I'm trying to get and if you let the Cubans have more 
power and stations, what will the Mexicans do? 

Let's keep the American airways—American 

Yours sincerely, 
LAMONT ROWLANDS 


INpIo, CALiF., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Topry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR Tosey: The Schell Ranch & Packing Co. has learned that 
hearings on the NARBA treaty are slated to begin before the NARBA Subeom- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on May 4, 1953. 

As the Schell Ranch & Packing Co. has in the past, we wish to point out that we 
again object to the NARBA treaty ratification. We object to the treaty because 
it permits duplication on KFI’s frequency by Cuba and limits KFI in making 
future improvement in signal to rural areas by restricting KFI’s signal in the 
direction of Cuba (which is also the direction of Coachella Valley and Imperial 
Valley—areas that need desperately much better reception). 

Our organization objects because the treaty allows Cuba unnecessary buildup 
in number of radio stations. 

Our organization objects because Mexico and Haiti are not parties to the 
igreement. Mexico must be a party to any treaty as her radio desires are most 
significant to listeners in California and Western States. 

The committee should be reminded that the 1946 agreement allows Santa 
Clara, Cuba, to operate on KFIT's frequency of 640 kilocycles and that this has 
eaused much more interference than anticipated. The NARBA treaty now 
pending allows Cuba to continue on 640 kilocycles and restricts KFI in the direc 
tion of Cuba, as well. 

We request the committee that our organization be allowed to testify. Spring 
farming practices make this a busy season of the year for our growers and 
executives in our organization and we ask that the hearings be postponed. 

We request, due to the objections we outline, that NARBA treaty be sent back 
to the State Department for renegotiation. 

Sincerely, | 
SCHELL RANCH & PACKING Co., 
Oscar E. MArtrin, Manager. 


TExAs SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
San Angelo, Texr., June 18, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Tosry, ’ 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee Senate Foreiqn Relations Committee, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DeaAR SENATOR ToBEY: It is my understanding that hearings will begin soon 
before your subcommittee on ratification of the North American Regional Broad 
casting Agreement which was signed on November 15, 1950, 

The rural people in this State feel very strongly that they would be seriously 
injured if this treaty is ratified. They depend greatly on the clear-channel 
stations. 

The enclosed resolution was unanimously adopted at our annual convention, 
November 28-30, 1949. We wish to again reaffirm our stand as expressed in that 
resolution. We urge that it not be ratified 

Sincerely yours, 


ERNEST WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT ANNUAL CONVENTIO ’ HE TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, SAN ANTONIO, ‘TEX., NOVEMBER 25-50, 1940 

We reiterate our previous stand in favor of clear-channel broadcasting sta 

tions and higher power on clear channels for adequate service to rural areas 

and we furthermore request that the State Department be instructed by the 

proper authority to maintain a firm position to protect the rights, radiowise, of 

the United States against further inroads by other North American countries 


Hon. CHARLES W. 'Tosey, 
Chairman NARBA Subcommittee, Senate Foreig Relatic Con thee 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 





Dear Srr: It is my understanding that your subcommittee he holding a 
hearing on the NARBA treaty ear! his onth and I fee hat u should 
consider certain objections to the treaty as proposed 

I oppose ratification of this treaty as in tl past for several reasons 

First, it is not at all necessary for Cuba to have the buildup in number o 
radio stations as allowed by the prop 

Second, I feel that such a treaty is entirely unworkable when Me » and 
Haiti are not parties to the treaty. Certainly Mexico with its close prox 
to California and the Western United States deserves consideratiot 

Third, by the 1946 treaty, Cuba is allowed operation on 640 kilocycles whic 
has been very detrimental in the satisfactory operation of Radio Station KI 
Los Angeles. 

By way of explanation, KFI and its fart rect« Mr. Nelson Melninch, have 
done and are continuing to do very ou tanding work in bringing to the v: 
millions of listeners in the Western States, a program of agriculiural enlight 
enment, both to the urban and farm people within the scope of KFT. Second 
to none, agriculture in California is dependent on KEI for many of the ite s of 
both the news and education which relate to our job of producing fo 


millions of people. 

KFI and its clear-channel broadcasting are of utmost importance to the 
California and Western States agriculture Any treaty that would in any way 
hinder the service they are now rendering the public of t! 
be in the best interests of our vast agricultural enterprise in 

As a farmer (one of thousands) in southern California, I 
tion of this treaty and that this protest be made a part of 
record. 

Very truly yours, 





» 


31st District AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION AND VENTURA CoUNTY Farr, 
Ventura, Calif., July 2, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY. 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR Str: We have learned that hearings on the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference Treaty are scheduled to begin before the NARBA 
Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and wish to oppose 
ratification of the treaty. 

We are situated in a large and important citrus-growing region, where the 
ranchers are highly dependent upon the frost warnings, market reports, and 
other farm services broadcast by Radio Station KFI. Any impairment to the 
services would be detrimental to the area, since the treaty permits duplication 
of KFI’s frequency by Cuba. 

Please include this letter in the record of the NARBA hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
L. E. Ver Husen, Seoretary-Manager. 


86063—53——21 
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Senator CHARLES W. ToBEY, 
Chairman, NARBA Subcommittee, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR SenaTOR: I am reliably informed that your committee will hold hearings 
July 1 and 2 on the proposed North American Regional Radio Agreement which 
was signed November 15, 1950. 

The dangerous situation created by the worst drought in Texas history makes 
it imperative that I remain close to my ranch interests. Since this situation 
makes it impossible for me to appear before your committee, I would like to take 
this means of expressing opposition to the proposed treaty. 

In the wide open spaces of west Texas, particularly the Highland and Big Bend 
country where my ranch is located, radio is far from adequate. Static is fre- 
quently louder than the program and our choice of programs is small. Interfer- 
ence from Mexican stations is frequent and irritating. We get our best reception 
from Texas’ clear-channel stations WOAI in San Antonio and WBAP and WFAA 
in Ft. Worth and Dallas. We rely upon the services of these stations to bring us 
the market reports, weather information and farm and ranch news which is so 
vital to our ranch operations. At their best the signals from these stations are 
only fair. 

Since these areas are thinly populated, I doubt if they could support additional 
radio stations with highly trained personnel to give us the kind of broadcast 
service we need. It seems to me the logical answer would be to grant higher 
power to these clear-channel stations so that these areas might be adequately 
served. Certainly any legislation or agreement which would preclude this 
improvement would be damaging to ranchmen who live in such areas. 

The fact that Mexico is not a party to NARBA is distressing to Texas ranch- 
men. It seems logical that in view of concessions to Cuba and others, Mexico 
would make even greater demands on our channels. We are already plagued 
with interference from stations which operate with greater power than our own 
United States stations. 

I would like to call attention to three resolutions passed by organizations in 
which I now hold or have held office. 

The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, of which I am imme 
diate past president, adopted the following in annual convention on March 15, 
1950: 

“We are informed that the State Department of the United States is considering 
treaties with foreign countries that would restrict the Federal Communications 
Commission in such a way that clear-channel stations, which mean so much to us 
who live outside of cities, would be badly curtailed if not entirely silenced. Bills 
carrying out such policies are also pending in the Congress; be it 

“Resolved, That this association vigorously protests against such restrictions, 
whether by treaty or statute, and, in self-defense, urges the Congress to take 
positive action that might be required to prevent destruction or curtailment of 
our clear-channel radio service; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be immediately forwarded to all Mem 
bers of the Congress from Texas and Oklahoma, to the Secretary of State, and 
to the Federal Communications Commission.” 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, of which I am a past president 
and director, passed the following resolution at our annual meeting in Novem- 
ber 1949: 

“We reiterate our previous stand in favor of clear-channel broadcasting sta- 
tions and higher power on clear channels for adequate service to rural areas: and 
we furthermore request that the State Department be instructed by the proper 
authority to maintain a firm position to protect the rights, radiowise, of the 
United States against further inroads by other North American countries.” 

The National Wool Growers’ Association, of which I am president, adopted the 
following resolution December 8, 1949: 

“The radio furnishes an important source of needed information to the 
ranchers, supplying them with market information and reports, weather reports, 
and other helpful news. 

“It has come to our attention that there is a move under way to break down 
clear-channel high-power stations which serve rural areas. We are reliably 
informed the State Department is discussing treaties with Cuba, Mexico, and 
possibly other countries which might result in the surrender of vital clear 
channels. 
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“We favor the retention of clear-channel high-power broadcasting stations. 
We insist the State Department be instructed to maintain a firm position to pro- 
tect the radio rights of the people of the United States.” 

I sincerely hope that you will reject the proposed NARBA treaty in favor of 
one which would not reduce our already inadequate reception and block improve- 
ment of reception by means of high power. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray W. WILLOUGHBY 





BACKGROUND STATEMENT Resp IN NARBA 

Today there are some 2,400 standard broac st stations ra ¢ in the United 
States and its possessions pursuant to ai i s Ib be 1} Communi- 
cations Commission These stations operat n 106 different { yuen channels, 
On 24 of the channels only 1 station operates on ea d ng the nigl 
time with power of 50 kilowatts. These sta \ I vi clear-channel 
stations and the frequenci re known as Class I-A cle nels. The remain 
ing stations operate on (1) class I-B clear chant s (whi 7 sed ] class I-B 
and class II stations with from 2 to 5 stations oper ng s iltsame sly on the 
same channels at night with powers ranging from 250 wa o 50 kilowatts), 
(2) regional channels (on each of which several class ITT stations operate at 
night with powers not in excess of 5 kilowatts) and (5) cal channels (upon 


each of which many stations operate at night with powers not in excess of 
watts). 

All stations render what is known as groundwave service which is available on 
a consistent basis during the day and night. However, large areas and popula 
tions are located beyond the range of groundWave service during the day and 
night. During the nighttime, 60 percent of the land aren of the United States 
within which over 23 million people reside, does not receive any acceptable 
groundwave service. The people residing in these “white” areas must rely on 
clear-channel skywave service which is generally available only after sunset for 
any radio service. Even larger numbers of people must rely on clear-chinnel 
Skywave service for any choice of services 

Most of the skywave service is provided by the class I-A clear-channel sttions 
which provide interference-free service in view of the fact that they are the 
only stations authorized by the Commission to operate on their respective fre 
quencies during the nighttime. Class I-B clear-channel stations, which have a 
limited number of other stations operating on their channels at night, render a 
fair amount of skywave service. Because of the mutually destructive interfer 
ence they cause to each other, the remainiz ; 
any Skywave service. 

In view of the above, any breakdown of the existing 24 I-A clear channels 
allowing other stations to operate at the same time during the nighttime) would 
result in tremendous interference in rural communities and small towns through 
out America. The existing service to these areas is presently inadequate, and 
the only practical means of improving service is the retention of all existing I-A 
clear channels and the granting of increased power to them so that farmers and 
small-town people will be able to enjoy at least some of the radio service the city 
people have day and night throughout the year Also, some of the Class I-B 
channels should be converted to class I-A channels and granted higher power 


on0 


ig classes of stations do not ‘ender 


In 1937 an international agreement was entered into among the countries of 
North America which regulated the international use of standard broadeast 
frequencies among the United States, Canada, Cuba. Mexico. end certain other 
North American countries. This agreement (known as NARBA) was revised 
and extended by the interim agreement of 1946 and expired in March ef 1949 

A new NARBA agreement was signed in Washington on November 1%), 1950, 
and it is now pending before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for con- 
sideration. Hearings are expected to be held in the near future before Senator 
Tobev’s subcommittee 

Although an agreement among the North American nations covering standard 
broadeasting is desirable, the NARBA agreement of 1950 should be returned to 
the State Department for renegotiation as the agreement contains extensive and 
unnecessary concessions to other North American countries, principally Cuba 
If the treaty were to be ratified, great injury would be caused to the American 
listening public, particularly listeners in rural and small-town areas throughout 
the country. In brief, the injury consists of (1) Interference which would be 
caused by Cuban and other foreign stations whose operation would be authorized 
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on United States class I-A clear channels, (2) provisions in the agreement which 
would effectively block much needed improvement of rural radio reception by 
the only available means, namely increases in the power used by United States 
class I-A stations, and (3) interference which would be caused to other classes of 
United States stations, particularly class I-B and regional. 

The NARBA agreement should not be ratified but should instead be returned 
to the State Department for renegotiation because: 

1. It threatens United States rural radio reception by giving Cuba the right to 
use 6 specific United States clear channels and actually all 24 United States clear 
channels. 

2. It permits Cuban expansion of service on class I-B, regional and local chan- 
nels to the present and future detriment of United States radio reception. By 
the proposed treaty, Habana gets at least 31 stations, more than any other city 
in the world. 

3. It offers additional threats to farm listeners in the United States through 
shared use of our clear channels by Jamaica and the Dominican Republic. 

4. Haiti and Mexico are not signatories of the treaty. If the treaty is ratified, 
Mexico, the second largest user of radio in North America, will have grounds for 
excessive demands upon the United States, in view of our concessions to the 
Caribbean island nations. Our hands will be tied for any future negotiations 
with Mexico. 

5. Further proof of the shortcomings of the proposed agreement may be found 
in the Secretary of State’s letter of transmittal of the new NARBA to the Presi- 
dent, which contains statements such as the following: 

“* * * The other countries participating in the new NARBA fare at least as 
well as they did under the previous agreement, and in many important respects 
their situation is substantially improved. The latter is particularly true in the 
case of Cuba and also, to some extent, in the cases of Canada, Jamaica, and the 
Dominican Republic. 

“* * * There are some features of the agreement which, from the viewpoint of 
the United States, are not wholly desirable and in some respects the agreement 
is not as favorable to the United States as was the original NARBA agreement 
of 1987.” 

6. During the more than 2 years since the agreement was signed, the growth 
of television and the extension of its service, particularly in Mexico, Cuba, and 
the United States, have been considerable. The agreement’s provisions should be 
reexamined in the light of these developments. 

7. The international political climate has changed. Since the treaty was signed, 
the administrations of three major North American governments (Mexico, Cuba, 
United States) have been replaced. 





WGN, Inc., 
Chicago 11, Ill., July 7, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES TOoBEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. CO. 


My Dear SENATOR: We join the great farm organizations of our country in 
urging you to oppose ratification of the North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement (NARBA) signed on November 15, 1950, which is now before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for consideration. 

Ratification of this agreement would be an abject surrender by the United 
States to wholly unjustified demands of Cuba. It would give priceless United 
States broadcasting facilities to Cuba which already has far more radio facilities 
than can be justified under any equitable standard. For example, Habana, with 
a smaller population than that of Washington, D. C., has far more radio stations 
(29 stations) than any other city in the world. Yet, under the agreement, Ha- 
bana is to be given two additional stations and a number of increases in power 
and shifts to lower frequencies for existing stations. 

The surrender of United States broadcasting facilities to Cuba would also en- 
courage demands from Mexico which, together with Haiti, is not a signatory to 
the agreement. How ean the United States refuse to be generous with Mexico 
after it has set such a precedent with Cuba? Mexico has an area of 800,000 
square miles and a population of 24 million compared to Cuba’s area of 44,000 
square miles and a population of a little over 5 million. 

The farm associations of the United States oppose the agreement because they 
realize it will seriously injure existing service to rural regions and will prevent 
much needed improvements in that service. 
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The agreement is supported by some broadcasters in the hope that they will 
be able to improve their own radio facilities (that is, full-time operations on clear 
channels) to the detriment of rural service. Informed broadcasters, who con- 
sider the broadcasting industry as a whole and the rural listeners, hold with 
the farm organizations that the agreement will damage and block improvement 
of rural service in the United States and will injure United States radio stations 
of all classes, large and small. 

We again urge you to oppose this useless surrender of the broadcasting facili- 
ties of the United States. 

Will you please incorporate this letter in the record of the hearing before your 
committee? 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK P. ScureEIBER, Manager, WGN. 


RALEIGH, N. C., June 29, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The ratification of NARBA would be entirely unjustifiable and a tremendous 
waste of our natural radio resources. I am convinced that the NARBA agree- 
ment is the very best arrangement for United States broadcasters as a whole. 
Best wishes. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
General Manager, Station WNAO. 


Cuicaeo, ILx., July 7, 19538. 
Senator CHARLES W. Tosey, 
NARBA Subcommittee, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate: 

We respectfully urge that the committee of which you are chairman vote 
against ratification of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, 
on which you are currently engaged in hearings. We feel this agreement con- 
tains extensive and unnecessary concessions to other countries, which in turn 
represent an injustice to rural people, particularly of our own country. It has 
been repeatedly demonstrated that these people rely principally on the type of 
radio service now available to them, and they have also repeatedly urged that 
no further deterioration of that service be permitted. We feel the effect of the 
proposed treaty would be to further deteriorate that service, and we therefore 
urge its rejection and the negotiation of one that will enhance rather than cur- 
tail the kind of radio service our rural population have found so important and 
to which we feel they are entitled. 

GLENN SNYDER, 
Vice President and General Manager, Radio Station WLS. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


A. SOURCES 
1. General 


All of the assignments listed are for Cuba except for assignments noted in 
parentheses. With respect to Cuba the locations referred to are Cuban provinces 
and are abbreviated. The provinces and their respective 1948 populations are 
as follows: 


L. V.—Las Villas = , . : 938, 581 


P. R.—Pinar del Rio : 398, 794 
Ha Havana 1, 235, 939 
M Matanza 361, O79 
Cte Oriente _. 1,356, 489 
Cam.—Camaguey ‘ . 487, 701 

Total 1. 778, 583 


The locations in parentheses are the other foreign countries concerned, with 
“DPD. R.” standing for the Dominican Republic. 
29. NARBA, 1941 

The assignments listed under this column are those set forth in executive 
agreement series 227 entitled “Recommendations of the North American Regional 
Radio-Engineering Meeting” signed at Washington, D. C., January 380, 1941, 
which was supplemental to the North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment of 1937 (treaty series 962) signed at Havana on December 13, 1937, and 
effective March 29, 1941. 

In the following instances the Cuban assignments set forth in the Washington 
Engineering Conference list did not accord with Cuba’s authorization under 
the 1941 NARBA: 


Frequency 1941 NARBA Washington Engineering Conference 
(TA 540 kilocyel Las Villas, class IA Las Villas, 0.25 kilowatt, class IT, 
(IB | 
1190 kilocycles | Habana, 15 kilowatts DA Habana, 0.25 kilowatt 
1560 kiloevcles Habana, class [IB Habana, 5 kilowatts class IT. 
(Regional): 1270 kilocycles Habana, 10 kilowatts DA Camaguey, | kilowatt. 


3. Interim agreement of 1946 


The assignments set forth under this column are based on the Cuban notifica- 
tions as of March 29, 1949, pursuant to a list furnished by Mr. Bruce S. Long- 
fellow of the Commission. The interim agreement was signed at Washington, 
D. C., February 25, 1946, became effective March 29, 1946, and is set forth in a 
State Department document entitled “Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1553.” 

In the following instances the Cuban assignment notified as of March 29, 1949, 
did not accord with Cuba’s authorization under the interim agreement: 


I 1eT 1946 interim agreement Mar. 29, 1949 notifications 
[A 
f Ot kilowatt DA None 
830 kilo Hav., 1 kilowatt DA Hav., 1 kilowatt; 5 kilowatts-LS, DA. 
ROK Can 1 kilo t DA None 
IB Ha 15 kil DA Hav kilow DA 
Re ' 
0 kil L. V., 15 kilowatts DA L. V 10 kil tts DA (15 kilowatts 
DA proposed 
Th Ote., 10 kilowatts DA Oo kilowatt 
( i L. V 5 kilo tts DA L. V., 15 kilowatts DA 
( , 10 kilowatts DA or 2 Hav., 5 kilowatts—LS, 1 kilowatt. 
I )k DA Ha 5 kil tt 
nr ‘ Can 10 kilowatts DA Cam., 5 kilowatt 
0 kilo Hav., 10 kilowatts DA or 2 Hav., 5 kilowatts-LS, 1 kilowatt. 
I evcles Cam., 10 k watts DA or 2 Cam., 1 kilowatt. 


M., 0.5 kilowatt 
\ kk Hav., 10 kilowatts DA ‘ Cam., 1 kilowatt. 
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4. Cuban-Montreal list of December 5, 1949 


The assignments set forth under this column are those set forth in Montreal 
Conference Document 189, dated December 5, 1949. 


5. United States-Havana list of February 22, 1950 


The assignments set forth under this column are based on the official United 
States delegation document entitled “Third North American Broadcasting Con- 
ference—Cuban Discussion,” and dated February 22, 1950. 


6. NARBA, 1950 


The assignments set forth under this column are based on the agreement signed 
in Washington, D. C., on November 15, 1950, as set forth in the final conference 
document. 

B. UNITED STATES I—A’S 


Under the original NARBA of 1941, Cuba was bound by the 650-mile rule and 
no specific exceptions were recognized. 

Under the interim agreement of 1946, Cuba was bound by the 650-mile rule, but 
four specific exceptions were recognized permitting Cuba to operate full-time 
stations on four United States I-A clear channels (640, 670, 830, and 890 kilo- 
cycles). Cuba did not notify a station on either 670 kilocycles or 890 kilocycles, 
although the interim agreement authorized a 1-kilowatt directional operation at 
Oriente on 670 kilocycles and a 1-kilowatt directional operation at Camaguey on 
890 kilocycles. The United States clear channel stations operating on the four 
I-A clear channels on which Cuba was authorized to operate full-time stations 
were not restricted from increasing power in the direction of Cuba. 

Under the 1950 NARBA, Cuba is given specific authority to operate full-time 
stations on six United States I—-A’s (640, 660, 670, 760, 780, and 830). This num- 
ber is increased to seven if 1030 kilocycles is considered a United States I-A 
clear channel as provided under the 1950 NARBA. The United States class I-A 
stations operating on these frequencies are restricted with respect to power 
increases in the direction of Cuba, inasmuch as they must afford protection to 
the Cuban stations, thus preventing any real improvement of coverage to rural 
areas desperately in need of coverage. In addition, Cuba may operate full-time 
stations with power up to 7.5 kilowatts on all of the remaining United States 
class I-A clear channels, inasmuch as Cuba is not bound by the 650-mile rule. 
Further, Jamaica is authorized to operate full-time stations on two United 
States class I-A clear channels (S80 and 1180 kilocycles) and the Dominican 
Republic is authorized to operate a full-time station on one United States class 
I—A clear channel (820 kilocycles). The United States class I-A stations oper- 
ating on these three channels are likewise restricted in increasing power in the 
direction of the respective foreign stations. 

In addition, all United States class I-A stations operating on frequencies 
adjacent to foreign channels are restricted in increasing power because of the 
requirement of entering into bilateral negotiations concerning possible adjacent- 
channel skywave interference. Heretofore the previous agreements (NARBA 
of 1941 and interim agreement of 1946) have provided “no adjacent-channel 
interference is considered on the basis of an interfering skywave.” 


C. UNITED STATES I-B’S 


Under the 1941 NARBA full-time Cuban stations were authorized to operate 
on 8 of the 20 channels on which the United States had class I-B priorities; 
under the interim agreement of 1946 the number was increased to 10, and under 
the Washington agreement of 1950 the number is increased to 16... As set forth 
in the memo attached to*the Secretary of State’s letter to the President dated 
February 1, 1951, the NARBA of 1941 authorized derogation of the usual protec- 
tion standards by 6 Cuban stations on 5 channels, whereas the 1950 agreement 
increases the number of Cuban stations to 14 and the number of channels to 11. 
Haiti is authorized to operate a 25-kilowatt directional station on 1080 kilocycles 
and a 15-to-50-kilowatt directional station in 1130 kilocyeles. 


1The 1941 I-—B’s affected were 710, 810, 1000, 1060, 1090, 1130, 1190, and 1560: in 
1946, 680, 810, 850, 1000, 1060, 1090, 1130, 1170, 1190, and 1560 ke., and in 1950, 680, 
oi eo 850, 1000, 1030, 1060, 1070, 1080, 1090, 1110, 1130, 1140, 1170, 1190, 1520, and 
560. 
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D. REGIONALS 


Under the NARBA of 1941 Cuban regional stations using power in excess of 
5 kilowatts were authorized to operate on 4 regional frequencies (570, 590, 630, 
and 1270 kilocyeles). Under the interim agreement of 1946 the number was 
increased to 10 (570, 590, 600, 630, 790, 910, 920, 950, 960, and 1270). Under the 
1950 ‘eement the number remains at 10 (550, 570, 590, 680, 790, 910, 920, 950, 
980, and 1150) and the Dominican Republic is authorized a 1-kilowatt nondirec- 


tional stat n on 620 kilocycles 





I LOCALS 


All of the Cuban class IV authorizations and assignments under the NARBA 
of 1941 and the interim agreement of 1946 had a maximum power of 250 watts. 
The VW horizes one 1-kilowatt station on 1340 kilo 


eycles and one 500-watt station on 1240 kilocyeles. 


Vashington 1950 agreement au 


t 
{ 
{ 
i 


F. CANADIAN I—A’S 


The NARBA of 1941 did not authorize any exceptions to the engineering 
Standards respecting Cuban stations operating on Canadian class I-A clear 
channels, but the agreement did authorize a Cuban class I-B stations on 1010 
kilocy cles, a Canadian class I-A clear channel, 

The interim agreement of 1946 authorized special Cuban class IT stations to 
operate on three Canadian class I-A channels (690, 740 and S60) in addition 
to the Cuban class I-B operation on 1010 kilocycles. The 1950 NARBA in- 
creases the power of the Cuban stations operating on three (690, 860, and 1010 
kilocycles) of the above four channels. 


G. MEXICAN I-A’S 


Che 1941 NARBA did not authorize any special Cuban operations on Mexican ; 
class I-A clear channels. The interim agreement of 1946 authorized a Cuban 
station to operate directionally with 10 kilowatts on 730 kilocycles, but as of 
March 29, 1949, the Cubans had notified a 5-kilowatt nondirectional station at 
Oriente with the provision that if objectionable interference was caused to the 
Mexican dominant station, a directional antenna would be employed. The interim 
agreement of 1946 also authorized a Cuban station to operate with 250 watts at 
Oriente on SOO kilocyeles and on March 29, 1949 the Cubans had notified such 
an operation and had also notified a 250 watt operation at Pinar del Rio. 

The 1950 NARBA permits Cuba to operate stations on 5 of Mexico's 6 class 
I-A channels, including a 10 kilowatt directional station in Havana on 730 kilo 
cycles although Havana is only 340 miles from the nearest Mexican boundary and 
is about 1170 miles from Mexico City. 


H. CHANGES REQUIRED BY 1950 NARBA 


1. WVCG, Coral Gables, Fla: From 1070 to 1080 kilocycles 
WNEL, San Juan, P. R.: From 860 to 850 kilocycles. 


ne 


3. WIBS, Santurce, P. R.: From 740 to 730 kilocyeles. 
t+. WKAQ, San Juan, P. R.: From 620 to 810 kiloeycles. 


5. KRPC, Houston, Tex. Modify DA so that radiated field in direction of 
Habana does not exceed 228 milivolts per meter. 


I. SPECIAL PROTECTION 


On 11 channels (one United States IXA-640 kilocycles; seven regionals— 
550, 570, 590, 630, 920, 950, and 980, and three Canadian I—A’s—690, 740, and 
860) Cuba is afforded special protection due to the new classification of class 
I~O and I-D stations. 











APPENDIX 





Exhibits presented by the Federal Communications Commission. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
INTRODUCTION TO EXHIBITS NOS, 1-12 


There are many ways of depicting station-to-station interference; the degree 
and extent of the interference depicted depends upon the assumptions made 
in any particular instance. 

The following exhibits are based upon the standards which have been used 
by the FCC for many years and which are in current use. The service signal 
of the I-A station is considered to be its 50 percent of the time sky wave. The 
interfering signal is 10 percent of the time sky wave. Interference is shown 
as a shaded area over which the service signal is less than 20 times the 
strength of the interfering signal. 

This showing, in essence, is that the I-A stations of the United States will, 
under the 1950 NARBA, be subject to far less inteference than is presently being 
caused by existing stations in Cuba and in the Dominican Republic operating 
without effective treaty limitations. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION EXHIBIT 13 


Effect of NARBA 


Channel, United States 
priority 


40 KFI, Los Angeles, 


C 
ill 


650 WSM, Nashville, 
enn 


660 WNBC, New York 
City 


670 WMAQ, Chicago, Il 


700 WLW, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


2) WGN, Chicago, Il 


750 WSB, Atlanta, Ga 


760 WIR, Detroit, Mich 


770 WABC, New York 
Cit 
780 WBBM, Chicago, Il 


820 WFAA, Fort Worth, 
lex.; WBAP, Dallas, 
lex 


830 WCCO, Minneapolis, 


Minn 


840 WHAS, Louisville, 
Ky. 


870 WWL, New Orleans, 
La 

880 WCBS, New York 
City. 


80) WENR and WLS, 
Chicago, Ill 


1020 KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

1040 WHO, Des Moines, 
lowa 


1100 WTAM, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


1120 KMOX, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


1160 KSL, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


1180 WHAM, Rochester, 
N.Y 

1200 W OAT, San Antonio, 
lex 

1210 WCAU, 


phia, Pa 


Philadel- 


Abbreviations 
Kw.: Kilowatts 
D. A.: Directional antenna (used to protect 
N. D.: Nondirectional antenna. 
D.: Daytime 
N.: Nighttime. 


provisions on interference 


United States class I-A channels 


Present use in 
Caribbean 


Cuba, Santa Clara, 
LV., 15 kw., D. A. 


Cuba, Oriente, 1 kw., 
N. D. 


Cuba, Habana, 5 kw., 
D., lkw., N., N. D 


None 


Cuba, Las Villas, 250., 
w., N. D. 


None 


Cuba, Camaguey, 1 
kw., N. D. 

Pinardel Rio, 5 kw., 
N. D. 

Cuba, Oriente, 1 kw., 
N. D. 

Cuba, Las Villas, 1 
kw., N. D. 


Dominican Republic, 
Santiago, 500 w. N., 
500 w. D. | 

Cuba, Habana, 5 kw. | 
D., lkw. N. D. A. | 


Cuba, Camaguey, 500 | 
w. N. D.; Peinar 
Del Rio, 1 kw., 
N. D. 

None 


Cuba, Camaguey, 1 
kw., N. D. 


Cuba, Las Villas, 1 
kw., N. D 


None 

Dominican Republic, 
Ciudad Trujillo, 10 
kw., N. D 

Cuba, Matanzas, 500 
w., N. D. 

Cuba, Habana, 250 w., 
N.D. 

Cuba, Camaguey, 1 
kw., L-KSL 

None 

do 


Cuba, Las Villas, 1 
kw., N. D. 


Use under 1950 
NARBA 


Cuba, Santa Clara, 
15 kw., D. A. 


None 
Cuba, Habana, 5 kw., 


D. A. 


Cuba, Oriente, 1 kw., 
D. A. 


None 
do 


do 
Cuba, Habana, 10 
kw., D. A. 
None 


Cuba, Las Villas, 5 
kw., D. A. 


D. R. Santiago, 0.1 
kw. N., Lkw. D. 


Cuba, Habana, 5 kw., 
D. A. 


None. 


do 


Jamaica, Kingston, 5 
kw., D. A. 


| None 


Cuba, Santa Clara, 
100 w. D 
None 


do 


Cuba, Habana, 250 
w., D. 


Cuba, Camaguey, 1 
kw., L-KSL. 


None 
do 


do 


presently 
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9 


being experienced on 


Effect of NARBA 
ratification 


Directional antenna will be 
modified to afford KFI 
greater protection. (See 
FCC exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Serious interference will be 
entirely eliminated. (See 
FCC exhibit 3 

Interference greatly reduced; 
WNBC protected at 800 
mile cirele. 

WMAQ will be protected at 
800 mile circle by NARBA 
assignment 

No interference now and 
under NARBA. 

Interference eliminated under 
NARBA. (See FCC ex- 
hibit 4.) 

No interference now or 
under NARBA. 

Serious interference  elimi- 
nated; protection to 800 
mile circle about WJR. 
(See FCC exhibits 5 and 6.) 

Serious interference elimi- 
nated under NARBA 

Serious interference  elimi- 
nated; WBBM protected 
at 800 mile circle. 

Substantial interference 
greatly reduced. 


Good protection both present 
and under NARBA (800 
mile circle) 

Serious interference elimi- 
nated under NARBA. 
(See FCC exhibit 7.) 


No interference now or under 
NARBA. 

Serious Cuban interference 
eliminated. Kingston sta- 
tion will protect United 
States border under I-A 
standards. (See FCC ex- 
hibits 8 and 9.) 

Serious interference elimi- 
nated under NARBA, 
(See FCC exhibit 10.) 

No interference to I-A sta- 
tion. 

Serious interference elimi- 
nated under NARBA. 
(See FCC exhibit 11.) 

Substantial interference 
eliminated under 
NARBA. 

Change from unlimited to 
daytime operation by 
Cuban station eliminates 
interference to KMOX. 

Cuban station does not oper- 
ate after sunset at KSL. 
No interference to KSL. 

No interference now or under 
NARBA. 

No interference now or under 
NARBA. 

Serious interference elimin- 
ated under NARBA. (See 
FCC exhibit 12.) 


United States station from interference). 
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